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EDWIN A. FALK 


ANY mothers are pioneers without knowing it. Because they have lived thru an age 
which to them seems to have been continuously of some prosaic modern color, they 
modestly disclaim credit for being in the forefront of civilization. In these days mothers 
are still pioneers, beating down frontiers of ignorance, ugliness, want, discomfort, wrong- 
doing. They are unobtrusively tending the flowers which bring inexpressible beauty into 
our lives. They are adorning the homes of men. They are seeking to bring the inspiration 
of religion and good literature and right living to the family group. It may be that as 
civilization becomes more and more intense there will be more and more pioneering to do, 
for there will be more and more struggle to keep intact the sacred things of life which are 
assailed by forces of materialism and cynicism. When we honor our mothers this month 
on the day which has been dedicated to them, we are commemorating the advance of the 
human race along the frontier trails that lead to high achievement and happiness.—£pD/7ToR. ‘ 
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S I WRITE this I am in Florida, eating a grapefruit in 
true Florida style. It is peeled around the middle, cut 
in half, held in the left hand, and squeezed to a narrow 

point to fit the mouth. The pressure is changed until the half is 
eaten. I might add, for Northern readers, that a half grapefruit 
so eaten seems very large. It is quite squirtless but, perhaps, 
advisable to be eaten out-of-doors. For the last few days I have 
been a walking advertisement for grapefruits and oranges. Now 
that I have written this, I admit I wish that I had a spoon with 
which to eat the other half grapefruit. 


"THE tiny Miss Mary Lee was toddling about the garden, 
holding tightly to her mother’s hand. Suddenly she began 
to whimper, but no one paid attention to her. She then 
screamed, “Oh, big worm.” We looked, and one of our party 





Along the Garden Path 


attempted to brush it off. “No,” said the mother, “do 
not do that; it is a measuring worm. Why, Mary Lee, 
you shall have a new dress. Whenever you see a measur- 
ing worm on your dress, it is a sign that you are being 
measured for a lovely new one.”’ This was a lovely super- 
stition which I learned in a Florida garden the other day. 


OUR common lilac has been in cultivation for several 
hundreds of years, altho it was not until 1828 that 
it was found wild in Rumania, and not until 1841 was it 
found in Bulgaria. 

“Lilac Culture,’”’ a new book by John C. Wister, has 
many interesting facts about lilacs. He says that lilacs 
are lovers of lime, that they should not be pruned except 
to keep the plants from becoming too tall, to take out 
occasional old branches, and that they flourish when cul- 
tivated often and given bonemeal as a fertilizer. 

Mr. Wister advocates budded and grafted plants. It 
is a common practice to bud or graft upon roots of Cali- 
fornia and Amur Privet. When such plants produce 
suckers they are easily detected and removed. Today we 
have at our disposal a wealth of modern lilac varieties, 
most of them the products of Victor and Emile Lemoine. 

The lilac is perhaps more associated with sentiment, 
more dearly loved than any other shrub. Many persons 
will enjoy the moving story of its culture, propagation, 
history, and choice of varieties. 


WHat factors limit our lawns? Travel wherever you 
may and the same question, “What can I do to 
make a better lawn?” echoes from the lips of the home 
owner. 

In almost every case lawns need to be built from good 
soil, they need to be thickly seeded, and then, because 
grass is shallow rooted, lawns need an abundance of water 
and plant food. Trees are associated with lawns and take 
tremendous quantities of water and food. Unless we 
water constantly in the dry regions of our country, we 
cannot expect green lawns. But in the Middlewest and 
North, where bluegrass is the main sod, it would seem 
that it needs a rest in August. Its nature is to turn brown 
and almost die. Keeping it green is then too great a task. 
A lawn needs a wil ielaneed, high-test, complete plant 
food to counteract the demands of plants and trees 
which take much more food from the soil. 


HAVE been amazed at the universal use of Lantana. 

In California it serves as a hedge; in Florida its variety 
delicatissima is a splendid groun cover for steep banks 
and for the top of walls; in the Middlewest it is a porch- 
box plant which tolerates hot sun. 

The Lantana has clusters of tiny flowers somewhat like 
Verbena. They range in color from white, thru pink to, 
yellow and deep orange. Most sorts are upright in growth, 
but delicatissima is a weeper or trailer and a light purple 
in color. 


OUR publication The Garden Club, which is sent free 
to all garden clubs, is being used thruout the entire 
United States. The notes in it have inspired new activi- 
ties for civic endeavors from Maine to Florida and from 
Oregon to Texas. Presidents of state federations have 
appreciated it most because it has been a medium of 
exchange for progressive movements. Has your garden 
club availed itself of this service? We are pleased with 
the number of garden clubs that enroll each week. 


UST what are conifers?’’ asks a reader. Conifers are 
plants which bear cones, and with but few excep- 
tions they are evergreens. On the other hand, all ever- 
greens are not conifers. Rhododendrons and the scores 
of semitropical plants are evergreens, but instead of cones 
they bear flowers. Such plants we generally call “broad- 
leaf evergreens.’ 


AS your community sent in an entry for the More 
Beautiful America Contest? It is a very significant 
contest which runs all of two summers.—A. C. H. 
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Interesting Homes are Mirrors of 
"Those who Live in them 


ie have a subtle 
air of charm and graciousness ...in 
their furnishings ... their arrange- 
ments for living comfort .. . espe- 
cially telephone convenience. 


“ “ “ 





Homes reflect the personalities of their 
owners. A few are dull, lifeless, inconve- 
nient; others are sparkling and joyous— 
a pleasure to visit because you know they 
are a pleasure to live in. 

And in these homes you will find that 
things are planned with a view to great- 
est comfort and convenience. Telephones, 
for instance, are located wherever they 
will save steps and time and effort. By an 
easy Chair in the sun parlor . . . in the 
1 breakfast nook, or kitchen . . . on the 
library table . . . bedchambers and guest 





room... maid’s room . . . in fact, every- . 

. é : ‘ be sun porch is doubly inviting these spring days... with the warm sun streaming through 
where they will bring case in placing and . 4 comfortable chair and a good book . . . and, of course, a telephone right at band for that 
answering calls. Even in a small home, final touch of complete convenience. A sign of sensible living, surely. 


you Can save an extraordinary amount of 
time and many, many steps by having 





enough telephones. 

Telephone convenience is almost a 
necessity in modern homes. And its cost 
is surprisingly moderate. Your local Bell 
Company will be glad to help you select 
the best locations in your own home for 
telephones. Just call the Business Office. 





Breakfast. An enjoyable meal, yet scarce a Inthe maid's rooma telephone is not only abit of 
leisurely one. But there's a telephone in reach, thoughtfulness . . . but it also tends to assure 


to save minutes when minutes are important. the answering of calls when the family is out. 








See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 











AY >is another busy 
month in the gar- 
den, for the chances 


are you did not get all the 
needed propagation done last 
month and most of us don’t 
get round to sow many per- 
ennial seeds until along in 
May. Besides, from New 
England west to Montana, it 
is just about right for sowing 
annuals. 

But May is a month of 
color, and there is usually 
plenty of time to rest on the 
oars and enjoy things—what 
with the Violas, rockcress, 
Golden Alyssum, narcissus, 
dwarf iris, dwarf phlox, early 
tulips, and dozens of other things 
bursting into color. The end of the 
month brings roses, German Iris, and 
tulips. The best way to enjoy a May 
garden is to do the necessary work in 
October and April. And, by the way, 
do you have any Murillo tulips (one of 
the early doubles) in your garden? If 
not, make it a point to see some Murillos 
this year before they are gone. 


One of the most interesting gardens 
I visited last summer was that of Mrs. 
Jay Kilpatrick, who lives near Jack- 
son, Michigan, and reads Better Homes 
and Gardens. It was nota finished gar- 
den, for Mrs. Kilpatrick was engaged 
in making it over and enlarging it. 
But what I’ll remember longest were 
the black hollyhocks, almost abso- 
lutely black. She had raised them 
from seed of her own selection and 
re-selection for a number of years. 


Now about sowing those perennial 
seeds. Are you one of those garden- 
ers whose seeds “just didn’t do so 
well last year; I don’t know what 
was the matter with them’’? 

It seldom pays to sow the seeds 


The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 





Donald has his own wheelbarrow to haul compost for his-gar- 
den. The old compost heap is in front, the new is being built 


of perennials where you want the plants 
to grow, but they should be grown else- 
where, transplanted into rows once while 
they are small, and then, as full-grown 
clumps with heavy root systems, move 
them into the border or the rock garden. 
You can sow them in pots, in flats, or in 
frames. I prefer frames except for rare 


rock-garden plants. 


Spade the soil in the frame when the 
ground is dry enough to break up fine and 
mellow. Incorporate into the soil after 
spading some fine sand and plenty of 
peatmoss if you have it or else some well- 


rotted compost or leafmold. 


In any 












































case, avoid the use of fresh 
manure. 

“When I was young and 
had no sense’’—as the old 
school rhyme used to go—I 
sowed all of my seeds in 
drills and rows. Now except 
for large seeds, such as lu- 
pines or stokes-aster, I broad- 
cast them over the surface. 
If the seed is fine, such as 
Campanula or foxgloves, I 
take a board and just press 
down the soil. With larger 
seeds, such as columbine or 
pyrethrum, I take my fingers 
and stir the seeds lightly into 
the soil, then firm them down 
with the board. With seeds 
that are large but light or downy, such 
as Scabiosa or Gaillardia, I cover by 
sprinkling dirt over the top with my 
fingers until the seeds are just covered; 
then I press with the board. 

Most directions say to wet the seed 
beds after sowing. I never do. In- 
stead, I cover the ground with burlap. 
Then I leave it and wait fora rain. If 
you water the ground artificially, then 
you have to keep wetting it. If you 
water too much, itis bad. If not enough 
it dries out, and that’s worse. But if 
you let Nature do it, in her own good 
time, the chances are you'll get good 

germination. Remove the burlap as 
soon as the plants begin to show. 


Here are three words to look up in 
your big dictionary: tyro, neophyte, 
and catechumen. They all mean 
about the same. I can tell whether 
you are one of these things or whether 
you are an old, experienced hand at 
gardening by your method of growing 
annuals. (Continued on page 101 









closes its leaves when 





Above, the sensitiveplant, which 
touched 


At the left, the Cape Jasmine, or 


Gardenia, is one of the fairest and 





most exclusive of florists’ flowers 


At the right, Grace Sturtevant, iris 
breeder extraordinary, is holding a 
branch of udo, a Japanese vegetable 
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The Rock Garden You Can Have 


BYRDENE F. WOODLEY 


CHARMING rock garden, Wo is tala Th aa 
like happiness, may be await- 


ing you in your own back 
yard. Be it ever so small or ever so 
large, natural woodland, or treeless 
flat, there is a kind of rock garden to 
fit your place, providing, of course, 
that you are one of those who yearn 
for a rock garden and are willing to 
work to aecomplish it. Desire having 
fathered the rock-garden idea in your 
breast, there is but one thing left for 
you to do and that is to create the 
best possible situation for your yard. 

The “‘lay of the land,’’ so to speak, 
dictates the kind of rock garden you 
may expect to have. If your yard 
incloses a wooded slope with a tum- 
bling stream at the bottom of it, oh! 
what good fortune! You already have 
the makings of one of the most suc- 
cessful kinds of rock gardens. You 
are one of Nature’s chosen ones. 
Your garden is better than half made. 
A less prepossessing slope has possi- 
bilities also. And even a level spot 
can have rocks so cleverly planted in 
it as to invite admiration. If you 
have only a spot 6 by 6 feet, you may 
still have a rock garden in the Japan- 
ese-miniature manner. One of the 
most charming rock gardens I ever 
saw was a tiny spot just so big, with 
a tiny, tiny pool, a little arched 
bridge spanning it, and a few dwarf 
evergreens and rock plants placed 
here and there among the rocks where 
accent features were needed. 

It is not necessary to build up tons 
of rocks, as is sometimes advocated. 
In fact, this is absurd for the average 
small lot. For real inspiration in rock 
gardening there is of course no better 
source than Nature herself. And the woodlands, rocky slopes, 
or rock-strewn fields nearby are more likely to give you good 
ideas for creating your rock garden than the places far away. 
When afield or in the woods you may observe the most. charm- 
ing pictures: perhaps a gray bowlder with the fronds of a fern 
curling over its rough surface, a group of large purple violets 
nestling at its base, or the soft gray-green of mullein nestling 
into a crevice—and the whole framed by green in trees and 
shrubs. Mentally photograph this picture and reproduce it in 
your own garden, beginning by setting the single stone. An 
actual photograph with a camera will serve you still better, and 
a series of pictures will help considerably when it comes to lay- 
ing out the rocky tract. A photograph will also help you to 
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Dutchmans-breeches delight in a cool, 
shady place protected from winds 


estimate the number of rocks needed 
and the way you will lay them. But 
whether you follow it accurately or 
not, matters not so much, since your 
own personality will be expressed in 
the changes and you will find your- 
self taking keen delight in picturing 
new possibilities. 

Plants for rock gardens in the sun 
must necessarily be different from 
plants for the shady location. It is 
well to plan for both sun and shade 
i thru the regulation of plantings, be- 
é cause there are handsome varieties 
of for both sun and shade, and we are 
+ only courting failure if we try to 

make them grow in conditions un- 
suited to them. Buildings and walls 
may be substituted for the shade of 
trees in certain spots, but we need a 
certain amount of overhead foliage 
to give the cool, shady effect that we 
expect to find in rock gardens. 

Where the area is large enough a 
charming effect can be secured by 
putting one plant variety ina colony, 
separating it from other group 
plantings by tiny dwarf evergreens, 
ferns, old mossy logs, rocks, or other 
neutral agents: which appear in the 
wild state. This is entirely in har- 
mony with Nature, since a plant, be- 
coming happily located, seeds itself 
until a colony is formed. 

Paths should be planned before 
any planting is done and curve grace- 
fully about, with a bowlder or tree at 
each bend, as tho originally barring 
the way. Stepping-stones may be 
used, but a path slightly hollowed out 
and filled with pine needles or brown 
leaves seems more in keeping with 
the forest glade we are trying to 

represent. Should the space be perfectly level, it may be advis- 
able to build miniature mountains or hills. This is accomplished 
by adding more soil to a height of 4 or 5 feet at its peak, or 
simply by digging a tiny valley and throwing up the earth on 
one side to form the hill. The winding valley may gradually 
lead up to the level again and appears most intriguing, espe- 
cially when the plantings are done. 

If there is to be a seat or table, let it consist of stone slabs or 
rustic wood, while those fortunate enough to possess a tiny 
brook, waterfall, or pool will find it particularly delightful to 
build the banks of stone. If in the shade, moss may be encour- 
aged to grow here. A formal pool or fountain is out of place in 
the rock garden. It is possible to have a small stream by piping 
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A path thru the woods and flowers, and all the 
more enjoyable because it is on the home grounds 


water from the house supply, allowing it to splash musically on 
a rock. 

A very important point to remember is that no matter how 
well you execute your garden or succeed with your flowers it 
will never measure up to its full standard of beauty until you 
screen it from the surrounding landscape. Evergreens, such as 
redcedar, pine, hemlock, or spruce, irregularly planted, make 
the most natural and satisfactory screen. Deciduous or leaf- 
losing trees are ineffectual six months out of the year, still they 
are better than none. Stone walls, rustic wood fences, if present, 
may be curtained with vines, 
to create a woody atmosphere. 
Do not, however, neglect an 
inclosure of some kind, as it 
requires too great an imagina- 
tion to look over a beautiful 
colony of moccasinflowers and 
encounter a cabbage patch. 
Even of greater value is the 
protection from biting wind, 
which blasts and bends the ten- 
der new growth. 

Special emphasis has been 
laid on the shady part of the 
garden, since quite often it is 
the most popular resting spot. 
However, a noble and dignified 
hill or mountain, even tho it be 
only five feet in height, is a 
wonderful possession when a 
few large stones naturally in- 
dent its surface and beautiful 
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alpine flowers contribute their rare colors. With its boundaries 
screened, its beckoning paths curved and winding, it seems but 
one thing could possibly hinder the success of such an ideal 
location and that is drainage. 

Those who live in the mountains, the hills, and the uplands 
have little cause for anxiety; their soil is usually light, from 
which the water soon percolates. Alas! People living in the 
midst of natural beauty, rocks, and rare floral treasures of the 
forest-covered hills do not always appreciate them sufficiently 
to create a like garden in miniature, while those living in lower 
levels, under conditions more difficult to overcome, yearn for 
high-altitude plants and gardens, and sometimes they succeed 
simply thru their determination and enthusiasm. 


HE beginning rock gardener will need his greatest encour- 

agement during the first two months of his attempt. I 
might even say at the time he sets the initial half-dozen plants. 
It is often amusing, after success has been gained and a beau- 
tiful spot created, to contemplate those first six seedlings. They 
appeared lost in a vast desert, they drooped and wilted as they 
sensed their blank surroundings, while, more likely than not, 
the gardener in his innocence forgot the needed mulch of pine 
needles or stone pebbles, always a necessity, but doubly so in 
the beginning, since it prevents the spattering of mud on the 
blossoms, besides keeping the roots moist in Nature’s way. 

A word here about the foregoing mulch might be in order. 
This mulch consists of pine needles or brown leaves for all 
plants native to the woodland, while crushed stone or small 
pebbles should be used around those native to the mountains, 
in full sun, including most alpines. A coating thick enough may 
be given so that the soil beneath will be found in a moist condi- 
tion on a hot, sunny day, when the mulch or topdressing is 
scraped away with the fingers. While this rule may not be final, 
it will be found very reliable with most plants and creates a 
very neat and natural effect. Soil exposed to sun and wind 
after planting soon crusts over, and as wild plants should not 
be cultivated, the mulch described is employed as Nature 
uses it. 

Unless one is possessed of some patience, great success will 
not be gained. Too often, in the desire to acquire choice and 
different varieties, such as the ladyslippers (Cypripediums), 
they are ordered before the garden is sufficiently ‘“‘woodsy”’ in 
atmosphere for their continued welfare. First plant such beau- 
tiful but more willing species as trilliums, hepaticas, and 
ferns. If these thrive it is then time to turn your hand to more 
capricious beauties. 

With few exceptions our most exquisite wildings grow in 
shaded acid soil. Constantly such gems as the Pink and Yellow 
Ladyslippers, the Painted Trilliums, the twinflower, and the 
dainty trailing-arbutus are being sacrificed by people who 
attempt to grow them in ordinary sweet soil. It simply must 
not be done, as the acid soil is easily prepared by mixing with 
ordinary soil half or more crumbly rotted log wood, pine if pos- 
sible, and setting the plants in the mixture. Finally, topdress 
around the neck of the plant with pine needles or dead oak 
leaves, both of which impart 
acidity to the soil as they de- 
* cay. In the absence of these 
aera ' materials, generously wet the 
space the acid-lovers are to 
occupy with a solution of com- 
mercial tannic acid, 1 part acid 
to 50 parts water; delay plant- 
ing two or three weeks, then 
mulch with leaves. 

The common but beautiful 
wildflowers of our woodland, 
such as the White Trillium, 
troutlily, adderstongue, blood- 
root, violets, and many species 


A mossy log and, nestling 
down in the cool shade, the 
lovely Maidenhair Fern 
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indeed, will often thrive in ordinary soil if they are mulched, 
shaded with trees or shrubs, and continued in a moist condition. 
Dry-parched earth is abhorrent to them, while they are hap- 
piest when guarded by such familiar friends as the spicebush, 
dogwoods, and witch-hazels. 

Beauties of which we have no knowledge will gladly dwell 
with us in place of the ordinary annuals, and even more, will 
arise to greet us each spring with smiling faces instead of the 
blackened mass that used to be last summer’s marigolds or 
zinnias. A pan of rosy alpine pinks will germinate in six days, 
they will obligingly transplant into the rock garden in a few 
weeks, and ever after, if properly planted in a well-drained 
sunny spot, they will fill the balmy June with their rich perfume. 

Of the Anemones, the noted pasqueflower, with its silken 
cups from the Alps, charms you merely with its very variance 
to any other flower you know, while the bellflower family is 
legion, from dwarfs to giants, with all the blues, lavender, purple, 
and white shades to choose from. And this is but a small num- 
ber of the many lovely strangers that may be induced to deco- 
rate your garden, intermingled with a happy group of ferns or 
crouching close to a friendly, protecting rock. Unlike the rare 
and choice varieties of our native land, most of these visitors 
ask for a soil with a touch of lime rather than the acid taste. 
‘Therein lies the secret of the successful gardener. He will not 
attempt a single species until he has acquainted himself with 
the heart’s desire of his choice, whether it be shade or sun, 
sweet or acid soil, dry feet or the floating bog. Each one will 
he given its little space especially prepared, and the true gar- 
dener will not consider it a task but a labor of love, for an hour 
spent each day will accomplish much in the course of a season. 


IDDEN in the remote depths of our forests, our mountains 
and our swamps, there is an almost infinite variety of 
wildflowers that cry aloud to be recognized. In the southern 
Appalachian Mountains alone I have recently identified more 
than 75 flowering plants which are splendidly adapted to the 
needs of the rock garden. Many of these are as yet undiscov- 
ered by the amateur garderfers, while a considerable number 
are already being offered in the catalogs of enterprising growers. 
The very names of many of our wildflowers carry a sort of 
magic with them, lovely names that possess a witchery all their 
own which conjure up vague dreams of the days that are long 
immemorial and immeasurably old. Yet with all the loveliness 
of their names, the flowers themselves are more charming still. 
The principal reason for the neglect which our native wild- 
flowers have suffered has not been because of any lack of beauty 
or fragrance but rather because of a lack of knowledge on the 
part of gardeners relative to the individual needs of the different 
plants. A wildflower, being native to the dark forests and the 
inoist swamp lands, does not thrive under the conditions which 
x0 please our domesticated flowers. The rock garden has greatly 





























The Pink Ladyslipper, a highly prized plant for the 
woodland garden. It needs special soil preparation 


of ferns, are content with soil brought from their homes, or 
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The Shooting Star prefers the very moist soil that borders 
small lakes, mountain streams, or marshy locations 





awakened us to this fact and has made it possible for us to turn 
more and more to the simple and natural beauty of our native 
plants when we seek to develop a rockery with distinctive 
charm. The prime requisites of a rock garden are not, as many 
seem to think, merely to have a collection of stones jumbled 
about with growing flowers between them, but to simulate, as 
nearly as possible, those soil conditions found in the natural 
range of the flowers to be grown. The presence of large rocks 
assures a cool, damp root area for such plants as are adapted 
to the forests and the streamsides. By remembering this first 
principle we are enabled to grow successfully many species of 
flowers heretofore thought impractical for dooryard gardens. 

Here is a beautiful example of what may be done by adapting 
our native flowers to the rockery. In the little town of Jones- 
boro, Tennessee, Paul M. Fink has been experimenting with 
our native plants. In spite of the fact that Mr. Fink is one of 
the busiest of business men, he has found time to create a little 
rockery in which many species of our wildflowers find a sanc- 
tuary safe from the vandal hands of those who see a flower only 
to pluck it and destroy its beauty and charm. 


TUDY the catalogs, the library books, the wildflowers, and, 

above all, the magazine articles on rock gardening. Learn 
to gain knowledge from the illustrations. Is the earth top- 
dressed with small stones or leaves? Are there other flowers 
growing in harmony with the one pictured? Notice if the rocks 
are arranged particularly well. 

You may be assured of a new delight in gardening. The 
realm of wild bulbs, which are even more obliging in ease of 
growth, has not yet been touched, but space forbids, and I 
hope you will treat yourself to this source of perennial joy, 
bringing beauty to your garden and pleasure to your friends. 
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HERE are two popular fallacies 

that unfortunately seem rather 

firmly fixed in the minds of most 
people. First, there is the impression 
abroad that the use of any sort of paneling 
on walls necessarily means a considerable 
expense—much more expense than treat- 
ing the walls some other way. Second, 
there is the prevalent notion that paneling 
involves either pretentiousness or great 
elaboration, to say nothing of the trouble 
attached to installing it. Hence, there are 
many who might well enjoy the satisfac- 
tion to be derived from paneling, but they 
put it out of their minds because they 
fancy it costs too much, or that it would 
be out of keeping with a simple, unosten- 
tatious home. 

Paneling can be exceedingly expensive 
and can be both pretentious and elabo- 
rate, but it is not necessarily either the 
one or the other. What shall be its ap- 
pearance and effect, and how much it 
shall cost, depend entirely on how we go 
about it—how and where we use it, and 
how it is executed. There is no intent to 
advocate cheap imitations of any sort of 
paneling that is inevitably costly on ac- 
count of the material and workmanship 
required; such imitations are bound to 
appear pretentious, offensive, and vulgar, 
and deserve only the contempt due all 
shams. There are, however, not a few per- 
fectly legitimate kinds of simple paneling 
that require neither expensive materials 
nor highly skilled workmanship, and such 
simple paneling can be employed in the 
simplest rooms with entire propriety and 
excellent results. 

When paneling is mentioned people too 
often think exclusively of the oak panel- 
ing of Tudor or early Stuart type, that 
graced the great houses of 
England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; of the 
deal or pine-paneled rooms of 
the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, with the 
richly carved moldings and dec- 
orated chimneypieces that usu- 
ally accompanied them; or of 
the ornate French paneling of 
sundry eighteenth-century 
modes, carved, painted, and 
gilt. Paneling of any and all 
of these types is worthy of all 
admiration and esteem, but 
either adaptations or reproduc- 
tions in every case are very 
expensive and, furthermore, 
demand a complete environ- 
ment to correspond. Without 
such an environment, both in 
architecture and furnishings, 
they become absurd and—quite 
apart from considerations of 
cost—on the walls of a simple 
and unassuming house, any of 
these forms of paneling would 
be as much out of keeping as a 
cook, arrayed in a ball gown 
and jewels, frying potatoes. 


EDWARD W. DONALDSON 


The old English oak paneling has the 
most intimate and personal quality of 
any of the kinds mentioned and possesses 
a more unsophisticated and direct char- 
acter than the later Georgian paneling 
devised in a certain spirit of “putting on 
style,’’ but good oak paneling of any de- 
scription is, and always has been, costly. 
Today it is quite out of reach unless there 
is an exceptionally well-lined purse to pay 
for it. 

For the simple house of moderate cost, 
then, we must turn our attention to other 
kinds of paneling, of which there are 
many, and not a few of them—both in 
wood and also contrived by various other 
means—that are thoroly appropriate and 
desirable for use in the modest home of 
everyday type. Before going further into 
details, however, it is necessary to give : 
few definitions of terms, to state certain 
principles and purposes, and to indicate 
the results it is possible to achieve. 
In other words, it is important to point 
out first the “‘why and wherefore” of pan- 
eling before discussing the “how” of 
creating it. 


“THE old wooden paneling began as a 

purely utilitarian addition to bodily 
comfort. In the Middle Ages, when it 
appears to have been first employed in 
England, it was a means of keeping rooms 
warm and dry from the chill and damp- 
ness of hitherto unsheathed stone walls, 
or from the drafts that found their way 
thru the chinks in timbered construction. 
Simple boarding on the walls was used for 
the same purpose in many of the early 
New England houses. But it was not 
long, on either side of the water, before 
people ‘“‘made a virtue of necessity” and 
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: Paneling Need Not Be Expensive 


gave the paneling or boarding a seemly 
appearance agreeable to the eye. From 
being a sheer necessity it became a dis- 
tinctly decorative adjunct as well. In 
these days, when all domestic building is 
presumably sound and substantial so that 
insidious drafts and dampness do not 
penetrate within, the decorative function 
of paneling is the only one we need con- 
sider. 

From the decorative point of view, 
then, let us take account of what paneling 
can do for us, and in what ways it can 
often contribute to the attractiveness of 
a room. 


| THE first place, by means of its sys- 

tem of divisions, paneling imparts 
character to a room. On entering an un- 
furnished room, with bare, unadorned 
walls, it,is stark and repellant. It lacks 
character; it is like a body without soul 
or spirit, and the character yet remains to 
be formed. True, the molded cornice and 
the skirting somewhat mitigates the 
harshness, and so do the fireplace and the 
door and window trims. But it is still 
cold and uninviting; it lacks interest. The 
bare walls are utterly impersonal and like 
blank sheets of paper. As soon as you 
write or draw something on the blank 
sheets of paper, they begin to have inter- 
est, an interest commensurate with what 
is drawn or written upon them. So it is 
with the bare walls. As soon as you indi- 
cate panel divisions on them, or place on 
them some other decoration, they spring 
into life. As one method of thus imparting 
vitality, paneling both finishes and fur- 
nishes a room at the same time. Up toa 
certain point, indeed, it furnishes even 
before the introduction of movables into 
the composition. And one ad- 
vantage of well-disposed pan- 
eling is that it can be either a 
background or serve as a deco- 
ration in itself. 

In the second place, paneling 
creates centers of interest and 
supplies those boundaries which 
the human eye instinctively 
craves. This fundamental prin- 
ciple of boundaries painters 
well understand. It is the basic 
physical principle back of com- 
posing and framing pictures. 
When a picture is fully com- 
posed and framed it presents 
a definite “point of view” read- 
ily grasped and appreciated by 
human comprehension. The in- 
terest is centered; it has con- 
cise, intelligible boundaries. 
The (Continued on page 106 





One of the advantages of well- 
disposed paneling is that it can 
be both a background and a 
decorative feature of the room 
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GEORGE H. VAN ANDA 
Paneling imparts warmth and character toaroom. In 


this sunny nook we see pine paneling which is an adapta- 
tion of the early New England method of sheathing inside 
walls with vertical boarding. How much more inter- 
esting is this spot because of the rich tones of the wood! 
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PHRUTOGRAPHS BY PHILIP B. WALLACE 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Harold Geissel, at Paoli, Pennsylvania, retains all the delightful 
qualities of Early American architecture, but its direct simplicity is as modern as an airplane 


Rebuilding With Fine Instinct 


Two Simple Homes Show How Character 


HENEVER I see 
one of the tiny stone 
cottages of our east- 


ern Pennsylvania country- 

side, built years ago for some modest 
family of working people, I think of 
Padraic Colum’s poem of the old, wan- 
dering woman: 

O to have a little house! 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 

The heaped up sods upon the fire, 

The pile of turf against the wall! 

. and it seems to me that the small, 
weather-beaten house expresses complete- 
ly the universal passion of the human 
heart for a home; that here the desperate 
hunger of the old woman of the roads and 
her spiritual kin, rich and poor, can be 
appeased at last. 

The cottage has always been a symbol 
of the ideal home. The simple beauty of 
its mellowed walls and weathered roof 
have been extolled by painters and archi- 
tects; the homely joys of its fireside have 
been sung by poets in verse as noble and 
enduring as anything in the English lan- 
guage. It is the house in which so many 
men and women of spiritual greatness 
have begun life; the small, snug house 
of village street and country lane; the 
house without which there never would 
have been “Home, Sweet Home.” 
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Was Kept, Tho Modern Needs Were Met 


D. FRANKLIN MORRIS 


HE ever-increasing interest 

of you, our readers, in build- 
ing since Better Homes and 
Gardens was established seven 
and one-half years ago is again 
proved by a survey we have 
just finished. It shows that the 
remodeling and building which 
you plan to do in the next two 
years will reach the tremendous 
figure of $1,681,587,500! I 
thought this would interest you 


as much as it does me. 
—EDITOR. 


The heavy chimneys spell romance more 
appealingly today than they ever did, 
and, like the farmhouse of eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century America, 
the farm tenants’ cottages are now being 
restored to new beauty by new and 
appreciative owners. 

The house on this page is the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Harold Geissel, at Paoli, 
Pennsylvania, and the one on the next 
page is the home of Mr. and Mrs. G. 


LeRoy Anderson, near Ber- 
wyn, Pennsylvania. 

The Anderson house, while 
retaining all the charm of the 
old cottage architecture, is finished in a 
more sophisticated manner than the other 
and also shows a greater amount of re- 
modeling. In its original form it was 18 
feet wide by 20 feet long. The interior, 15 
by 17, was probably divided into a four- 
room house, two upstairs and two down, 
by floor-board partitions. At one end of 
the lower floor a generous fireplace took 
up half the wall space, while the remain- 
der was utilized for a window at one side 
and a dish cupboard at the other. 


“PSE stairway, a boxed-in affair of nar- 
row, twisting steps, occupied a space 
in the corner opposite the window and 
close to the present hall and stairway. 
This was an unusual position for the 
steps, the common practice being to 
build them in the niche—occupied in this 
case by the cupboard—made by the pro- 
jecting chimney-breast and the wall run- 
ning at right angles. The door was located 
in the wall fronting the road and is now a 
window. 
In course of time the place grew larger. 
A frame kitchen wing was added, and 
with the years other additions were made. 
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It finally acquired a number of architec- 
tural excrescences, so that the original 
good lines of the tiny building were hid- 
den. It was necessary to do much tearing 
down before the gingerbread disappeared 
and the stone kernel and frame kitchen 
were exposed in their first excellence of 
line and proportion. 

A new wing of stone—16 feet 6 inches 
by 26 feet, exterior dimensions—with 
clapboard fill in the upper story to give 
relief to the heaviness of the wall, was 
thrown out to the north. This wing con- 
tains a living-room and stair hall on the 
lower floor and a bedroom, bathroom, 
and hall on the second. The living-room 
has a moderately low plastered ceiling— 
7 feet 6 inches—to conform to the general 
character of the house and a floor of 
wide oak planks. Sunshine is assured by 
windows on three sides, and a door at 
one side of the {replace leads to a wide, 
comfortable living porch. The fireplace of 
old red brick has a plain, well-designed 
mantel which affords a feeling of peace 
and repose. 


HE dining-room takes in the whole of 


the lower floor of the original house. 


It is one step up from the entrance hall 
and is the most interesting room of all, 
for here the architect has succeeded in 
bringing back the atmosphere of simple, 
wholesome, unpretentious living so closely 
associated in our minds with the ancient 
cottage. The ceiling is so low—6 feet 44% 
inches in the clear—that a very tall man 
can, and sometimes does, bump his head 
on the dark old beams. (These beams, 
incidentally, are of age-blackened oak, 
3 inches by 7 inches in size, smaller and 
more widely spaced than modern con- 
struction permits.) The floor is of wide 
pine boards from which countless layers, 
of paint were scraped until they presented 
the dark original surface that now shines 
dully with wax. The fireplace, which was 
falling in, was rebuilt, and the cupboard 
was restored to its original appearance. 
Finally, appropriate furniture was chosen, 
for nothing could suit the room so well as 
the old drop-leaf walnut table and painted 
chairs, sometimes called Hitchcock type, 

































The G. Leroy Anderson home, like most old houses, has its lovely setting of old trees 
ready for the new owner to enjoy. This is one of the advantages of rebuilding old houses 


An illustrated article showing some of the chief principles 
of good remodeling may be found on page 25 


sometimes Pennsylvania Dutch farmhouse 
chairs, that adorn it so beautifully. 


"THE L-shaped stair hall provides a 

direct passage from kitchen to front 
door. At the end of the hall a door to the 
left opens into a lavatory, and the corre- 
sponding space is given over to a linen 
closet. The stair, with delicate handrail 
and turned spindles, goes up to a landing 
lighted by a window and turns back upon 
itself for a few steps to an upper hall con- 
necting with the bedroom in the new wing, 
the bathroom and the bedroom above the 
dining-room. Turning right at the land- 
ing one goes up two steps to a third bed- 
room. A fourth bedroom is placed in what 
was formerly the attic. The plan will 
show that all the bedrooms on the second 
floor are spacious. The ceiling height of 
7 feet for all rooms on this floor was de- 
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termined by the height of the room over 
the dining-room. 

The garden of this cottage is filled with 
perennials, while inside the picket fence 
of the dooryard lilac bushes and other 
old-fashioned shrubs provide a planting 
screen. A silver maple tree almost 6 feet 
in diameter stands in the angle made by 
the main house and the kitchen wing, and 
its position determined the location of the 
new wing. The branches hang over the 
roof in the beneficent fashion of a very 
big man bending down to caress a very 
small boy. 


HE home of Mrs. and Mrs. Geissel 

began life in 1790 rather higher in 
the architectural scale than the other 
cottage. In the first place, it was consid- 
erably larger, the exterior dimensions 
being 19 feet 2 inches by 36 feet 4 inches; 
and in the second, it was finished in a 
more elaborate manner. The most inter- 
esting thing about it, from the standpoint 
of eighteenth-century cottage architec- 
ture, is the fact that it shows definite 
evidence of having been built from a 
plan contained in one of the half-dozen 
practical textbooks on architecture pub- 
lished in London about the middle of that 
century. The “Builder’s Companion,” 
the “Young Carpenter’s Assistant,’ and 
so on, were advertised as “being not only 
useful but necessary to all Masons, Brick- 
layers, Plasterers, Carpenters, Joiners, 
and others concerned in the several 
Branches of Building’’—and to such books 
we probably owe (Continued on page 111 





The Anderson house dining-room re- 
flects in its furniture and decoration 
all the fine promise of the exterior. 
The uncrowded ease is noteworthy 




















[EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the second of a series of 
peony articles. The first article appeared on page 26 
of the April issue. | 


HE history of a new peony variety from the 
sowing of the seed to the time when the variety 
is offered for sale is to me a thrilling story, and 
I hope I can transmit this same thrill to my readers. 

Peony seed is put into the ground in autumn as 
soon as it is ready to shed from the opened pods. If 
the seed is sown without delay some of it may germi- 
nate during the following spring, but if it is allowed to 
dry out it will wait over a year. Thus, the seed sown in 
October, 1929, will be due to germinate in April, 1931. This 
is a long wait, you may think, but the real waiting is still to 
come, for the young plant proceeds by very slow steps to de- 
velop itself into a clump of blooming size. The first year of its 
life it forms only a tiny crimson leaf or two; the second year 
two or three larger leaves; and the third year it develops a 
stem or two and perhaps a bud that comes to nothing. 

Not until the fourth or fifth year of growth can we expect to 
have anything like typical bloom. When you raise a batch of 
seedlings you must not expect them to come like the plant 
from which the seed was gathered. Not one of them will be 
identical with the parent, tho a fair proportion may take after 
it, more or less, in color. Out of a few hundred young plants 
that we have raised to the blooming age we may have eight or 
ten that seem promising. Not merely must they be large in 
flower and abundant in 
bloom, for many will 
have those qualities— 
they must give some in- 
dication that they will 
outclass the named 
sorts: we already have 
in the same colors, and 
very few will do that. 
These eight or ten 
plants will then prob- 
ably be lifted and set 
by themselves to be 
watched for another 
two or three years to 
find whether or not 
they fulfill their early 
promise. 





A common disease of peonics is known 
as bud rot. All stunted buds should 
be removed to prevent its spread 
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I Find Peony 
Culture Easy 


A. P. SAUNDERS 


President, American Peony Socicty 


Perhaps one or 
two of them will 
do so. In this case 
it is time to begin 
propagation. It is 
now perhaps ten 
years since the 
seed was sown, 


The Japanese type of peony has a 
center made up of stamens which 
have become almost like petals. 
This is Ama-No-Sode,a lovely sort 


A peony clump, seed sown in 1919. 
Note the buds on the tuberous roots. 
Peonies should never be divided and we are at last 
or transplanted until September beginning to pre- 

. pare to put our 
plant or our two 
plants on the mar- 
ket. When we lift 
an original plant it 
may look some- 
thing like the one 
on this page. The 
photograph is of 
one of my plants 
raised from seed 
sown in 1919. It 
has been thru ex- 
actly the stages I 
have sketched. 
Germinating in 
1921, it bloomed for the first time in 1925, and it received a 
record in my notebook “‘very good.’’ In 1926 the notebook 
says, “very beautiful flower,”’ and in 1927, “one of the outstand- 
ing ones. Propagate!”’ But the plant was still not large, and I 
left it for another two years before actually lifting it. This 
photograph was taken just after it was lifted,in October, 1929 
Now there is only one plant of this, and there never can be 
another. Seed sown from it would not come true, no matter 
what you do. 


N ORDER to multiply this one plant, therefore, the root 

must be cut into “divisions,” and the aim is to make as 
many as possible, each of which shall possess a good sound 
piece of root and at least one good bud. Buds with no root may 
send out roots if carefully treated, and so in time become 
sturdy plants, but with most kinds of peonies roots without 
buds are hopeless. 

Dividing peony clumps is, like doing many other things, 
partly skill and partly luck. The luck, when it is good, con- 
sists in having a clump on which the buds are well distributed 
over the crown, so as to make it possible to get a fair number 
of good divisions; the skill consists in working out the natural 
connections between the buds and the roots communicating 
with them. Some plants turn their roots over towards the other 
side of the clump-from the buds to which they naturally belong. 
If it were cut. with a spade such a clump would be pretty nearly 
ruined, for most of the roots will be cut across with no buds 
attached to them, and the various parts of the crown where the 
buds are will be severed from their own roots. 

But this dividing of peony clumps with a spade is almost as 
shocking as would be a similar procedure in an operation for 
appendicitis. The knife is the proper implement, and it should 
be strong and sharp. If you are dividing a valuable plant the 
clump should be thoroly washed and then studied before the 
knife is used at all. I often spend a (Continued on page 118 
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“I use old plaster and plaster dust, recommended two centuries ago by English gardeners” 


An Old, Old Book Taught Me 
About Delphiniums 


S A SMALL child my grandfather 

A taught me to refer to books for my 

knowledge of flowers. He was constantly speaking of 

“The Table of Herbs,’ and some time after his death I found 

this little book, “‘A Table of British Herbs, as Also the Planets 
That Govern Them.” : 

Eagerly I took the book into my hands. It must be a treasure 
house, I thought. I looked at the flyleaf and saw that it was 
written by William Schofield, College of Physicians, printed in 
1793. “Your many-times great-grandfather,”’ said my mother. 
I searched its faded pages—six hundred herbs were described, 
their virtues were related, the best places to grow them were 
noted, their time of flowering. 

I turned to ‘““Delphinium,”’ for it is my hobby, and was sur- 
prised to read: ‘‘Delphiniums are of the most common Crow- 
foot family, or Ranunculace, as our college of physicians call it 
forsooth, so as to awe the common folk. The Dame in her cot- 
tage garden calls it larkspur and uses a decoction thereof to kill 
the lices in little childern’s hair. When grown in the fine gar- 
dens about Kent and London it is known as delphinium, but 
the fine gardeners cannot grow it so well as our cottagers. If 
they would but look the length of their nose they would see 
without the use of a pair of spectacles that the cottager groweth 
it in old plaster. They cannot buy lime such as the fine gar- 
deners do to make the ground sweet and light. If that be too 
low for him (for the gardener is finer than the master), he may 
go out and dig up a wild one, he will find either dead leaves 
around it, or else the ground so loose that the plant, being a 
poison even to itself may breath its poison out off its roots else 
it die of itself. Mark you it is always well drained and if you 
dig down to the end of the root you will find limestone.” 

And so after years of disappointment and failure, like my own 
grandfather, I turned to the “‘Table of Herbs’’ and there found 
the secret of delphinium culture—old lime or plaster and the soil 
s0 loose the roots can breathe. 

The larkspur, or delphinium, was probably what has come 
down to us as belladonna and the grandiflorum types. The 
annual species, Delphinium ajacis came from Switzerland, and 
Delphinium consolida is a native of most parts of Europe. Of 
course formosum came to us from China. 

_ So wonderful and immense has been the improvement that 
it is in the fullest sense appropriate to speak of the evolution of 
the modern delphinium, and in that evolution some of our great- 
est hardy plantsmen have played important parts. Of the 
English, Kelway, Harkness, Blackmore, and Langdon, and of 


LILLIAN SCHOFIELD-CLOUGH 


course Watkin Samuel's Wrexham Holly- 
hock strain. In America, no less glory is 
due Burbank and our Pacific Coast and California hybridizers. 

Experience, we are told, is a dear teacher. For me the experi- 
ence I have had with the plants and seeds of the new delphini- 
ums has been exceedingly dear. First I bought plants only to 
have them disappear after the first flowers faded. A few lived 
until fall, but never did a plant live and bloom two seasons in 
my garden. Then I tried seeds, and when after repeated 
failures a few really did germinate, the poor babies lived a few 
weeks, then went the way of their predecessors. Delphinium I 
wanted, and womanlike, delphinium I must have, so I begged 
seeds from a neighbor, fresh seeds, gathered from the plants 
myself. I took them home and planted them in a new way. 
From those fresh seeds I raised strong, healthy plants. One of 
them is now five years old, and this year (1929) it grew 20 
flower stalks 7 feet tall. Yes, it is just a common delphinium, 
but I have not the courage to dig it up and throw it away. Now 
I dare to pay $10 for a package of seed that I know to be fresh. 
By fresh I mean seed that has just ripened on the plant. 


REALIZE the cry of fresh seed is an old one and that every- 
body may be tired of hearing it, but if one is to meet with 
success growing delphiniums from seed, the seed must be fresh 
—“just off the stalk.’’ Our Pacific Coast and California growers 
send out seed as soon as ripe, about August 1. Far be it from me 
to discredit the English hybridizers—their work is truly won- 
derful and they deserve all credit paid them—but English seed 
when sown and given the same treatment as the American- 
grown seed of the same English varieties gives only 25-percent 
germination compared to the germination of American-grown 
Now to sow the fresh seed I use old plaster broken in half- 
inch pieces. I even save some of the dust to mix with the top 
soil. The seed may be sown in the coldframes if they are mole- 
proof. I use a box about 18 inches wide and 25 inches long. 
The width and length of the box do not really matter, just so it 
may be easily handled. The depth does count and that should 
be about 41% inches. One inch in the bottom of the box should 
be broken plaster. In a separate container mix 3 parts good gar- 
den soil with 1 part leafmold and the dust from the broken 
plaster. Fill the box to within 1 inch of the top with this mix- 
ture. Then sift leafmold and a little of the plaster dust over it 
until the box is filled to within % inch of the top. Water, and 
the next day sow seeds thinly in very (Continued on page 129 
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The unusual entrance court of the Fox home suggests France but is decidedly modern and American. Mr. Fox's 


studio and the garage are shown at the right. 


The group of birches adds greatly to the beauty of the picture 


Fontaine Fox Talks About How 
He Built His Home 


N AN afternoon in mid-October one 

of America’s most famous car- 

toonists sat in the living-room of 
his house at Roslyn, Long Island, and dis- 
cussed houses and their building. A pale 
autumn sun was sinking behind woods that 
still showed the glory of gold and russet 
and brilliant-scarlet foliage. The photog- 
rapher, annoyed by that sun and waiting 
for an opportune moment, was taking a 
final “‘shot’’ of the exterior. And mean- 
while I sat in the living-room with Fontaine 
Fox and listened. 

‘The greatness of Mr. Fox’s work lies in 
his power of interpreting—and sweetening 
with his wit—the everyday life of the aver- 
age small city or suburban community. 
Few indeed are the men who cannot re- 
member their own adventures as members 
of such a club of small boys as Mr.Fox 
frequently pictures; and most of us, surely, 
were either the devoted followers of a 
Micky (Himself) Maguire or his terrified 
victims from the more polite residential 
section across the railroad tracks. What 
resident of a small community cannot see 
the Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang, Aunt 
Eppie Hogg, or the Powerful Katrinka re- 
flected in some familiar fellow resident. 
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The creator of Mickey (Himself) 
Maguire and Tomboy Taylor wath 
a less famous child, his daughter 
Betty, in the garden of their home 


And the famous Toonerville Trolley has its 
physical counterpart in all sections of the 
country, even in these days of motor 
busses. 

It was with considerable interest, there- 
fore, that I waited to hear what this man, 
who has so unerringly—and yet so sympa- 
thetically — caricatured the suburbanite 
and small-town dweller, had to say about 
a subject that forms the chief interest of 
the suburbanite’s life. What did Fontaine 
Fox think about a home? 

He was talking about his own house, now 
five years old and beginning to settle down 
into its surroundings, but he stated a prin- 
ciple that should be the watchword of 
every person who builds. 

That principle is quality, not size. 

“The first thing to consider in building a 
home,’’ said Mr. Fox, ‘‘is to see that it is 
well built. When they started work on this 
house I said I wanted it so well built that 
if I decided to come back as a ghost and 
haunt it one hundred fifty years hence it 
wouldn’t be a tumble-down shack that no 
self-respecting ghost would ever think of 
haunting. 

“My friends said to me: ‘What’s the use 
of building a house to stand for a hundred 
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What is the plan? What sug- 
gestions can you give for deco- 
ration? How can I finance a 
home? Why plece a pantry 
between dining-room and 
kitchen? These are typical of 
thousands of inquiries con- 
stantly being received by Better 
Homes and Gardens, indicating a 
sustained interest in home- 
building. It is a very human 
interest, disclosing great 
enthusiasm for the fine art 
of building and making homes 
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years! You’re foolish for putting 
money where it can’t be seen. 
You'll never get your money out of 
this place if you should ever want 
to sell.’ 

“I replied that probably I be- 
lieved in reincarnation; that may- 
be I’d come back here in a hundred 
years or more. I shouldn’t want 
my house to be an eyesore. 

“And so I went ahead on that 
principle and didn’t skimp. We 
put money where it didn’t show 
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and have had no reason to regret it. 
We used structural steel beams 
where wood could have been used, and in 
one or two instances the architect used 
larger and more closely spaced joists than 
were actually specified in the plans. The 
result has been very satisfactory. We be- 
lieve this method has been of value in 
preventing the plaster of walls and ceil- 
ings cracking as the house dried out and 
settled. 

“T know of a house twice as big as mine, 
built about the same time and costing 
approximately the same as mine cost. 
That house is falling to pieces today, while 
mine is good for a century or more. Which 
one was the most economical to build?” 

Such are Mr. Fox’s 
ideas about the im- 
portant, practical 
matter of construc- 
tion and relative costs. 
If we look at the house 
itself other phases of 
what home ownership 
ineans to this family 
inay speak more fully 
than words. 

A long, leafy ave- 
nue thru birch and 
oak woods curves up 
a hill to the knoll on 
which the house is 
placed. One is not 
aware of it until the 
last turn in the ave- 
nue and it is there 


he living-room is ade- 
lightfully graceful and 
yracious room. The 
simplicity and charac- 
ter of the furnishings 
are worthy of study 


before one’s eyes—an exquisite small 
house of brick with the high-hipped 
roofs, tall chimney stacks, spacious win- 
dows, and slatted blinds of a small French 
country house. It is reminiscent of small 
chateaux and old manorhouses in Nor- 
mandy—the high roof, the chimney 
stacks, slatted blinds, half-dormers, even 
the brick walls have their prototypes in 
many of the houses of the country gentry 
of that pleasant province—and it calls to 
mind the words of Paul Cret in his intro- 
duction to a book on the domestic archi- 
tecture of rural France: 

“In considering these pictures of minor 
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works one is refreshed by the simplicity 
that achieves beauty thru economy and 
bears out the old principle of composi- 
tion: ‘all that is useless is harmful’ .. . 
How many of our buildings will be able 
to support the weight of centuries? Our 
roofs, instead of changing in time their 
straight lines for subtle curves, can only 
rot and fall to pieces with the rusting of 
nails that give them all their strength.” 

The car comes to a stop in a spacious 
graveled forecourt. In front of us is the 
house, its walls showing the mellow tones 
of carefully chosen common red _ brick 

beneath the clinging tendrils of the ivy 

that is rapidly covering them. To the 
right is a secondary building joined to 
the main house by a high brick garden 
wall that is pierced by a white wooden 
gate. This building, a unit in itself, with 

a separate heating plant so that it can 

be used in winter when the main house 

is closed, comprises studio and garage on 
the ground floor and a three-room ser- 
vants’ apartment on the second. 

The house and this auxiliary unit are 
so placed that the main living-rooms get 
the desired southwestern exposure. The 
living-room and master’s bedroom above 
it face west and south, the two rooms of 
the children’s suite face west, the guest 
room has south and east exposure, and 
the studio and servants’ apartments have 

a southern outlook. The kitchen is open 
to the north and east, and the studio unit 
has its back to the north. This throws the 
main rooms open to the maximum of air 
and sunshine and permits the more utili- 
tarian portions of the establishment to be 
placed as far away from the living part of 
the house as is consistent with con- 
venience. 

A flagstone path set in concrete and 
bordered by dwarf box leads to the six- 
light French door in the two-story bay 
that forms the most interesting architec- 
tural feature of the entrance front. This 
door opens intoa (Continued on page 96 
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house. 


A garage which forms the garden background and separates it 
from the drive. The dining porch connects house and garage 


HE motor car has, these many 
years, ceased to be a_horseless 
buggy, and, by the same token, the 
garage is no longer a carriage house nor 
vet a stable. The automobile, in fact, is 
more of a piece of furniture than a wagon, 
a vehicular davenport, if you will allow. 

The garage might be better called a 
motor room. At any rate, it should reflect 
the marvelous mechanical perfection of 
the machine it houses, in its convenience 
and equipment, and share the vast im- 
provements that have been the lot of the 
home in recent years. The modern car 
merits something more than 
a converted woodshed or a 
building constructed along 
such traditions. 

Wherever the garage may 
be—attached to the house, 
detached, or a part of the 
house—it deserves as much 
architectural design as the 
dwelling, its convenience 
will be amplified by a little 
careful thought, and its con- 
struction is of the utmost 
importance. 

The appearance of the 
garage becomes increasing- 
ly more important as it is 
brought into greater promi- 
nence with the rest of the 
dwelling and with the gen- 


An unusual way to attach a garage to an high-foundation 
The steps lead to the house under cover of the roof 
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The Garage 
Grows 


Up 


WILLIAM ROBERTS 

















eral plan. If your motor room is 
indicated by nothing else than a 
door, that door should be as good- 
looking as the one thru which you 
enter your house. Nor should there be 
any attempt to camouflage it so that it 
will appear as an inclosed porch nor, even 
as has been tried, as the side of a house, 
with clapboards, invisible hinges, and 
with frames and sash let into the door. 
Automobile openings are as capable of 
good looks as are any other openings of 
the house. If the space for the car is in 
the shape of a small wing, it should har- 

















monize and be a part of the house, not 
something added, seemingly, as an after- 
thought. Finally, if the garage must be 
a separate building, there is a splendid 
opportunity of achieving a pleasing bit of 
architecture as an addition to the garden 
scheme. It should be something that will 
be enjoyable to view from the house, from 
the neighbor’s house, and from the street. 

By way of prediction, one may expect 
to see considerable improve- 
ment in the interior appear- 
ance of the garage. It stands 
to reason that if we take 
pains to make our hallways, 
vestibules, and other parts 
of the house thru which we 
merely pass, as attractive as 
we can, then there is no 
reason why this interior 
should not come in for an 
equal amount of attention, 
in keeping, of course, with its 
use. (Continued on page 92 


Here the small stone garage 
forms an attractive garden 
feature and is blended into its 
setting by lovely garden walls 
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house of average size without wishing 
within a few months or years that it 
contained one more room or one more 
bathroom, another closet, or some extra 
space somewhere. This is only natural, 
as the wants of the average family in- 
crease from year to year and what seemed 
ample at the time of building is quite 
likely to be cramping long before the 
family is ready‘or able to forsake the 
house for newer and larger quarters. 
Such a state of affairs sooner or later 
brings up the question of possible altera- 
tions and additions as the only way of 
adjusting the difficulty. The design of a 
major addition to a house, such as an 
entire wing or extension carrying thru 
from basement to roof, requires careful 
study and skillful handling; such an addi- 
tion may easily prove to be a disappoint- 
ment, unless, of course, the original house 
was planned with later extensions defi- 
nitely in mind. However, in the ordinary 
house there are many ways additional 
space can be made available. This article 
will point out some of them. 
The writer finds that in many cases the 
imperative need is for another bedroom 
and usually another bathroom. As chil- 
dren grow up they want a room of their 
Own apiece, and nothing is more wearing 
on the family nerves than the daily re- 
peated necessity of waiting on the bath- 
room while it is occupied by another 


[: IS likely that no one ever built a 


LIVING-ROOM 











The plans above show how easily a gener- 
ous bay window and a fire place can be built 
into a home. The bay window indicated is 
large enough to accommodate a reading 
table and several chairs or a couch 


The plan at right shows how the plan at 
left has been altered to permit building in 
wardrobe closets and an additional bath- 
room and a shower. The properly designed 
wardrobe provides efficient clothing storage 


JOHN NORMILE 


member of the household. One easy 
method of meeting this situation is to 
finish the attic, where, with a small out- 
lay, it is generally possible to achieve a 
comfortable bedroom and _ bathroom, 
either for the use of the children or the 
maid, thus releasing a main bedroom in 
the second story and relieving the de- 
mand on the other bathroom. 


“Tas operation typically involves the 

cutting in of one or more dormer win- 
dows, the insulation of the roof, new 
partitions, strengthening the attic-floor 
construction, extending the heating, light- 
ing, and plumbing systems, and widening 
or straightening the attic stairs. To insure 
the comfort of the attic bedroom, cross- 
ventilation and thoro insulation are neces- 
sary. It is advisable that both the under 
side of the roof and the partitions and ceil- 
ing of the new rooms be insulated either 
with fiber quiltings or fiber-composition 
sheathing, as the exposure to heat and cold 
is at a maximum at the roofline. In the 
construction of the partitions very good 
results may be obtained thru the use of 
plaster board on wood studding, and 
where particular care is taken to obtain 
smooth joints, this type of partition can 
easily be papered. 

In alterations of this type it is often 
possible to provide a cedar closet for 
winter-clothes storage, along with the 
other new rooms. Such a feature is well 
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worth the small additional expense, as the 
added accessibility of the attic makes the 
closet quite useful. Wide, deep shelving 
and a clothes-hanger rod are the best 
equipment for this class of storage. 

For the extra bath or toilet room in the 
second story it is many times possible to 
convert an existing closet or pair of ad- 
joining closets into a satisfactory room of 
this character. If the space available 
does not permit the installation of a tub 
bath, perhaps a shower is possible, as a 
good shower can be put in a third less 
space than is required for a tub. Or if 
the space is greatly restricted, a toilet 
room which has a lavatory and water 
closet will serve very well. Sometimes 
space from an overly large bedroom can 
be similarly utilized, but in any case a 
careful study of the average house will 
generally develop a corner or closet which 
can be converted in this manner. Of 
course, there must be an outside wall 
so that the room can be properly venti- 
lated and lighted. 


ANOTHER popular demand in the 

home of a growing family is for 
more clothes-storage space. Closets are 
generally overcrowded and there is sel- 
dom any chance to expand them. The 
easiest and best way to correct this situa- 
tion is to install clothes wardrobes in the 
bedroom, where they can be placed with- 
out destroying (Continued on page 139 





E PAT ourselves on 
the back because of 
the high efficiency of 


our factories and the finished 
products they turn out, but 
how many of us realize that 
the humble strawberry plant is 
a factory whose efficiency and 
finished product put to shame 
even the greatest of human 
efforts at manufacturing? Is 
there a manufacturing plant 
which can build itself or its 
product out of nothing? Is 
there one which operates with- 
out waste? Yet the strawberry 
plant makes itself and its 
product — fruit — out of air, 
water, and ashes! Moreover, 
it has no waste product to 
make it blush for shame! 

When we understand this 
factory we shall naturally sup- 
ply such raw materials as are 
within our control and operate 
it so efficiently that it will de- 
liver a high-quality product in 
what we modern humans call 
quantity production. So let 
us examine it and its workings. 

The foundation of the plant 
is a root system which extends 
at least as widely as the tops 
but rarely more than a foot 
deep unless we make the bed 
deeper. Its duty is to pump 
water from the ground to all 
parts of the plant. This water 
contains more or less soluble 
chemicals naturally present in the soil. 
Some of these are essential to growth and 
fruit production. 

The factory proper is in the leaves, 
where the water combines with the air 
during daylight to manufacture the ma- 
terials from which the plant and its fruit 
are developed. Water is the great trans- 
porting agency of both crude and manu- 
factured materials. Without it the plant 
could neither grow, operate, nor produce 
fruit. Tho this transportation demands 
large quantities of water, still larger 
amounts are needed to cool the plant, for 
the direct effects of the sunlight and of the 
activities of plant growth are to develop 
heat. This would kill the plants were it 
not for the abundant and constant water 
supply which passes into the air as vapor. 

Water is needed especially between 
blooming and harvest time, for during 
that month or six weeks the plant may 
produce fruit more than four times the 
weight of its leaves, roots, and stems. Of 
this weight nine-tenths is water. Unless 
we assure ample water, therefore, we can- 
not expect the factory to operate prop- 
erly, much less produce an abundance of 
fine fruit. 
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My Mouth Waters for Strawberries 


“Doubtless God could have made a better berry than the strawberry, but doubtless 
God never did.’—William Butler, famous seventh-century English physician 


M. G. KAINS 





A good crop of strawberries would be 
the envy of all your neighbors and a 
source of fruit for the table and for jam 


Another important time to supply 
water is during late summer and autumn 
when the buds for the following season’s 
fruit are developed. It is also as impor- 
tant then to have abundant available 
plant food as in spring. Without water 
the food cannot become available. 

Fortunately we may easily conserve 
and supply water in six ways: (1) by 
maintaining an ample quantity of decay- 
ing vegetable matter or humus in the 
soil; (2) by digging deeply and breaking 
the lumps finer; (3) by keeping the surface 
inch of soil loose thru cultivation; (4) by 
mulching liberally; (5) by reducing the 
number of plants in the rows; and (6) by 
irrigating. 


UMUS acts as a sponge; it quickly 
absorbs but slowly releases water for 
plant use. It may be supplied by well- 
decayed stable manure, compost, com- 
mercial humus, shredded peatmoss, or be 
turned under (as cover crops or green 
manure). As it decays humus also yields 
more or less food for the roots to absorb. 
Deep digging and breaking up the soil 
enable the roots to penetrate to lower 
levels and mixes humus with the sub- 


soil, thus making a larger reser- 
voir for holding water. 

Surface cultivation makes a 
layer of loose soil which, tho 
it may even become dusty, acts 
like a blanket to reduce the 
evaporation of water from the 
exposed surface. We must be 
careful, however, not to go so 
deeply as to cut the roots. 
Half an inch to an inch is 
ample. 

Mulches, other than the so- 
called “dust’’ mulches main- 
tained by cultivation during 
the growing season, include 

* loose materials that may be 
spread on the surface to check 
evaporation (or, during winter 
to prevent the plants’ being 
heaved out of the ground by 
frost). Undesirable kinds are 
fresh manure, litter, straw, and 
hay because they contain weed 
seeds. Good ones include marsh 
or salt hay and buckwheat 
straw for use between the rows 
and buckwheat hulls or shred- 
ded peatmoss among the plants 
themselves. 

Reducing the number of 
plants permits the remaining 
ones to utilize the available 
supply of water and plant food 
to better advantage. Repeated 
experiments in many states 
have proved that plants not 
less than 6 inches apart and in 
rows only 6 to 8 inches wide 

grow larger and healthier and produce 

more and finer fruit than do those in 
wider rows where the plants are crowded. 

Moreover, the picking is easier because 

the berries are mostly on the outsides of 
the rows where they are readily seen. 
Irrigation by means of an overhead 
system is a sort of insurance because it 
may be used whenever needed. Against 
its cost is also the fact that it may largely 
take the place of cultivation and mulch- 


ing. 
N° MATTER how much water may be 


in the soil or how well we.may main- 
tain the supply we must have more than 
just water if we want fine fruit and lots of 
it. If there is a shortage of either during 
the period of plant development (late 
summer) the number and strength of the 
fruit buds for the following season’s crop 
will be reduced. No care in the spring will 
offset neglect during the previous fall. 
All we can expect from fertilizing during 
spring is enhancement of size and quality 
of the fruit for which the foundation was 
laid the previous season. 
The importance of developing large, 
healthy plants is (Continued on page 76 
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NE of Nature’s most fre- 
quent combinations of 
materials is rocks and 


water, and the use of either ma- 
terial in garden design seems to 
demand the other. One of the 
best ways to combine the pool 
with the rockery is by using small 
artificial springs originating up in 
the rockery, the water tumbling 
down over the rocks in a little rill 
which finally comes to rest in the 
cool, quiet waters of the pool. 

This combination is practicable 
in several respects. It permits the 
water, which is too cold for water- 
lilies as it comes direct from the 
city mains, to warm up as it flows 
along in the sun, and thus per- 
mits us to have the charm of mov- 
ing water and a fresh supply 
without checking the bloom of the 
waterlilies. Also, as the water 
drops over the series of little falls 
it becomes well aerated and is fine 
for the goldfish which we all have 
us an accessory of the lily pool. 
And, above all, there is the tink- 
ling sound of falling water which 
is its highest charm. 

Such a little stream, or rill, con- 
necting the rock garden with the 
pool permits the exercise of any 
amount of ingenuity but is not 
really difficult. It is best to 
start at the pool and work up- 
wards, as it is easier to check 


the water levels. Altho the course of the rill is in the general 
shape of a stream, the idea is to build it in a series of levels so 
that it will be full of water all the time whether it is being fed 
with new water from the upper source or not. This means that 
the course must be built with a series of miniature dams. Each 
dam controls a water level which gauges the height of the sides 
of the rill back to the base of the next dam, and from the over- 
flow point of that ledge back to the next, and so on. Curb your 
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Construction of the brook. Stones are 
embedded in concrete in such a way that 
the construction material is not visible 


You Can Build a 
Brookside Garden 


CARL A. TAYLOR 


The brookside garden and 
its plan. Note that the water 
meanders among jutting 
rocks, lingers in pools, and 
splashes along in cascades 


DOOL._for the 
MALLYYARD 
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tendency to build in a 
straight line; make the 
brook meander along 
with plenty of curves. 
The combination of 
rock garden, spring, rill, 


and pool presents ideal opportunity 
to naturalize many diverse kinds of 
plants in a small area. The only limi- 
tation is that we must admit only the 
dwarf-growing kinds, for the whole 
project is Nature in miniature and 
one big-leaved, rampant grower can 
throw the whole thing out of scale. 

The spring can originate as a single 
source or from between broad, flat 
rocks, coming thru a pipe having tiny 
holes along its side. The water can be 
made to seep out from among the 
rocks for quite a distance along the 
pipe, seeming much like it does on a 
spring-fed rocky slope. 


A rock garden surrounding the spring at the upper level 
should have its soil well modified with leafmold from the woods 
and a good deal of sand, making a jolly place for such old favor- 
ites as Moss Phlox, Aubrietia, Armeria, Maiden Pink, Creeping 
Babysbreath, thyme, Sedum acre and other stonecrops. Or if 
the rock garden is a more shady one, for the columbines, ferns, 
Dicentra eximia and its near relative dutchmensbreeches, Viola, 
and violet. Of the violets I like King Edward, with its hand- 
some, glossy foliage and all-summer-blooming habit, the best. 

Along the stream it is well to use flowering plants of only the 
very latest creeping habit, such as Sedum acre and Moss Phlox, 
and only in patches in little curves of the brook, as the water- 
way is so narrow that plants of any height cut off the view of 
the water and the stream simply disappears from the picture. 


When selecting the planting for around the pool, remember 
that plants which naturally grow along waterways are adapted 


Concrete extends up sides of 
rill to Ya" above overflow point 
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to boggy soil. A concrete pool holds all 
the water inside, and the soil immedi- 
ately outside may be dry as the prover- 
bial bone unless some provision is made 
accordingly. One of the simplest ways, 
if the supply of water does not run all 
the time or in large volume, is to elimi- 
nate a pipe overflow but leave the rim 
of the pool at (Continued on page 128 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWIN A. FALK 


In this busy day some members of the family can enjoy the garden 


only at night. 


IGHTS in little gardens—cheery 
gleams with black elfin shadows 
about them, the soft glow from a 
luminous ball held up close to the branches 
of a tree, light filtering down thru the 
tracery of vines from a high-swung garden 
lantern, the flashing brilliance of a foun- 
tain spray under a strong, steady beam, 
the sharp clear outlines of a statue with 
soft, thick shadows below it, the clear 
rays of a reading lamp in a screened gar- 
denhouse, swaying lanterns on party 
nights, wide circles of light in which to 
play or garden in the cool of the day—why 
do we not see more of these? 

Garden lights may be eminently useful 
and practical and at the same time hand- 
some ornaments. The choice of fixtures 
will naturally be governed by the manner 
and extent of their intended use, the 
preferences of the owner, and the type of 
yarden in which they are to be hung. But 
they need not be costly, and they need not 
even be electrified. 

Most of us would avoid, if we could, a 
bold obtrusive lightpole. For the general 
illumination of a garden, however, we do 
need a strong white light suspended at 
whatever height is needed to be most 
effective, and usually a reflector is used 
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Lights, then, may be both practical and beautiful 


with it. If no building is near from which 
to suspend the light, the necessary pole 
may be made less objectionable by a drap- 
ery of vines. Birdhouses have been recom- 
mended for concealing such lights, the 
suggestion being that the house be divided 
with one side for the birds and the other 
for the electric-light bulb and its reflector. 

I once heard a busy surgeon say that 
he did most of his gardening by electricity. 
I thought of motor-driven tools but 
learned that for his recreation after a long 
day at the hospital he was accustomed to 
spend several hours of his evening work- 
ing in his brightly lighted garden. 


I HAVE for a friend a capable nurse 

whose wholesome vigor and inventive 
mind enables her even after an arduous 
day inside still to find a way to keep her 
garden gay and sweet. She hangs to the 
branches of her trees kerosene lanterns 
with broad white reflectors above them. 
These give excellent light and are easily 
moved about. In this day of the automo- 
bile, when we have gasoline fumes on 
almost every breeze, surely the necessary 
cleaning and filling of kerosene lanterns 
cannot be quite so irksome as we some- 
times imagine that it used to be. 


The Friendly, 
Useful Lights 


of 
the Garden 


FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


When we come to consider lights hung 
for both their use and beauty, the array is 
various. They may be of copper, brass, 
painted tin and iron, wood, pottery, 
pierced tin, or glass and wire, and there are 
forms to suit every type of garden. Those 
gardeners who work out their own designs 
and are the fortunate possessors of suffi- 
cient skill to put their ideals into tangible 
form are going to have the keenest 
pleasure in their lanterns. But those who 
choose to buy may make an admirable 
choice from among the many fine lanterns 
offered by firms manufacturing metal 
fixtures. 

The largest number of decorative gar- 
den lanterns are hung from brackets jut- 
ting out from buildings, terraces, walls, 
and pergolas, suspended from arches and 
the branches of trees or placed upon orna- 
mental pillars and posts. A lesser number 
are used for special occasions and enter- 
tainments when temporary extension 
cords make possible the unexcelled gaiety 
of varicolored lights. Those of another 
group are decorative in effect, tho them- 
selves concealed where they are used to 
illuminate brightly some piece of statuary, 
niche in a wall, or bit of water and leave 
the surrounding garden in absolute dark- 
ness. 


N CHOOSING the fixture for any of 
these uses, suitability is of prime im- 
portance. Perhaps a few examples of how 
other gardens have been lighted will be of 
interest to those whose own gardens have 
not as yet experienced the glowing touch 

of friendly garden lights. 
I recall one (Continued on page 104 
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This light, in the writer’s gar- 
den, is placed upon a tree, and 
casts its light on a pool beneath 
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A Play Garden i 


T’S a charming thing to create a garden for wise and 
experienced grown-ups. They know what it represents 

in restfulness and skill and beauty. Scientific names 

roll glibly off their tongues. But oh, how much jollier— 
and rarer—to make a garden for children! A good garden, 
like a good child, is never quite finished—there’s always 
something to do, new whims to try, and growth to watch. 
When the Welchs began to make their grown-folks’ 
plantings, seven years ago in the heart of Shenandoah, 
they set aside part of the big grounds for their young 
nephew and niece, grandson and granddaughter—Billy and 
Katherine, Frances and Edward. His nursery is Mr. 
Welch's vocation, his garden his enthusi- 
asm. So beautiful plantings have been 
thade around the restless brook and the 
quiet pool. Oriental ribbon grass, wild 
buttereups, phlox, pansies, iris, flax, and 
forget-me-nots appear. Over the sand 
pit is a Niobe Willow. Altho this part of 
the garden is supposed to be for the chil- 
dren, it’s not a bit unusual to find it full 
of parents, grandparents, and their grown- 
up friends, which of course gives the 
voung hosts and hostesses a chance to 


show their best hospitality. 


In the same portion of the children’s 
garden is set the play-yard equipment. 
Billy and Edward—regular boys—like the 
four-horse merry-go-round best. They are 
fond, too, of the big swing, the sand box, 
and the brook that ends in a fish pond. 
Frances and Katherine, tho, notice that 
the boys are fond of the toast and jam, 
wieners and rolls their sisters prepare at 
the outdoor stone oven. And the girls 
love to keep the little house shiny. 

Yes, indeed, there is a playhouse. Ed 
Welch had the floor and foundation built 
in one piece, which makes it impossible 
for rat and mouse visitors to come in. 
Grown-ups, looking at the house, long 
like Alice-in-W onderland for an invitation 
inside and quickly secure it from the 


children. Within 
are ruffly curtains 
at the seven win- 
dows, dishes in the 
built-in cabinet, a 
mirror so the cooks 
can primp before 
serving at the wee 
dining table, a tele- 
phone, and electric 
lights! The tiny 
broom and dust- 
pan are not mere 
ornaments, either. 

Mrs. Welch is a 
Wise grandmother. 
W hen the Maysare 
home from Cali- 
fornia and the 
Youngs have re- 
turned from Flori- 
da, she sets aside 


one day when the children shall renovate and elean their house. 
lhe only help they are given is that the tie-back curtdins are 


laundered at the big house. 


In the big folks’ garden are pergolas, sundials, and great 
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A Department Conducted by and for Our Readers 
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To dream in the spring sunshine beside 
a tranquil pool like the above borders 
on paradise. This one is part of F. A. H. 
Schepers’ garden, Crystal Lake, Illinois 





Yes, the water’s warm! Ready for 
robms and other winged friends to 
plunge into the bird-bath made by Jessic 
C. Kimball, Western Springs, Illinois 





At left and above: A chil- 
dren’s garden with equip- 
ment extraordinary—out- 
door stove and playhouse 


stretches of open lawn, a 
rose garden, a formal gar- 
den, and a pond with lily 
pads and spouting frog- 
fountains. But when 
friends come to visit—tho 
they look with unfeigned 
interest at the shrubs, 
flowers, and trees, enjoy 
the carpet of purple and 
white violets, and sympa- 
thize with the robins 
plunging and splashing in 
the bird bath—most of all 
they are entranced by the 
lovely, usable corner be- 
longing exclusively to four 
active children. — Anna 
Manley Galt, Emporia, 
Kansas. 


Stop the Thieves! 
A FRIEND invited me 


over one evening to 
see his strawberries and 
sent me home with a pail- 
ful of superfine ones. Such 
berries I have seldom seen. 
There were two beds of 
them, each measuring at 
least 25 x 35 feet. He had 
berries enough, not only 
for his family but for all 
the neighbors and all the 
birds in the neighborhood. 
Even then many wasted 
on the vines by becoming 
too ripe. 

As I walked home I 
thought of my own little 
patch, which ripened later 
than his, and wondered 


how I could protect my few berries from the birds. My neighbor 
-had no bird problem because he had so many berries. I had a 


real bird problem because I had so few. 
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My patch was about five feet wide (Continued on page 131 





The Stories Our Grandparents Told Us 


Books About the Pioneers—Real 
People of Our Own Families 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 





OT all our grandparents 

were pioneers, of course, 

but our country is so 
new and the westward trek so 
recent that it is safe to assume 
that the great majority of them 
were. And this is why a first-rate 
pioneer book, the story of the set- 
tlement of any corner of this vast 
land, needs little publicity to 
make it a success. The stories our 
grandmothers told us—or perhaps 
it was our grandfathers (somehow 
pioneering usually had more glam- 
or for the man than for the wom- 
an)—remain to nearly all of us the 
most enchanting stories we ever 
heard. 

This country as a whole has 
a history more thrilling than that 
of any single individual. Mark 
Van Doren realized this when he 
set out to prepare his recent vol- 
ume An Autobiography of America 
(A. and C. Boni, $5), for he let 
America tell its own story thru 
the narratives of eighty persons 
who helped to make its history. 
The book begins with Captain 
John Smith, settler of Jamestown 
away back in 1607, and closes 
with the tale of John Wesley 
Gordon, a Negro laborer who 
roamed thirty-eight states and 
told a sociologist, Howard W. 
Odum, all about it in 1928. I 
have heard Mr. Van Doren criti- 
cized for his choice of material, 
or rather for leaving out some of 
the best, but so far as I am con- 
cerned, the book is altogether de- 
lightful. I can imagine it as the 
basis for all sorts of happy excur- 
sions into different periods and 
places, but even if you do no 
other reading than the book itself, 
it gives you a vivid sense of what 
has gone before. eee 

To most of us one time and 
place has its particular appeal. In 
picking up An Autobiography of 
America for the first time, I found 
myself, a Middlewesterner born 
and bred, seeking out the chapter called 
“Hamlin Garland Spends His Boyhood 
on the Prairies.” Mr. Van Doren took 
this from A Son of the Middle Border, one 
of Garland’s books. Here I felt myself at 
home, not thru personal experience, but 
thru tales I had heard as a child. Here is 
a picture of one prairie family, dominated 
by a father with the westward fever, leav- 
ing lowa for South Dakota: 

“There, on a low mound in the midst of 
the prairie, in the shadow of the house we 
had built, beneath the slender trees we 
had planted, we were bidding farewell to 





Telegreph Treil. 


almost unknown country. 


career up to that time. 


McClintocks. 
the basis of A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER. 


yeers to write. 
the ere of settlement lying between 1840 and 1914. 


of migrating families. 


make then. 
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Januery twenty-second. 


Deer Mrs. LeCron: 
In the spring of 1898, after finishing my LIFE OF ULYSSES 
S. GRANT, I began to plen to go into the Klondike over the 


William Dean Howells, I said, “I shall go in here and come out 


there," a treil of nearly twelve hundred miles through an 
that I was sterting on e path holding meny perils and thet I 
might not come beck. 


With this in mind, I begen to dictate the story of my 


Was my story and the story of my people, the Gerlends and the 


of ea four-volume autobiography which it has taken me fifteen 


history of my family would be, in a sense, the chronicle of 


kept it intimate and personal, the joys end sorrows of a group 


MAKERS, is. based upon my memory of the telk around a pioneer fire- 


The other three volumes are as true as my own memory can 


—— 





one cycle of emigration and entering an- 
other. The border line had moved on, and 
my indomitable Dad was moving with it. 
I shivered with dread of the irrevocable 
decision thus forced upon me. I heard a 
clanging as of great gates behind me and 
the field of the future was wan and wide. 

“From this spot we had seen the wild 
prairies disappear. On every hand wheat 
and corn and clover had taken the place 
of the wild oat, the hazelbush, and the 
rose. Our house, a commonplace frame 
cabin, took on grace. Here Hattie had 
died. Our yard was ugly, but there 


One dey in showing the meps of my route to 


As I uttered this I suddenly realized 


It was put in the third person but it 


This manuscript, crude and hesty es it was, became 


It was the beginning 


As @ typicel mid-west settler'I felt that the 


I designedly 


Of the four books, Volume One, THE TRAIL 


Jessie’s small feet had worn a 
slender path. Each of our lives 
was knit into those hedges and 
rooted in these fields and yet, not- 
withstanding all this, in response 
to some powerful yearning call, 
my father was about to set out 
for the fifth time into the still 
more remote and untrodden west. 
Small wonder that my mother sat 
with bowed head and tear-blinded 
eyes, while these good and faith- 
ful friends crowded around her to 
say good-by. 

“She had no enemies and no 
hatreds. Her rich singing voice, 
her Smiling face, her ready sym- 
pathy with those who suffered, 
had endeared her to every home 
into which she had gone, even as 
a momentary visitor. No woman 
in childbirth, no afflicted family 
within a radius of five miles had 
ever called for her in vain. Death 
knew her well, for she had closed 
the eyes of youth and age, and 
yet she remained the same laugh- 
ing, bounteous, whole - souled 
mother of men that she had been 
in the valley of the Neshonoc. 
Nothing could permanently cloud 
her face or embitter the sunny 
sweetness of her creed. 

“One by one the women put 
their worn, ungraceful arms about 
her, kissed her with trembling 
lips, and went away in silent 
grief. The scene became too pain- 
ful for me at last, and I fled away 
from it—out into the fields, bit- 
terly asking, ‘Why should this 
suffering be? Why should mother 
be wrenched from all her dearest 
friends and forced to move away 
to a strange land?’ ” 

Of all our present-day writers, 
Hamlin Garland has perhaps 
made the greatest contribution to 
pioneer literature. Born in 1860 
at West Salem, Wisconsin, he 
sprung from a typical family of 
the period, and fortunately, too, 
he could write. And quite as for- 
tunately, he chose his own background as 
a source of material. From his Main- 
Travelled Roads (Harper and Brothers, 
$1.50), published in 1890, to his Middle 
Border Series (T'rail-M akers of the Middle 
Border, A Son of the Middle Border, and 
A Daughter of the Middle Border)—each 
volume of which is published by The 
Macmillan Company and costs $2.50, he 
has written almost exclusively of pioneer 
life in the Middlewest. 

You have of course heard many varia- 
tions of the ancient joke about the Pilgrim 
Mothers, who (Continued on page 82 
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be large in order to 

be beautiful, that 
home which we plan to 
make our very own some 
day. For, whether it is 
to have five roomsorfour- 
teen, we can only be in 
one room at one time. A 
wrist watch may be more 
beautiful than a clock 
which is many times its 
size. 

For the small family it 
is surprising how few 
rooms are absolutely nec- 
essary. Architects are 
discovering this. They 
reason that a five-room- 
and-bathroom apartment 
is considered average 
good size in any city. 
The rent for such quarters may run into 
large figures. Why, therefore, cannot this 
same apartment be detached, housed 
under its own roof, and placed on its own 
lot?) Five rooms and bathgoom! Yet 
most really small houses have at least six 
rooms. A good five-room house may be 
built almost anywhere for about five thou- 
sand dollars; in some districts for less if 
cellars are not required and the heating 
plant is one of the ground-floor types. 

A kitchen, living-room, dining-room, 
two bedrooms, and bathroom are the ac- 
tual essentials. Many a city-apartment 
living-room has been converted into an 
emergency guest room upon occasion. 
Davenport beds permit this and are often 
useful. In the very smallest houses one 


I: DOES not need to 







Above: A small house, honest 
in every element, with the 
simplest possible lines. The 
well-cared-for grounds en- 
hance qualities of the house 


Four Small Homes With All Essentials 


They Prove That Economy in Size Need Not Result in a Packing-Box Effect 


H. ROSSITER SNYDER 





Home of Burton Shelley, Guilford, Connecticut, a modern small house built 
on the unit plan. The line of the later roof addition is still seen in the shingles 


of the bedrooms may be eliminated and 
the dining-room condemned to a dining 
alcove. The up-to-date unit plan of 
building homes permits beginning with 
the essential rooms, always with a thought 
as to how the next unit is to be designed 
and added to the main block. 

That attractiveness may be a hand- 
maiden of simplicity and small size is 
proved in the accompanying photographs 
of homes which can be built at moderate 
cost, even owned on the pay-as-you-go 
plan. The majority of the cottages shown 
are “old-timers.”” It is from such original 
sources of small-house design that we may 
achieve time-enduring style satisfaction 
in new homes of today. 

The Burton Shelley cottage, at Guil- 


Below: Small houses may 
verge on the dollhouse and 
yet lose nothing in attrac- 
tiveness,as witness this cot- 
tage, in Lyme, Connecticut 
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ford, Connecticut, is an 
example of simplicity and 
beauty on strictly mod- 
ern lines. The left half 
was built and served, 
with its rear ell, as a 
complete home for some 
years. Thereafter an ad- 
ditional large room was 
added at the right hand. 
The different age of shin- 
gles shows a slight line of 
demarcation on the roof. 

The other two cottages 
show another type of sat- 
isfactory small house, pic- 
turesque in appearance 
and comfortable to live 
in. With these the roof 
slopes are comparatively 
steep, permitting good 
head room in the half- 
story rooms and also an air space under 
the ridge for insulation against heat and 
cold. Tiny windows have been placed in 
the peak at each end. When opened these 
give a good circulation of air to disperse 
the heat of summer sun upon the roofs. 

With this type of cottage a large living- 
room may be provided by using one-half 
the lower floor, the other half to provide 
dining-room, kitchen, and back porch. 
Upstairs these cottages furnish good space 
for two sizable bedrooms and bathroom. 
Here we find the essential five rooms and 
bathroom, all that one usually has in ex- 
pensive city apartments. 

The very small two-story house, at 
Guilford, Connecticut, has everything 
many of its larger (Continued on page 115 









Above: A quaint cottage at 
Saybrook, Connecticut. The 
slope of the roof, almost ver- 
tical, gives maximum head 


room on the second floor 
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“IT put my hand on the violin or the sensitive diaphragm of the radio, and my 
body is flooded with rhythmical vibrations. My mind transmutes the silvery 
nerve thrills into bird songs and wind songs, the tripping of tiny streams, the 
fluttering of moth and bee, the tremulous lisping of leaves. Thus my con- 
ception of music is built up of association and analogy.”—HELEN KELLER. 
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Helen Keller Sees Flowers and Hears Music 


Flowers Have Personalities, too, and Music Is 


More Than Sound, Says This Remarkable Woman 


Y MOST start- 
ling lesson in 
seeing and 


hearing, in learning of 

the unseen personality of flowers and of 
the enchanting inner beauties of the world 
of sound, came to me today, as I visited 
for an hour with Helen Keller, who can 
neither see nor hear, and yet finds joy in 
a flower garden and in the music of the 
spheres. I asked her how she was able to 
enjoy these things. 

“In replying to your question,” Miss 
Keller said to me, during the course of 
our conversation, “my ways of seeing and 
hearing the outer world are difficult to 
analyze. Indeed, I am almost convinced 
that my impressions cannot be expressed 
except in mystical symbolism. When I 
try to tell people my idea of natural 
phenomena beyond the reach of my 
hands, I am profoundly troubled by the 
remoteness of my inner life, and yet the 
intensity of it is fresh and throbbing as a 
physical reality. Things perceived by the 
spirit are imperfectly articulate. Only 
the greatest poets can put into words 
shades of soul experience. 

“T put my hand on the violin or the 
sensitive diaphragm of the radio, and 
my body is flooded with rhythmical vi- 
brations. My mind transmutes the silvery 
nerve thrills into bird songs and wind 
songs, the tripping of tiny streams, the 
fluttering of moth and bee, the tremulous 
lisping of leaves. Thus my conception of 
music is built up of association and anal- 
ogy. 

“T am extremely sensitive, not only to 
musical vibrations, but also to the ex- 
halation of flowers. Beside their delicate 
texture and fragrance, I feel a soul in 
them. By this I mean the personalities of 
flowers. Subtly they suggest human at- 
tributes. Some flowers are friendly, 
adapting themselves to our moods. The 
rose lends itself to all our human experi- 
ences, like a versatile companion. Some 
flowers have shy spirits that seem em- 
barrassed when I touch them. The 
mimosa actually shrinks from the human 
hand. Other flowers caress my palm with 
tenderest speech of curling petal and 
rustling leaf. Everyone feels 
the modesty of the violet 
and the thought that looks 
out of the upturned face of 
the pansy. Who does not 
welcome the hearty laugh of 
the peony, the childlike 
gaiety of daffodils, the mys- 
tical quality of lilacs, the 
pungent good sense of chrys- 
anthemums and mari- 
golds? Anyone can see that 
geraniums are cheerful, 
good-natured, workaday 
friends of man, and that the 
sunflower is an optimist, 
keeping its face ever to- 
wards the sun. 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


“Professor Villey, a blind Frenchman, 
believes that my pleasure in music and 
color is derived thru auto-suggestion 
rather than perception. I imagine this is 
true, but it is also true of everyone else.” 

Unexpected is Miss Keller’s constant 
use of the words “see’’ and “hear,’’ in 
view of her personal handicap. “Miss 
Keller will see you at 4 o’clock Saturday 
afternoon” had come the telegram signed 
by Polly Thomson, Miss Keller’s loyal 
friend and secretary for many years. 

When I arrived at the Forest Hills 
(Long Island) Station a little after 3, my 
first impression was that of a Tudor vil- 
lage, the ivy-covered red brick building, 
the great tower, and the big speaking 
clock, all reminding a visitor of an old 
English scene. 


HEN I descended the steps to the 

taxi stand and asked to be taken to 
Miss Keller’s home on Seminole Avenue, 
I was told by a driver that I need not 
ride, it was “just a two minutes’ walk,” 
and was then directed how to reach the 
main boulevard, two blocks distant. 
“When you get there, anyone will direct 
you,”’ he added. 

I found this true and also that all the 
townsfolk were interested in doing so. 
Two school girls, at the corner drugstore, 
overhearing my request for direction, 
volunteered to guide me personally and 
walked with me all the way to Miss 
Keller’s gate, telling, all the while, of the 
love and admiration her neighbors have 
for her. 

My first impression of the house, 
standing behind the iron fence and rather 
high-clipped hedge, was of a three-story 
pink-brick and stone dwelling, partly 
overhung with glistening ivy, the win- 
dows to the south being all shielded with 
striped awnings. 

My ring at the door was answered im- 
mediately by the appearance inside the 
screen of a beautiful, magnificent, brindle 
Dane, quite the largest dog that I have 
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ever seen. He was fol- 
lowed immediately by 
Miss Thomson, who wel- 
comed me cordially and 
took me at once thru the restfully fur- 
nished porch and a charming flower- 
scented hallway, to the family living- 
room. I was seated and left in charge of 
faithful Hans, the big dog, who stretched 
his huge form across the floor directly in 
front of me, and stayed there in an atti- 
tude of watchful waiting while Miss 
Thomson went to call Miss Keller. 

No portrait can, or does, do justice to 
the great personal beauty of Miss Keller, 
I thought instantly, as with high-held 
head, and erect, high-spirited person, she 
came towards me across the hall and the 
parlor to greet me graciously and hos- 
pitably. 

“T am glad to meet you,” she said 
quietly but distinctly, as she took my 
hand. “Kinscella—that is a Scotch or an 
Italian name? But no, you are an Ameri- 
can, aren’t you?”’ she continued, as we all 
three seated ourselves on the davenport, 
Miss Keller in the center. 

The impression of Miss Keller’s great 
charm deepened, as sitting there so 
quietly in her modish gray dress—her 
only decoration a string of pearls—she 
asked and answered questions as natu- 
rally as any hostess might. 

That my questions and conversation 
were conveyed to her hand by Miss 
Thomson seemed, after the first instant, 
not at all an unusual way to converse. 
Miss Keller’s diction and her command of 
the English language are such as to call for 
comment in this day of careless speech. 


“A\7OU wish to know what home and 

garden mean to me,”’ she said, at 
once. ‘My garden is my greatest joy. I 
feel that I am in the seventh heaven when 
among my plants. I feel the little heads 
pop up to look at me—my poppies, 
pansies, and pinks. We had a fine time in 
our garden last night with the hose. We 
have just set out a little Siberian elm tree, 
and not knowing that it was going to rain 
in the night, we watered it well. It took 
two of us to drag the hose around, and I 
got so dirty. You should 
have seen me then. I was a 
regular ‘black hand’!’’ This 
with an expressive motion 
of her hand and a smile at 
her own pun. 

“There in my garden I 
have my ‘green circle’ where 
I walk for at least an hour 
every day or evening. It is 
very (Continued on page 123 


“IT am extremely sensi- 
tive, not only to musical 
vibrations, but also to the 
exhalation of flowers” 





























































How a Teacher and an Architect Utilized 
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ITH so many building sites com- 
\ \ prising sloping ground, designers 
of small houses are beginning to 
pay more attention to the possible inten- 
sive use of the basement for other than 
the often questionable practice of em- 
ploying it for garage space. Presented 
here are two newly built homes, where, 
in each case, the grade of the lot was 
frankly admitted, with an attempt to 
take the greatest advantage of it. One 
dwelling was built for a school teacher, 
the other for an architect. Both are 
“‘problem’’ houses. 

The general requirements that were 
necessary to fulfill in the teacher’s house 
are characteristic of many a family. First, 
sleeping quarters were needed for the par- 
ents, a daughter, two vigorous sons, and 
for the grandmother of the children, who 
was to be a frequent visitor. As the par- 
ents were active in the social life of their 
community, a room of fair size in which 
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The plans, the ele- 
vation, and the sec- 
tions grouped here 
show the interest- 
ing possibilities of 
the basement in 
a house which is 
built on a lot that \ 
slopes away from . 
the street. A new, 
light, charming 
room is provided 


given an individu- 
ality which makes 
the whole plan full 
of interest and 
character. The 
second-floor plans 
are on page 108 


to entertain guests was likewise essential. 
For the meals, with a family of this size, 
something more than a breakfast alcove 
was necessary; a porch was of course de- 
sirable. In addition to these usual ele- 
ments of the home, the occupation of the 
master of the house was such that a study 
of fair dimensions, of some seclusion, and 
thoroly comfortable, could not be omitted. 
Such requirements should present no dif- 
ficulties to the architect; in fact, the 
possibilities made for a pleasing oppor- 
tunity in the way of design. There was, 
however, one further exaction, and most 
exact it was, influencing the design to as 
great an extent as any of the foregoing 
items: the absolute limit of the capital 
available. This guiding fact brought out 
the resolution that the house must be 
small and must be filled with usable 
space inside its four walls and roof. 

At the outset it was decided to purchase 
the most advantageous lot, for such a 







at little extra cost, *4 
and the house is p 
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dwelling, available in the desired locality. 
This being in very much of a suburb the 
ancient farmer’s conception of a good 
building site was followed. From the 
street level a fairly steep incline, approxi- 
mately one foot vertically to five feet on 
the level, rose for fifty feet, from which 
point the ground flattened out. There was 
also a slight grade following the slope of 
the road. After arriving at a general 
scheme for the house, a spot on the lot for 
it was selected; this was half on the rear 
level position and half on the slope. 


“FRE house in general followed the plan 
of those waich have three bedrooms and 
a bathroom on the second floor. The en- 
tire third floor was devoted to a capacious 
boys’ bedroom with another bathroom. 
On the first floor the living-room, 14 by 
26 feet, supplied the desired area for en- 
tertainment and engulfed what space 
would be usually devoted to a dining- 
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the Basement Room on Their Sloping Lots 
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room. A small dining-room, for the use 
of the family only, is gained thru this 
room. The living-room allows by its plan 
for a large table in the event of guests. 
The dining-room, filled as it is with case- 
ment windows, also serves the purpose of 
an inclosed porch, and, for the charm of 
such an arrangement, see James Whit- 
comb Riley’s poem “‘At Auntie’s House’’; 
the conclusion of each verse being ‘““We 
et out on the porch!’’ That extra essen- 
tial, the study, is found in the basement, 
which will be detailed further. Use and 
occupation of the house has proved the 
arrangement thoroly satisfactory. 


N THE modern home, supplied as it is 
with many conveniences, it is hard to 
reconcile the stairway to the basement 
leading only from a remote corner of the 
kitchen. Actually, the master has more 
reasons to visit the cellar than does the 



































Here is an intriguing development of 
a plan for a lot which slopes up from 
the street. The entrance at the side, 
which in these days of the automobile 
is more logical than a front entrance, 
gives the whole breadth of the house 
to the living-room and provides fine 
windows for the basement study. The 
exterior is simple but also interesting 


homemaker, and, in a case like this 
particularly, it is quite evident that 
access to this floor must not only 
be convenient but pleasing and in- 
viting. Further, in any home, no 
matter how small, one should be 
able to pass upstairs without enter- 
ing a room on the first floor. Such 
an arrangement is found here, with 
the addition that the basement 
room is approached by stairs from 
the front hall, as are the roqms on 
the second floor, thus giving the owner a 
very direct route to his study. A second- 
ary flight joins these cellar stairs and 
leads to the kitchen entry. Descending 
these steps to the basement we find our- 
selves in a small corridor, with doors lead- 
ing to the heating room, the laundry, and 
the study. 

When opening the door to the study, 
one is naturally expecting to enter a 
space of dim light and musty odor stored 
with various accessories of the house, 
most of which are probably beyond any 
possible reclamation. It is therefore a 
pleasant surprise to enter a room with 
as much claim to such a designation as 
any in the house; it is, in fact, not a cor- 
ner of the cellar but a room in the home. 

The study has also a character in 
keeping with its use. It is comfortable, it 
is picturesque, but without affectation in 
obtaining this quality. At one end of the 
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room is a fully glazed door, with side 
lights, leading to the outside. This ade- 
quate source of light and ventilation is 
augmented by a casement window of the 
same dimensions as those used in the 
bedrooms. The low ceiling, in the pur- 
suit of economy, is paneled with a plaster 
board, the divisions emulating old wide- 
joist construction. Wide, variegated wood 
flooring aids the character of the room. 


AS EXTREMELY attractive and alto- 
gether desirable feature of the room 
is a fireplace, built with little extra cost 
to the simple chimney of the house. The 
owner thus possesses most livable quarters 
for the pursuit of his studies, lifted from 
what might have been a forgotten corner 
of the cellar. 

Before detailing the mechanical quali- 
fications of a successful basement room 
let us discuss the (Continued on page 108 











The woman who cannot forbear using her best things had better lower her scale, placing it at such 





a level that she can afford to replace the broken and maimed objects without exceeding her budget 


Make Habit Your Servant, Not Master 


the creation of a home 

I noted that in making 
her plan for a home the 
homemaker must recognize 
her habits and those of her 
husband in the very beginning. By this 
time it must be clear to my readers what 
I meant. She must make a plan that she, 
being she, can carry out. The habits of 
twenty or twenty-five years cannot be 
changed in a moment because of a new 
job or the bonds of matrimony. Far better 
to make a plan that will allow for them. 
And before she can do that, she must 
know what they are. 

Let us take, for example, the simplest 
habit, that of neatness. Neatness is not 
a matter of character, or temperament, or 
knowledge. It is a habit that has been 
formed by discipline; at least, so pedagogs 
tell us. Sometimes I have my doubts, 
for | know a girl who took all the prizes 
during her four years at boarding school 
for the neatest room whose rooms today 
are always in confusion. Under the whip 
of discipline she forced herself to neat- 
ness. Away from it she reverted to her 
disorderliness. Perhaps, the pedagogs 
may say, she reverted to an earlier habit. 
Her mother may be held to blame. Be 
that as it may, it would be worse than 
useless for this girl, now married, to plan 


[: MY first article on 
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If She Uses These Methods Any Homemaker 
Can Model Her Own Plan for Her Home 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


a small house so filled with many things 
that each one must be kept in its ap- 
pointed place in order to achieve a pleas- 
ing effect. Far better for her to recognize 
that she lacks neatness and plan for a 
barely furnished home where things out of 
place are homelike instead of disorderly. 


HIS applies, I think, especially to the 

plan for bedrooms. There the tempta- 
tion to clutter is greatest. Toilet articles 
accumulate at a great rate. Little pil- 
lows, trays, candlesticks, and tiny lamps 
lend themselves so easily to disorder, 
for they must always be exactly placed 
with relation to each other. If the 
chances are ten to two or even five that 
they will not be kept so, the owner had 
far better go in for elimination, binding 
herself to the essential. Fussy draperies, 
frilled bedspreads, flowered papers, and 
small rugs increase the effect of disorder. 
If articles are likely to be strewn about, 
the designer had better plan for simple 
straight curtains, clean white bedcovers, 
monotones. There is beauty in simpli- 
city and chastity. There is restfulness 
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in space and bareness. She 
should strive for these ef- 
fects. The background of 
her home should be kept 
severe and the colors should 
be carefully chosen. Then 
the clutter will fade into them. The mis- 
placed articles and those left lying about 
will not appear so obtrusive. 

It is not enough that she should say, 
“T will have a place for everything and 
everything in its place,” for nothing will 
stay long in its place. Rather, she should 
say, “I will have the kind of things that 
do not need a special place, that will look 
right in any place they find themselves.” 
There are such things. She should not 
attempt composition. 


OT for her is the corner that presents 

a perfect picture with its old yellow 
lamp on a round pedestal table strewn 
with an old box, enamel ashtrays, and a 
book or two, standing beside a rose chair, 
a tapestried stool in front of it and a 
greenish-toned picture behind it. For the 
lamp will not stay in the center of the 
table, the ashtrays will not remain on it, 
the chair will be moved at the wrong angle 
to the table, the stool away from both. 
But still she can achieve beauty and make 
her room satisfying if only she is content 
to choose (Continued on page 79 

















What Life 
Insurance 
Can Do 

for You 


WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


NOTHER important ‘wrinkle” 
in insurance, says my friend 
who has been explaining the 


subject to me, is what we call the 
“installment” policy. Your widow, let 
us say, has $10,000 coming to her at 
your death. She lets some foolish 
relative or some dishonest promoter 
talk her into an unwise investment of 
her capital and loses it. It is estimated 
that 60 percent of insurarice money is 
lost thru foolishness. But if the policy 
had called for payment of the money 
in ten $1,000 yearly installments, this 
wouldn’t be so likely to happen. 

But what happens after the tenth 
installment is paid? No more income! 
Not so good! Well, it is possible to get a 
“survivorship-annuity’’ policy, which 
provides that the beneficiary, if she sur- 
vives the insured, will get an annuity as 
long as she lives; but the premiums are 
forfeited if the beneficiary dies first. 

Still more liberal is the “continuous- 
installment” policy, which promises a 
fixed number of installments, to be fol- 
lowed by the same installment for as 
many years as the beneficiary survives the 
installment period. This means that the 
installments get paid whether the bene- 
ficiary survives the insured or not, and 
that if she does survive she keeps right 
on getting it till she dies. The cost of 
such a policy varies with the age of the 
beneficiary. The older the beneficiary the 
lower the costs, and the poorer the bene- 
ficiary’s health the lower the cost. Of 
course, this is the best of all policies for 
the man who wants to provide a continued 
income for his family. Unfortunately, it 
is rather expensive. But many men feel 
that it would be better, in this manner, 
to provide a small income, to cover the 
rent and the grocery bills,.on such terms 
than leave a lump sum of several thou- 
sand dollars, which would soon be gone. 
Such an income would reduce the amount 
of income the survivors would have to 
earn in order to live with reasonable com- 
fort. It would protect them from any 
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Thru insurance a man can provide an income for his wife—for 
any number of years or for life—which will be paid in stated 
monthly installments rather than in a lump sum when he dies 


Third of “The Plain Facts About Life Insurance” Series 


danger of utter destitution, even tho 
they might have to reduce their standard 
of living. 

For example, suppose the man is 25 
years old and his wife 20. For $17.64 a 
year he can buy a policy which in case of 
his death will yield her $50 a year the 
rest of her life. To leave her an income of 
$1,200 a year, or $100 a month, he would 
thus have to pay $413.36 a year, which is 
perhaps a bit stiff for most married men at 
25. A hundred dollars a month sure in- 
come is not to be sneezed at by anyone. 

If the man were 35 years old and his 
wife were 35, the rate would be $21.70 a 
year for each $50 annual income. At 


- this rate an income of $100 a month 


would cost $520.80 a year. Many a man 
of 35 can afford this much. 


UCH, in substance, was my insurance 
man’s account of what he had to 
offer. It is to be understood by the reader 
that the rates given in this article and in 
the others of this series vary with differ- 
ent companies, and that within the limits 
defined the range of especially featured 
policies is very large. What has been given 
covers merely the essentials of life in- 
surance. 
Since my talk with my insurance-sales- 
man friend I have had occasion to delve 
rather deeply in the whole matter, and 
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my own conclusion is that when the aver- 
age man buys life insurance, a talk with 
his insurance man is not enough. In the 
first place, this means talking with some- 
one who is anxious not only to persuade 
him of the merits of life insurance but 
also to sell him some. In the second place, 
the salesman knows so much about it that 
the prospect is at a disadvantage. More- 
over, he is likely to be impatient and dis- 
inclined to go into a detailed, analytical 
discussion of the subject, because, being 
under pressure to buy, he is on the de- 
fensive. On this account, I am satisfied 
that the first step toward buying life in- 
surance should be the careful, unhurried, 
thoro reading of some really good book 
setting forth the basic philosophic and 
economic facts simply as facts capable of 
speaking for themselves, and without any 
added frills by way of an effort to break 
down sales resistance. After reading such 
a book a talk with a good insurance man 
becomes illuminating, and the discussion 
can be carried out on fairly even terms. 
There are many such books. The one 
with which I happen personally to be best 
acquainted is “Life Insurance,’ by Dr. 
Solomon 8. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ance and commerce at the Wharton 
School of Insurance and Commerce, in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Huebner is (Continued on page 87 








Your school grounds can be made 
just as attractive as this one, Jun- 
ior Gardeners! Write to Cousin 
Marion for school cut-out plans 


j What Fun Is 
his School Yard! 


As Seen by The Junior 
Garden Clubs of America 


In the Kingdom of the Landscape Architect 


ss H, ISHOULD never want to 
go home if I went to this 
school,’’ enthusiastically ex- 
claims a Master Gardener as our 
merry troop of Junior Garden Clubs 
stops before a school in the Kingdom 
of the Landscape Architect. 

“T didn’t think you had schools in 
this lovely kingdom, Mr. Landscape 
Architect. Everything here has been 
so beautiful,’ says a counselor. 

“Of course we have schools in our 
kingdom,”’ answers Mr. Landscape 
Architect. “And why shouldn’t they 
be as beautiful as our parks and 
homes? Do not forget that our chil- 
dren spend most of their wide-awake 
hours in school and on the school- 
grounds. They cannot be expected 
to like coming to dull, ugly, barren 
school grounds!”’ 

“Why, I never should forget a 
school like this. It just makes you 
happy to look at it,’’ says a Sprouter. 

“T just couldn’t go to this school 
with dirty hands and face or a poor 
lesson, could you?”’ asks a Climber 
of his friend. 

“All right, Junior Gardeners, how 
would you like to explore the school 
grounds?” asks our guide. ‘Suppose 


we play a game to see who can discover 
the most beautiful things that help to 


make this school grounds beautiful.”’ 


“There are high-pointed shrubs at the 


NE of our charter clubs, the Master Gar- 

deners of Plainview Junior High School, 
Plainview, Texas, reports such fun for the sum- 
mer’s gardening activity! 

Last year these Master Gardeners planned 
vegetable- and flower-garden contests. The 
following rules and a judging score for the vege- 
table-garden contest were made by a committee 
of the club’s own members and sent to me so 
that I could give them to other Junior Garden 
Clubs that wish to sponsor similar contests. 
Next month | shall give you the rules and judg- 
ing score for the fower-garden contest. 


Cons Yarn 


The Contest Rules 


(1) Space of garden must be at least 30 by 
40 feet, or its equivalent, 1,200 square feet. 

(2) Each contestant must do all work except 
plowing. 

(3) Each contestant must keep a neat and 
accurate account of all expenses and profits 
(both market and home use) and all business 
transactions. 

(4) The contestants must show a profit 
above all expenses. 


The Judging Score 


Plan of garden. , 


15 Points 
General attractiveness ) a 


I 

2 

3) Cultivation andabsence of weeds 30 

4) Uniformity and appearance of 
plants proper 


100 Points 


corners of the building and at the door- 
way,’ exclaims a Sprouter who remembers 
her first adventure in foundation plant- 
ing and is anxious to tell about it. 
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“And there are clusters of lower- 
growing shrubs under the windows, 
so they won’t shut out the light,” 
remarks a Climber. 

“T think the smooth, green lawn 
in front of the school is pretty too, 
don’t you, Aunt Larkspur?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Aunt Larkspur an- 
swers her Sprouter. “And do you 
notice, Junior Gardeners, how inter- 
esting the frame of shrubbery looks 
around the lawn? I should never tire 
of looking at it, would you?” 

“T’ll bet I can guess why you like 
the border,’’ exclaims a Master Gar- 
dener. 

“Tell us, then,” says our guide. 

“Because we don’t like to see a 
long row of shrubs all the same 
height, and this one has accent points 
of higher shrubs,’ proudly answers 
our Master Gardener who has made 
all of his cut-outs. 

“IT am proud of your answer, 
Master Gardener,’’ smilingly remarks 
Mr. Landscape Architect. 

“The shrubs are planted thicker in 
some places, too, and that makes 
pretty curved lines for the border in- 
stead of straight ones,”’ timidly re- 
marks a Climber. 


“Yes, when the lawn is as large as this 
one, the border curved inside by deeper 
planting adds interest and beauty,’’ our 
guide tells us. 


(Continued on page 98 
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Let us peep at a garden where there are dwarf evergreens, stone lanterns, 


and a Nipponese girl who has her hair dressed in the style of her ancestors 


What Is Style in Garden Design? 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


Landscape Architect 


and long, net gloves of black without fingers—a day 

when men wore touches of lace at their cuffs and queer 
collars that stuck out like horns from either side of their necks 
and—a place where hollyhocks, bachelorbuttons, and roses 
had as their background the stately rhythm of the dim white 
pillars of a Southern Colonial mansion. They are the style- 
marks of early Southern Colonial days. 

Or there were days when men wore silk or velvet knee 
breeches and women donned silvery wigs that cascaded in curls 
around their necks and milady carried long swagger sticks with 
ribbons dangling, while on their heads were little pancake hats. 
And in this day and in this place there were queer gardens that 
often had bits of bright-colored glass in them to take the place 
of flowers, gardens where trees were sometimes made of lead 
and squirted water on those who would sit beneath their 
branches where comfortable seats invited the unwary. And in 
other gardens of this era of dress styles there were magnificent, 
broad, sweeping vistas, gorgeous fountains, peacocks strutting 
on stone balustrades, and grandiloquence everywhere. 

As a contrast, let us peep at a garden where there are dwarf 
evergreen trees, stone lanterns, gnarled cherry trees, tinkling 
wind-chimes hanging on trees where bright bits of paper whirl. 
And the Nipponese girl who comes into this garden has her hair 
dressed in the style of her ancestors, its dark, glossy sheen glint- 
ing in the sun. Her dress is the kimono, and her feet are encased 
in the little shoes that her styles dictate. 

And so we might go on taking a period, telling a bit of the 
dress, the customs of the people, and then just a step to the 
side we would find that each day and age has its garden style as 
well as dress and custom. 

But how often do we think of this when we are planning our 
garden? It is not uncommon to think definitely of style in re- 
gard to the house. The old hit-and-miss, boxy square house of 
the nineties has given way to a good little house of definite 
style. And we have recognized that when we build a Spanish 


“Toa E. was a day for diminutive parasols, hoop-skirts, 


house there is a chance for bright tile in the rooms, for bright 4 scene inthe Netherlands, 
colors, hand-carved furniture, great, colorful urns. Or if itis 4s we think it should be— 
an English house there will be some of the tone of an English little Gretchen, tulips in 
period about the living-room. For the person who is dis- prim rows, formal-clipped 
criminating enough to insist on a consistent style in the yews, poplars tossed by 
the breeses, and a pool 


designing of the house will in turn be consistent enough to 


insist that furnishings will be somewhat in keeping with the 
architectural style. 

But when it comes to gardens, how often one sees a Dutch 
tulip bed in the center of an American lawn surrounding a 
Spanish house? Well, maybe not that bad. But you would not 
have to go very far from your home, I wager, to find some bit 
of gardening of the “mutton-leg-sleeve’’ era mixed up with some 
modernized Spanish architecture and a distinctly English 
sundial and as distinctly Italian stone seat in a rather bewil- 
dered garden. 

Nevertheless, period characteristics are not of overwhelm- 
ing import in garden design. The fundamental things of garden 
design are lines, masses, proportion, texture, color—elements 
of the sort which are not dependent on any style to produce 
their basic effects. 

But if we are striving for a garden in keeping with our 
house, and striving toward garden unity—that force which is 
so powerful and yet so subtle—then you must know something 
about style and 
must give it reason- 
able consideration. 

In Italy there was 
a system of living 
which caused a con- 
centration of wealth 
and culture in the 
families of some of 
the ruling classes. 
There was a keen 
and discriminating 
appreciation of real 
art on the part of 
the owners of those 
(Continued on p. 136 
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‘Painted! There Is 


Wall Finish 


ANN STEWART 


O MOST persons a painted wall 
means a plain wall. But this is 


not necessarily so. There is just 
as much opportunity for variety in walls 
that are painted as in those of any other 
type, if not more. For there can be 
variety of texture, finish, and pattern as 
well as of color. 

And no matter what selection you 
make from among these four variations, 
you have the advantages that always ac- 
company painted walls—a pleasing back- 
ground for the room’s furnishings, the 
maximum in cleanliness and sanitation, 
and a finish that is easy and inexpen- 
sive to renew. 

Too great attention cannot be given 
to the selection, especially with reference 
to the room’s furnishings, for the back- 
ground is all-important. Walls have a per- 
sistent way of making their presence felt, 
either by marring an otherwise desirable 
atmosphere or, on the other hand, giving 
just the right setting to a room. In some 
instances any one of several finishes may 
be equally suitable. In other cases there 
is less choice. 

For example, if Italian or Spanish furni- 
ture is used—and its use becomes increas- 
ingly popular for modest homes—a rough- 
textured background is really imperative. 
Sand-float finishes and plastic paints, 
after being applied, are gone over in any 
one of several ways—with the palm of the 
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hand, a trowel, a whiskbroom, a scrub- 
bing brush, or the back of a kitchen 
spoon, in circular, straight, or wavy mo- 
tion—each variation producing quite a 
different effect. 

Another way of introducing individual- 
ity in a rough or even a smooth finish is by 
use of a parge ornament. This, however, 
can be done only at the time the plaster is 
applied. Scattered single-spot ornaments 
are pleasing in effect, or sometimes just 
one ornament is used in a room. Large 
ornaments are also used to form a border 
or other regular design. 


N THE Colonial home—perhaps the 
most favored of all—we have consid- 
erable choice of background. There is 
nothing more pleasing than walls paneled 
half way up and finished in cream or ivory. 
The upper half, of plaster, may then be 
of plain finish, painted or mottled. 
Lacking the paneling, a mottled finish 
for the entire wall gives individuality 
without departure from accepted style. 
This may be produced by the sponge 
stipple or by scumbling, either of which 
combines two or more harmonizing or 
contrasting colors or two or more shades 
of the same color. The wall is first given 
a plain-painted finish (two or three coats 
for plaster that has never before been 
painted) and allowed to dry. If the sponge 
stipple is desired it is produced by dipping 
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Plain ivory-tinted walls and 
woodwork make the perfect 
background for Colonial 
mahogany-finish furniture 


a sponge, cut flat on one side, in paint of 
contrasting shade, poured out into a flat 
container so that but little of the paint 
is absorbed; and then by tamping the 
sponge about in irregular design on the 
wall. In the case of scumbling, the sec- 
ond color is applied solidly with a brush, 
and while still wet it is partially removed 
by rolling a crumped elongated wad of 
newspaper downward over its surface. In 
this way the ground coat is allowed to 
show thru in pleasing pattern. 

These finishes likewise make a fitting 
background for a room with modern fur- 
nishings. Stencil designs, too, are appro- 
priate both for the modern and the Colo- 
nial home. Their quaintness makes them 
particularly adapted to the Colonial. Espe- 
cially to certain rooms they lend charm. 


ACE stencils are a modern variation of 
the all-over stencil. They may be 
used either for the entire background or 
to decorate panels outlined with molding. 
Or they may cover the wall above a chair 
rail in combination with plain - painted 
plaster below. To make the stencil an 
ordinary piece of wide lace or net is 
stretched on a frame and coated with 
orange shellac, care being taken against 
filling any of the open spaces with the 
shellac. When dry the lace is more or less 
rigid and ready for use like any other 
stencil. Paint is (Continued on page 71 
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A good background color is one that has foiling qualities, that is, it makes other colors which are 


placed with it appear to advantage. 
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Putting Color to Work for You 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


ITH the color terms explained 

and the properties defined in the 

April article, we are now in a 
position to consider the manner of using 
color in the house. 

With reference to the employment of 
color, there are certain general truths and 
principles of common application that 
it will be found advisable to heed con- 
sistently under ordinary circumstances, 
altho occasions arise now and then when 
some special reason warrants our set- 
ting them aside. 

One of the simplest as well as most 
useful principles to observe is to avoid 
putting a predominant quantity of 
either a cool color or a dull color in a 
room with a cold or northern exposure, 
where the light is cold, less intense, 
and, oftentimes, less in quantity than 
in a room with a warm exposure and a 
warm, glowing light. The converse of 
this principle also deserves equal heed 
—to avoid using a predominant quan- 
tity of a warm or advancing color in a 
room with a warm exposure. With too 
much warm color in a room with a 
warm or southern exposure and an 
abundance of strong light, the effect is 
likely to be too intense and -oppres- 
sive. Just whatis a predominating 
quantity we shall see under the head of 
proportion and combination. 


[ This is the second of a series of articles on 
color and how to use it. The first appeared 
in the April issue, page 48.—EDITOR. | 


The warm colors have a tendency to 
diminish the apparent size of a room in 
which they predominate. This is more 
particularly true of red, or of colors in 
whose composition the red element pre- 
dominates, than it is of yellow, or of colors 
in whose composition yellow predominates. 
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This diagram (a projection from the 
color chart, page 48 of the April issue) 
shows the number of parts of each color 
that enter into a related-color scheme 
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Neutral colors are not necessarily good background colors 





It is also more especially true of the 
deeper tones of red and yellow, or of 
the deeper red and yellow derivatives, 
than it is of the lighter tones. It is one of 
the attributes of red that it particularly 
creates a sense of fullness, richness, and 
warmth. Yellow, on the other hand, while 
not deficient in warmth or richness, seems 
to diffuse and increase light. This strong 
radiant quality is more noticeable in the 
lighter tones, so that a small room can 
often stand a really light yellow with- 
out any appreciable loss of apparent 
size, beeause the radiant quality coun- 
terbalances the contracting effect. Cool 
colors and the lighter tones of colors 
that are not too insistently warm in 
their composition tend to increase the 
apparent size of a room in which they 
predominate in quantity. 

Altho white and black are not to be 
accounted as truly colors, they never- 
theless have great significance in our 
dealing with color. White in juxtaposi- 
tion with color heightens its effect and 
intensifies its brilliance by raising its 
key. Black, on the other hand, modi- 
fies the effect of color and reduces 
brilliance by lowering the key. White 
and black, indeed, fill a function as 
universal harmonizers. So far as pig- 
ments are concerned, the addition of 
white to a (Continued on page 133 
















“Up one road and down another, rode Betty—” 


E ALL knew something was up 
when we received the invitations 
to Betty’s party. On the wrong 


side of the basket cut from brown paper 
we read, along with the date, time, and 
address, the words, “Sports clothes and 
old clothes are the smart togs to wear.”’ 

This sounded funny, for lately we had 
all been dressing up “altogether too much,”’ 
as our mothers said, when the Bicycle 
Club entertained. We took the hint, tho, 
and arrived promptly at 12 in knickers 
and old ginghams. The house didn’t look 
a bit partified and the dining-room table 
was absolutely bare of luncheon, a sight 
that caused Janet to sigh, for Janet has 
the prize appetite of the club. Betty 
greeted us, wearing the fetching plaid- 
gingham shorts and blouse she used at 
camp last summer. She seemed unusually 
excited, and the moment the last girl 
arrived she handed us each a cunning 
splint basket filled with something, we 
couldn’t tell what, it was so neatly cov- 
ered, but a long, sharpened stick was tied 
to the top. 

“Don’t open them now,”’ Betty shouted. 
“We haven’t time!’’ Then, in the next 
breath, “Come on, follow me!’’ and she 
started out of the door on a run. After 







“The stream was 
too tempting ; we 
all went wading” 
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her we went, pell-mell, hopped on our 
bicycles and were off, we didn’t know 
where. 

Up one street and down another, rode 
Betty, as tho imps were after her, as in- 
deed they were, for the whole club raced 
along calling to each other, until the 
neighbors must have wondered what was 
going on. Then suddenly she turned off a 
side street, a rough one that led to the 
creek, and pedaled along as fast as she 
could. 

When we were all just about ready to 
drop she stopped, hopped off her bicycle 
and ran into the little patch of woods 
down by the water’s edge, all of the girls 
swarming after her. And there, what do 
you think we found? A perfectly wonder- 
ful fireplace of rough stones, a cloth laid 
on the ground, and fixings for a picnic all 
ready for the hungry bunch. There was a 
scurrying in the woods, and we knew 
someone, no doubt her big sister, had 
been standing guard until we arrived. 


N A PAN beside the fire was bacon 
sliced and in a basket rolls, heaps of 
them, to tuck the bacon into when we had 
broiled it over the fire; and here we found 
a use for those sharp sticks tied to our 
baskets. We didn’t bother with much 
cooking—it wasn’t necessary—for the 
table held all the goodies one expects to 
eat on picnics: sandwiches, deviled eggs, 
potato salad, pickles, lemonade, and 
everything. When we felt we just could 
not eat another thing, Betty scurried off 
in the bushes and brought out a big pack- 
age of individual cups of ice cream, and 
as they had been packed in that wonder- 
ful dry ice, they were perfectly hard and so 
nice to eat with the big cake that deco- 
rated the center of the table and which 
had been making our mouths water even 
while we ate the more substantial goodies. 
With cooking and eating, talking and 
laughing, it was 2 o’clock before we were 





When the Bicycle 
“s Club Rides 


(The pe of an actual group 
of girls in Philadelphia) 


REPORTED BY JANE 


ready to burn the scraps and fold the 
cloth. 

As we rested from lunch we played our 
old favorite game of “Consequences.”’ 
Each one was given a piece of paper and 
a pencil. At the top we wrote a boy’s 
name, folded the paper over and passed it 
to the next player, who wrote a girl’s 
name; this was folded over and passed on 
until each in turn had written on each 
paper. We carried our imaginary boys 
and girls thru all such stages, as where 
they met, what she wore, what he wore, 
what they said, and all, until where they 
were married. When we had all had a 


turn each girl read aloud the paper she 
of course to the accompaniment of 


held 
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shrieks of laughter. But that was the fun 
of this outdoor party—we could laugh 
and make as much noise as we pleased, 
with no big sister or worried mother 
peeping her head in saying, ‘What will 
the neighbors think?”’ 

With ‘“Consequences”’ over, Betty sug- 
gested a walk to the Wishing Well, and 
we strolled beside the creek until we came 
to a little hollow near the water. At- 
tached to the stones about the edge we 
spied several threads, so when Betty told 
us we were each to make a wish and pull 
a thread, it didn’t take us long to follow 
her directions. As we made the wishes and 
read the answers so all could hear, there 
were more shouts, (Continued on page 102 
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How to Behave Nicely at Home 
(A Family Code of Manners) 





The Smiths Found It Was Easy to Be 
Courteous to Everyone But Themselves 


HERE is a man in our 
town whom we shall call 
Mr. Smith. When out in 


a crowd he is the life of the party—gay, 
amusing, clever—a good story always at 


the tip of his tongue, a good fellow among 
the men, a charmer among the women. 
But when at home he is a confirmed 
grouch. He eats his meals in silence save 
for an inarticulate grunt now and then, 
and in the living-room he looks up from 
his paper only to say something un- 
pleasant. 

Everyone in town knows Mrs. Smith. 
She is prominent in clubwork and church 
affairs and never misses a tea or a bridge 
party. Sometimes she seems a little too 
ingratiating, so overanxious to please that 
we wonder if she is sincere. But on the 
whole she is a pleasant, agreeable sort, a 
welcome addition to any group. There 
are a few of us, however, who happen to 
know that as she enters the door of her 
home she sheds her cloak of good manners 
and becomes a nagging wife and a scolding 
mother. 

Yes, we all know a Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
Fortunately, they are rarely in the same 
family, but when they are, God save that 
home! It is a dreadful place. 

Morning starts with a wrangle at 
breakfast. Mr. Smith, late for his work, 
swallows his coffee at one gulp and with- 
out an agreeable word rushes from the 
table. The children slide into their places, 
shouting in the direction of the kitchen, 
“Mother, hurry up with my egg or I’'ll'be 
late to school.”’ 

Never a word of good morning or a 
pleasant smile from anyone. 

Mrs. Smith frets in the general con- 
fusion, reprimands Jimmy and Mary and 
shouts at her husband as he leaves the 
house, “Don’t forget meat for dinner!’ 
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“You’ve told-me that only three times,” 
he flings back as he bangs the front door 
and races down the walk. 

Yet Mr. Smith’s greeting is gallant 
enough as he passes you on the street, and 
Mrs, Smith flings you a neighborly smile 
as she steps out to take in the milk bottle; 
but to those she loves most inside the 
home she carries back a frown and an 
irritable manner. 


HE children get “Good’’ in deport- 

ment in school, but at home they are 
young hellions. However, for that matter, 
so are their parents. It probably has 
never occurred to the Smiths that cour- 
tesy, like charity, begins at home. 

The best thing that can be said of the 
members of a family is, ‘Aren’t they fine 
to each other!’’ The very fact that hus- 
band and wife, children and parents, 
brother and sister are courteous and con- 
siderate of one another never fails to 
occasion surprise, for harsh 
words and incivilities are 
usually regarded as family 
privileges. Why waste your 
manners on the family? 
What is a family 
for but a safety 
valve whereby you 
can vent surly 
moods and bad 
tempers without 
fear they will be 
held against you? 
Why bother to be 
polite at home? 

By some strange 
cussedness of na- 
ture we are most 
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discourteous to those we love 

best. To a friend we say, “I beg 

your pardon but I don’t agree 
with you.”” To a member of the family 
we shout, “Oh, keep still! What do you 
know about it?’’ Yet it is to our family 
and not to our friends that we owe our 
most charming selves. Indeed, the only 
way whereby family life, with its topsy- 
turvy intimacy, can be made half-way 
tolerable is by showing to each other at 
least as much courtesy as we show to out- 
siders. Where courtesy is needed most— 
and, unfortunately, where it is most often 
lacking—is in the trivial give-and-take of 
everyday life. Almost anyone can rise to 
a great family crisis. The real test of 
gentle manners is to hide the early-morn- 
ing grouch behind a smile and a gay word 
at the breakfast table. It is not the great 
catastrophe that 
mars the harmony 
of home life. It is 
the sum total of 
small jarring notes 
that builds up the 
grand family dis- 
cord. 





More friction 
can be stirred in 
the soul of a man 
by having his wife 
ask him for the 
fourth time, “Are 
you sure you 
locked the cellar 
door?” than by 
having a law suit 
brought against 
him. And a man 
can make his wife 
angrier by inter- 
rupting her story 
(Continued onp.120 





























What Shall the Family Have 
to Eat These Days? 








HELEN TREYZ SMITH 


ITHOUT doubt the modern conscientious home- 

VV maker has an occasional pang of envy of the 

woman who knows nothing at all about proper 

diet. As knowledge of nutrition has increased we have had 

to add more and more factors to the list of things to be con- 

sidered as we plan, cook, and serve the meals. We find 

that satisfying the appetite is one thing, feeding the family 
properly is another. 

In addition to really important factors, we have been 
confronted with a good many food fads and fallacies. Some 
years ago we heard a great deal about ‘‘Fletcherism.”’ A 
bit later the spotlight was on the calorie. All along our 
attention at one time or another has been on some kind 
of a diet—diets for reducing or gaining, vegetable diets, 
or diets high in roughage. One minute we have been hear- 
ing a great deal about eating bran, or brown, or whole- 
wheat, bread; the next minute we are advised to include 
more white bread in our diet again. One minute we are 
told to refrain from eating so much meat; the next we hear 
of people living on an exclusive meat diet. And so it goes. 

Keenly interested as we have been in all new food and 
nutritional factors, these current fads have been bound 
to affect us. In the face of so many contradictory theories, 
many homemakers have been wondering just what to do. 
They are asking for a few simple rules to follow in their 
meal planning. 

At all times the safest rule to follow has been to serve 
well-balanced meals every day, using a variety of foods. 
This rule, with an additional clause to insure a daily allot- 
ment of cod-liver oil to the children, still stands us in good 
stead. We do not have any one food that meets all the 
needs of the body; therefore, we must use a combination 
of foods. Variety is also important, since the more kinds 
of food we eat the more likely we are to get enough of every 
single nutrient we need. 

The rule sounds very easy 
and simple, and, in a way, 
it is. Certainly ‘‘balanced”’ 
meal is familiar. We have 
been hearing about it for 
some time, and it may seem 
to you to be an old story. 
But it is such a good old 
story that every home- 
maker should check up oc- 
casionally to make sure 
that she has not forgotten 
any of it. Get out your pen- 
cil and pad and make a list 
of the things you think a 
healthy grown person ought 
to have each day. Check 
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your list then with tlie one that appears just below: 

1. A quart of milk, if possible; at least a pint. 

2. Two vegetables besides potato—one of them the 
leafy type (spinach, chard, cabbage, lettuce, Brussels 
sprouts, kale, and the like). 

3. Two servings of fruit; one raw if possible. 

4. A moderate amount of meat or meat substitute and 
one egg. 

5. Bread, cereals, and starchy vegetables to complete 
the menu to meet energy requirement. 

Not a word about vitamins, protective foods, and 
minerals!—the things we have been hearing so much about 
too. With the possible exception of Vitamin D, which 
Nature has been stingy with, they are all there ready to 
answer present in the well-balanced menu roll call. Sun- 
shine, cod-liver oil, irradiated food, and the like are taking 
care of Vitamin D for us. While it is found in very few 
foods, the list of ways to obtain it is growing, you see, and 
already you have some choice. 

But the other vitamins—can you find them? Well, 
Vitamin A is in whole milk, butter, and green vegetables. 
It is also in cheese, egg yolks, and glandular organs. Yellow 
corn, sweet potatoes, and carrots supply it, too, Vitamin B 
bobs up all over the menu. It is in milk, whole grains, 
dried peas and beans, most root vegetables, green vege- 
tables, fruits and nuts. 

Most fresh fruits and vegetables contain Vitamin C, so 
we have that in goodly amount if we follow the rules. 
And Vitamin E is rarely missing, since it is present in 
milk, green vegetables, and whole-grain cereals. 

The term “protective’’ foods is not new, but it may not 
be quite as familiar to you as the word “vitamin” is. Milk 
and the leafy type of vegetables are comparatively rich in 
calcium, a mineral not found in abundance in other things. 
These foods are also almost complete in their vitamin con- 
tent. Naturally, if they are taken in any amount they 
will make up for the lime and vitamin 
deficiencies of other food we are eating. 
They protect us, as it were, from lack of 
important food factors. 

It is easy to see why they have been 
given their name, and why both milk and 
leafy vegetables should be given such a 
prominent place in our meals—a quart of 
milk, if possible, and a leafy vegetable 
every day. 

Providing the right food is but half of 
the story; meals must be well planned, 
well cooked, and well served. Providing 
the right foods—serving a perfect meal, 
for that matter—would be of no avail if 
we could not get (Continued on page 70 
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OST colors are conceived as patterns in 

the mind. Mention the word ‘‘red”’ and 

immediately there comes to our minds 
red dress, red rose, or perhaps traffic lights. So, too, 
flowers are colored patterns of one sort or another. 
When we combine various flowers in a vase we 
form another pattern or design. The individual 
flowers are like notes of music, words in poetry, 
or colors in a painting. 

What are the elements of good flower arrange- 
ment? At the present time we have certain rules 
which govern good taste, but they are as subject 
to change as are styles in dress. We like to believe 
that good taste is a permanent quality of art, but 
what is art but the expression of individuals? As 
customs and habits of life change so does the way 
in which each person expresses himself. 

Besides color, flowers have definite form and 
individual ways in which they are borne upon 
plants—some globular, others spiky, others misty. 

Color is generally the primary consideration in 
flower arrangement. We may have dominant har- 
mony when different tones of the same color are 
used; complementary harmony when two comple- 
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mentary colors, such as yellow and blue, are used; 
and contrast harmony from such combinations as 
maroon and white. 

Arrangements may be made to appear quiet and 
reposeful by a proper choice of colors and flowers, 
but they may also express movement and rhythm. 
Symmetry and balance are most readily admired, 
but we may have good composition without perfect 
balance, a composition of action resembling the 
movements of Nature. 

In this flower arrangement the flower stems pro- 
duce sweeping lines. The purple monkshood and 
annual larkspur are in contrast harmony with the 
wild lilies, the butterflyweed, and the Golden Yar- 
row. A few sprays of the wild Flowering Spurge 
(Euphorbia corollata) are added to give still greater 
contrast. Note how the container is transparent 
green and subordinated to the flowers. Also, it is 
deep in tone so that the whole arrangement has 
stability. 

Works of art, tho they may not immediately 
please us, are to be studied so that we may try to 
express ourselves in our own way. For art is per- 
sonal expression; imitation is not, nor is it art. 


| 








lV enerated and well- 
cared-fortreesform 
the only proper 
background and set- 
ting for this low 
rambling house 


The Care Your Trees Require 


healthy trees, they, like men, must 

have light, food, water, and air. All 
green plants must have light in order to 
build plant tissue. Some trees require 
direct sunlight to live, others can live in 
partial shade. 

In planting small trees in a partially 
shaded location, such as the north side of 
a building or beneath other trees, one 
should consider species, such as maples, 
which can tolerate considerable shade. 
The oaks and elms are what we call intol- 
erant trees, that is, they will not thrive 
in shade. Willows and poplars are also 
trees which are best in a sunny location 
with plenty of space. Tolerant trees, such 
as maples, horsechestnut, beech, and 
hemlock, may be planted closer than in- 
tolerant trees, such as 
oaks, elms, and pines, 
without having their 
lower branches killed. 

Unfortunately, most 
home owners think that 
because trees in the 
woods have always 
grown without any help 
from man the orna- 
mental trees about our 
residences should do 
the same. If it were 
possible for us to give 
our ornamental trees 


|: ORDER to grow and maintain 


the same growing con- 
ditions that they have 
in the forest, they would 
of course grow as well. 
This we can rarely do. 


the soil at 








Mr. Irish thinks that trees 
often need air forced into 


CHARLES F. IRISH 


We usually attempt to have a lawn grow- 
ing over the root area, and in doing so we 
are really growing two crops on the same 
soil and invariably carry off all that is 
produced in the way of leaves and grass 


clippings. 


ie THE forest the leaves are dropped 

and form a loose, spongy mulch over 
the roots. These decayed leaves supply 
food for the tree. In maintaining trees 
upon our lawns and along our streets, 
therefore, we should provide them with 
food. 

Trees and plants use a number of ele- 
ments, but most of these are found in 
sufficient quantities in most soils. The 
writer’s experience over a long period of 
years tends to show that the relative 
ratio of the value to 
tree growth is about 
4 parts nitrogen, 2 
parts phosphorus, and 
1 part potassium. Of 
course, there can be 
no hard and fast ratio 
that would meet all 
conditions. Any good 
commercial fertilizer 
which supplies these 
elements will help, 
providing it is ap- 
plied properly. Fer- 
tilizer is best applied 
at about the time 
the buds begin to 
swell, about 4 of a 
pound of good ferti- 


their roots lizer for each 1 inch of 
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diameter of the tree. This may be applied 
broadcast if the tree stands on bare soil, 
but if it is on a lawn, it would be better to 
punch holes 12 to 15 inches deep and put 
a handful of fertilizer in each hole. Fer- 
tilizer should not be placed close to the 
trunk of the tree, but out under the tips 
of the branches, forming a circle about 
it. On large trees several rings of holes 
may be necessary. The holesare usually 
spaced 24 to 30 inches apart. 

Animal manures or organic fertilizers, 
if available, may be used alone or in con- 
nection with chemicals if appearances per- 
mit. However, they should not be buried 
more than a very few inches or they may 
do harm rather than good. If they are 
used it might be best to use them in the 
form of a mulch over the root area rather 
than bury them in the soil. 


BEFORE any food is available to a 

plant it must be in solution with 
water. Therefore, to have healthy growth 
we must have an abundance of water. 
Here, too, the trees planted about our 
homes are handicapped, for in the forest 
the soil surface is covered with a mulch 
of rotting leaves, which form a great 
sponge, soaking up the rains and holding 
them for use by the trees as required. 
This sarne mulch tends to prevent loss of 
moisture by evaporation. 

By watering our trees at intervals we 
can supply them with sufficient moisture. 
It is best to water very thoroly once or 
twice a week rather than to sprinkle 
every few hours. Frequently the soil 
becomes so hard (Continued on page 116 





The social element is very important in a child’s life. Parents have no more right 
to deprive a child of this than of the right food elements for physical health 


Are You Teaching Your Child to 
Get Along With Others? 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


WOMAN of very high attain- 
A ments was listening to a descrip- 

tion of a nursery school in which 
special pains were taken to help children 
of pre-school age in their social adjust- 
ments. She asked many questions about 
the method of instilling social confidence 
in shy, sensitive children. Then she said, 
“If something of that sort could have 
been done for me as a child, it would have 
been worth more to me than any success 
I have ever gained. Ali my life I have 
suffered agonies because I have not known 
how to be friends with people.” 

Which brings us to the second great 
factor in adult mental health—ability to 
get along with and to feel at ease with 
one’s fellowmen. 

We have already discussed the task, 
which Dr. Burnham ranks as one great 
requisite to mental health. Dr. Alfred 
Adler, one of the outstanding authorities 
in this field, gives practically the same 
stress to the task, but ranks as of equal 
importance the social and sex life. Nor is 
there any need for our quibbling over 
rankings, for everyone recognizes the 
part all three of these factors play in mak- 
ing a life happy or unhappy, successful or 


unsuccessful, satisfied or restless. In this 
article, therefore, we shall concern our- 
selves with cultivating in the child the 
ability to have pleasant and satisfying 
relations with other people. 


APPY is the person for whom this 
problem is settled in the early years. 
Men and women do work into social 
adjustments in maturity, but it is a pain- 
ful process, and the lack of adjustment in 
childhood means innumerable heartaches. 
Parents, therefore, should have the social 
factor in mind from the very first and be 
ready to supply whatever is needed. 
The first requirement is that a child 
shall have other children to play with, a 
group if possible. The large family of 
past generations used to furnish this 
group, even if outsiders were lacking. 
Now that so few families are socially self- 
sufficient, it is necessary to supply com- 
pany thru other means, just as soon as the 
child is old enough to get anything out of 
the association. A year is not too young 
for this, and a child of 18 months should 
by all means begin to be placed with 
others. 
There should therefore be acceptable 
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children in the neighborhood, and please 
do not write to me to say, “How is this 
possible since in the neighborhood where 
we live there are no children?” You have 
no business to live in a neighborhood 
where there are no children with whom it 
is all right for your children to play, just 
as you have no business to take a baby to 
a country where it cannot get the food 
elements it needs. 

If the neighborhood group is really im- 
possible—tho that word shouldn’t be in 
the parental vocabulary—then it is the 
duty of the parents to arrange for frequent 
visits to homes where there are children. 

For the only child the nursery school, 
in the few neighborhoods where there is 
one, offers an inestimable boon. Here, 
under practically ideal conditions, the 
group play is carried on and the great 
lesson of give and take is learned. If such 
a school should do no more than this, it is 
still worth whatever tuition it charges. 


(51VEN group play from the first with 

equals in age and ability, the average 
chila makes his social adjustment uncon- 
sciously and there is no problem, unless 
there is some grave (Continued on page 72 






































Inthe Attic Celotex makes you a pleasant extra 
room, guarded from severe weather — and hand- 


On the Sun-Porch Celotex maintains an en- 
joyable temperature all year ’round, and blends 
attractively with colorful furnishings, 





some in a natural buff color. 














The Extra Rooms '| 












you've always wanted 


... Build them of Celotex in the 
waste space of your home—and enjoy 
protection from extreme weather 


OU can have new health and com- 
fort in the home you are now in by 
remodeling it with Celotex. 

This remarkable insulating material 
will transform wasted space in the attic 
or basement into comfortable extra liv- 
ing rooms... bed rooms. . . recreation 
rooms for your entire family. 


Moreover, Celotex will help to make 
these rooms enjoyable and healthful to 
live in all year’round, because it insulates 
against extreme heat and cold. . . shuts 
out penetrating chilland dampness. And 
it reduces fuel bills by retarding furnace 
heat leakage. 


If you prefer plastered walls and ceil- 
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In the Basement Celotex 
turns wasted space into pleas- 
ant recreation quarters, and 
keeps you comfortable despite 
extreme temperatures outside. 











See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 


ings there is Celotex Lath —a plaster-base 
that is designed to reinforce against 
plaster cracks and eliminate lath marks 
... that gives finer, smoother plastered 
surfaces. 

When applied to the outside of 
houses, as sheathing, Celotex adds struc- 
tural strength ... makes walls tight, 
sturdy and permanent. 

Ask your contractor, builder or archi- 
tect for further information on Celotex 
—and write us for our interesting new 
booklet, Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau of the 
National Building Industries, Inc. 

In Canada: 

Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


SALES DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Reliable dealers can supply you with Celotex Standard 
Building Board and Celotex Lath 











INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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A Play Yard for Your Youngsters 


PACE at the extreme rear of many 
S city and most suburban lots can 

easily be made a distinct asset by 
laying out a well-appointed play yard. 
Children will play with boats, dig holes, 
keep unwelcome small animals, and ac- 
cumulate junk, and if a place is not pro- 
vided for such activities the house be- 
comes their arena. It is important, too, 
to keep youngsters off the streets and 
out of traffic dangers. 

The play yard shown in the drawings 
is easily made. It gives the child oppor- 
tunity to indulge all his fancies—even to 
the keeping of pets—and prejudice against 
small animals on the part of older mem- 
bers of the family decreases in propor- 
tion to their distance 


HI SIBLEY 


stakes and short braces fastened to the 
fence posts. This will keep sand from 
spilling over on the vines which are to be 
set out, protect them from damage, and 
serve as a support for the toy-railroad 
tracks and keep them out of the sand. 

Set out vines as early as your local 
weather conditions permit. The first- 
year morning-glories make a rapid enough 
growth to screen the yard, but perennials 
should also be set at intervals and be get- 
ting their start for the second season. 
Honeysuckle, ivy, or several other popu- 
lar vines are suitable. 

Next build the wading pool. This is 
simpler than the inexperienced may think. 
The writer has made several pools of 


various sizes, and altho they constituted 
his very first experience with concrete, all 
have been successful. 

In order to drain the pool on the vines 
and avoid the expense of a water connec- 
tion, build the pool on a low mound in the 
center of the space allotted so that the 
bottom is slightly above the normal level 
of the ground. Excavate about 4 inches 
deeper than the finished pool, say 22 
inches at the center and 8 inches at the 
edge. Install a l-inch drain pipe with a 
slight drop toward the vines and an el- 
bow, short nipple, and cap at the pool 
end. The concrete is poured around the 
pipe. 

A long box is convenient for mixing 

concrete. The first, or 





from the house. You 
will note that our me- 
nagerie is located on the 
far, far corner of the lot, 
and the entire play yard 
screened with a vine-cov- 
ered fence. 

First build the fence, 
which is simply a frame 
of 2-x-4 posts set 10 feet 
apart with 5-inch boards 
at top and bottom to 
carry chicken wire. For 
a permanent job, use 4 x 
4’s for the corner posts, 
set to a depth of about 
18 inches in concrete. 
About one foot inside 
the fence install a base- 
board, all the way round. 
Make it of 10-inch 


CON/STRYVCTION 





PERSPECTIVE SHOVING 








rough, course should be 
composed of 1 shovelful 
of Portland cement to 3 
of sand and 5 of gravel, 
with enough water to 
give it the proper con- 
sistency. Use a trowel to 
spread it around in the 
excavation to the thick- 
ness of 3 inches. As soon 
as it has set (about 2 
hours) cover with burlap 
bags and keep moist for 
two days. If the cement 
is permitted to dry out 
quickly it will crumble 
sooner or later. Sprin- 
kling, if done every hour 
or so, is another way to 
keep the cement moist. 
Make the top course of 








boards, held in place by 
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‘Why Frank-how disgusting! 


F you, or any member of your family have the slightest 

evidence of dandruff, we urge you to try this treatment, 
which has benefited thousands:— 

Simply douse Listerine, full strength, on the hair. Vigor- 
ously massage the scalp forward, backward, up and down. 
Repeat this treatment for several days, using a little olive 
oil in case your hair is excessively dry. 

You will be amazed at the speed and thoroughness with 
which Listerine gets rid of dandruff. Even severe cases 
that costly so-called “cures” failed to improve, have re- 
sponded to the Listerine method. We have the unsolicited 
word of many to this effect. 

There is no mystery about Listerine’s success used this 
way: 

Dandruff is an infection caused by germs. Full strength 


5 
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Note to Medical and 


Dental profession: 


When prescribing a mouth 
wash for germicidal pur- 
poses, please make certain 
that it is a germicide: 
and not merely a prepara- 
tion which is only deodor- | 
ant and astringent. 





Listerine is powerful against germs—though so safe it may 
be used in any body cavity. 

Indeed, Listerine’s germicidal action is so intense that it 
kills 200,000,000 of the virulent S. Aureus (pus) and B. Ty- 
phosus (typhoid) germs in 15 seconds—both noted for their 
resistance to antiseptics. Yet its effect on tissue is healing. 

Naturally then, listeine is effective against other in- 
fections of lesser nature. Use it at the first sign of dan- 


druff. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE gets rid of dandruff 


The safe antiseptic 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 








A view of the beau- 
tiful rock forma- 
tions in Soldiers’ 
Memorial Park, one 
of Red Wing’s two 
hilltop playgrounds 





Beauty Emerges From Ugliness 


Red Wing, Minnesota, Makes a Move - 
Toward a “More Beautiful America” 


O OUT and walk thru 
the streets of your city 
and along its borders. 


the city limits. Perhaps you, 

too, like citizens of Red Wing, 
Minnesota, may discover natural beauty 
that has always been there, waiting to be 
uncovered and developed. 

This city of Red Wing (population 10,- 
000) just a few years ago was not unlike 
the old, sleepy Mississippi River towns, 
with but one exception—it was unusually 
blessed by Nature, altho those who lived 
there took its beauties as a matter of 
course. Visitors came and marveled at 
the grandeur of its bluffs, the beauty of 
the Father of Waters, and the city, set like 
a gem between the hills which surround 
it on three sides. 

Individual home-gardeners had beauti- 
ful lawns and flowers. But somehow there 
was a discrepancy between private 
grounds and the general picture provided 
by the city as a whole. There were too 





HAROLD V. PETERSON 


many ugly waste places. Gradually there 
was an awakening. Residents began to 
wonder if they were capitalizing on the 
gifts which Nature had bestowed—if they 
hadn’t been a bit niggardly when it came 
to preserving the scenic wonders for the 
generations to come. 


HERE could be but one result, exem- 
plified in the park system which the 
city now boasts is second to none for a 
place of its size, one that is unique, cover- 
ing, as it does, more than five hundred 
acres. The remarkable part of it is that 
the city’s park system has not been estab- 
lished by the municipality but by gener- 
ous citizens and the public generally. 
A few years ago the civic center was a 
baseball field, then a gravel pit—a real 
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eyesore! No one seemed to 
think about its possibilities as 
a beauty spot until one of the 
leading citizens offered to park 
the center of the two blocks, 
providing the city paved the streets along 
it. This was the first step toward perma- 
nent improvement of the city streets. The 
gravel pit was filled in and the space 
parked with winding paths, a pergola, a 
fountain, and a velvety green expanse of 
lawn. The park leads from Levee Park, 
which runs along the Mississippi River 
and is flanked by the Y. M. C. A., the 
Milwaukee Station, a quaint structure, 
the post office, the public library, the 
municipal auditorium, and the beautiful 
ivy-covered Episcopal church. 


HE citizens were amazed at what had 

been accomplished. People who came 
to Red Wing marveled at the beauty of 
the park. “If we could make that gravel 
pit a beauty spot, why not do the same 
with the river front?”’some- 
one asked. That sounded 
good, but where was the 
money to come from? It 
would be a herculean task 
to transform the flat bor- 
dering the river, cluttered 
with old houseboats, 
wrecks of houseboats, fish 
markets covered with 
stagnant, smelly water 
when the river was low, 
and with refuse from the 
city’s open sewers, into 
anything in which folks 
could take pride. 

Then someone learned 
that the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee Railroad, which runs 
its (Continued on page 121 


Mt. La Grange, the majestic 
hill turned into a city park, 
and the Mississippi River, 
at Red Wina, Minnesota 
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ow you can have crisper vegetables 


and better salads ..For today , ew 
Frigidaire 1s equipped with. 


TIYDRATOR. 


the 


..+@ new moist-air compartment 
that makes vegetables crisp, firm, 
and delightfully full-flavored. 
Mail the coupon for our new, 
free salad recipe book today 


HE new Frigidaire Hydrator 

freshens your vegetables with 
the magic effect of chilly dew on a 
growing garden. It makes celery 
crisp and tender—lettuce fresh and 
brittle—tomatoes firm and full of 
flavor. And it does more than that. 
It makes it far easier for you to pre- 
pare vegetables for the table. 

No longer need you go through 
your refrigerator selecting vege- 
tables and salad materials first from 
one shelf and then another. You can 
keep all your celery, lettuce, toma- 
toes and similar vegetables in the 
Hydrator ready for instant use. 

Every household Frigidaire is now 
equipped with the Hydrator. In ad- 
dition, each new modcl has the 
famous “Cold Control”—a device 
that speeds the freezing of ice cubes 
and desserts. 

Frigidaire also has the extra power 
that insures dependable refrigera- 


tion regardless of kitchen tempera- 
tures. And every household cabinet 
is both practical and beautiful. All 
have convenient elevated shelves. 


All are lustrous, rust-proof Porce- 
lain-on-steel inside and out—as easy 


to clean as chinaware. 

See these important features. See 
how they save time, work and trou- 
ble. Call at the nearest Frigidaire dis- 
play room at your first opportunity. 


NEW SALAD 
RECIPE BOOK NOW SENT FREE 


We have just prepared a special, 
salad recipe book which 


vag 








the facts about the Hydrator are 
interestingly told. May we send you 
this book, together with a copy of 
the new Frigidaire catalog—free? 
The coupon will bring both books 
without the slightest obligation. 


COCO EE CEE HEHEHE EEE EHH 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. H-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me your new free salad recipe 





also gives full details about 
the Hydrator. The recipes 





are new and different and 


book and the Frigidaire catalog. 





In Canada, 1604 Sterling Tower, Toronto 





FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions . 
Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets . 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 





. « Electric Water Coolers for Homes, 
- » Milk Cooling Equipment . . . Room Coolers 















URING the summer months 
: short-order cookery is con- 
venient for the homemaker 
but not always satisfactory. With 
an appliance shown on this page, 
you can do a variety of things well 
and easily. It looks like a waffle 
iron. Well, it is, sometimes; other 
times it is a pancake griddle; then, 
again, it is a sandwich-toaster or a 
hot plate. The grids are reversible— 
smooth on one side, waffle irons on 
the other. For toasted sandwiches 
the smooth grids are used; for pan- 
cakes the top grid is turned back 
until it rests on the knob of the 
cover and both surfaces are used for 
baking. 

During the.summer months you 
also like to cut laundry to a mini- 
mum and ‘yet you want to set a 
dainty, attractive table. The table- 


cloth or luncheon set illustrated will ” 


solve this problem for you satis- 
factorily, even if you are fastidi- 
ous. At least I think that I have 
fairly high standards of table 
service, yet I have been delighted 
with these waterproof table- 
cloths and luncheon sets. They 
have been in use on my dining 
table constantly for two months. 
No, they are not oilcloth. They 
are very pliable and have a dull 
luster like good, heavy linen. 
They come in a very restrained 
pattern and in four well-chosen 
pastel colors as well as in white. 
By the way, the material also 
comes by the yard and is useful 
for pillows, card-table covers, 
and the like. The cloths run in 
size from 54 x 54 to 54 x 90 
inches. 

Porches as well as indoor floors 





This floor-waxer spreads the wax 
and polishes the floor as well 


A scrub-brush with a handle. Why 
didn’t someone think of it before? 
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Aids to Better Housekeeping 


Helps for Short-Order Cookery and for Easier Cleaning 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


The luncheon set 
shown abovelooks 
like linen damask, 
but it is a new 
waterproof mate- 
rial and washable 


This electric tea 
kettle is very con- 
venient for heat- 
ing small quanti- 
ties of water 
quickly, It may be 
taken to any room 
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We shall be glad to advise 
readers where they may obtain 
any home-or garden-equip- 
ment article. Address The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and 
inclose 2-cent stamp for reply 


Below, a combination waffle- 
iron, toaster, and griddle 





need frequent scrubbing in the 
summer. Now just why have we 
always thought that to scrub 
meant to get down on our hands 
and knees? Why didn’t someone 
long ago think of putting’a han- 
dle on a scrubbing brush? ‘The 
manufacturer of this brush has 
a reputation for making good 
brushes, and this one plus a 
convenient handle is something 
to be desired. 

Proper cleaning and rewaxing 
of floors adds to their appearance 
and life. There are machines for 
scraping, waxing, and polishing, 
but few of these can be privately 
owned because of the price. If 
your floors must be scraped, then 
you will turn to a professional. 
But once they are in condition 
you can by proper care make 
another thoro renovation, which 
will be needed only at a very 


distant date. Proper cleaning and 
rewaxing will protect the floor and 
the coat of shellac over which the 
wax is spread, and that you can do 
yourself. The waxer which we show 
this month will both spread the wax 
and polish the floor. The wax is put 
in the cup and an occasional turn of 
the plunger forces it down thru a 
slot in the base of the waxer. When 
the wax has been spread, a heavy 
piece of felt is attached for the polish- 
ing process. 

I used to wish that electric tea 
kettles were not so expensive. Just 
recently however, a manufacturer 
has offered a very efficient electric 
tea kettle at a moderate price. It 
holds 5 pints and heats water even 
more quickly than an electric plate 
or stove. Quick hot water for heating 
baby’s milk, for shaving, or for wash- 
ing small articles can all be provided 
without running to the kitchen. 
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children on a | picnic 
says Mrs. Fox 
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More 


ow often a woman's vitality is like a 
H see-saw. Now up! Now down! One 
side says “‘ let's go places, and have a good 
time.’’ The other side says “‘let’s not—it's 
just too much trouble.” 

How we welcome the days when our 
vitality is brimming over—when even our 
daily duties are faced light-heartedly and 
zestfully. For these are the days when vigor 
and energy make every hour bright with 
the joy of living. 

Why doesn’t every day bring us this feel- 
ing of eager vivacity? What's wrong when 
we're low-spirited and apathetic—when 
we can’t pull ourselves together to do the 
things we'd like to do? 

















GRAPE-NUTS MAKES 
THE SMALL BREAKFAST SAFE 


A single serving of Grape-Nuts with cream 
provides more varied nourishment than many a 
hearty meal. Add Grape-Nuts to your breakfast. 
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Look for an answer in the food you eat. For 
food, day by day, must rebuild the body 
and recharge it with vital energy. And 
only the right kind of food can do the right 
kind of job! 

If you want all-around health, exuber- 
ant energy and vitality, see to it that your 
food, every day, gives you all the building, 
energizing elements your body needs. 

There is one food long known for the 
contribution it makes to building and fuel- 
ing the body—a food which gives us a tre- 
mendous amount of energy in proportion 
to the amount eaten. This food is Grape- 
Nuts—purposely designed to give you the 
nourishment that produces healthful vigor, 
buoyant energy—and to give it to you in 
a form that is temptingly delicious. 

Grape-Nuts is made of choice wheat and 
malted barley.It is abundant in dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates, 
the chief producers of energy. 


“Lets sta ly 
| ( gt home and rest 


| SAYS N | rs. Hox 


... GRAPE-NUTS 


ing. Its golden-brown kernels are crisp and 
crunchy. Not only does this crispness add 
to deliciousness—it also encourages thor- 
ough chewing to help digestion. And 
gives to teeth and gums the exercise they 
need to be sound and healthy. 

Start mow to make breakfast build vital 
health and energy for you. Buy Grape- 
Nuts today for breakfast tomorrow! Your 
grocer has Grape-Nuts—a Product of Gen- 
eral FoodsCorporation. = 
Or send coupon below (am 
for free trial offer. 


“<There’s 
a Reason_” 










In addition, Grape-Nuts pro- 
vides vital elements often lack- 
ing in the modern diet—iron 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. °° ™ 


Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape-Nuts and two 
free booklets—‘‘Happier Days from Better Breakfasts” and also 
“Civilized Teeth an 
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How to Prevent Them.” 








for the blood; phosphorus for Name 
teeth and bones; proteins for’ eee 
muscle and body-building; and Cin 





the essential vitamin-B, a 


State 
Fill in completely — print name and address 





builder of appetite. 
And Grape-Nuts invites eat- 





In Canada, address GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED, 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 








See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 









AY is one of the great test 
months in the Northern 
garden. It is a test of our 


foresight in planning and planting 
materials for early bloom. Except 
for bulb gardens there are relatively 
few gardens, especially during early 
May, that are as interesting as they 
should be. Visit the gardens of your 
friends and neighbors and plan to 
incorporate in yours all those. won- 
derful spring plants that are now in 
bloom. 

In the South summer is approach- 
ing, and consequently the gardens 
are in their prime. 

Parrot Tulips, with their brilliant 
red-and-yellow blooms and their pe- 
culiar petals, never fail to attract 
attention. 

Dwarf Iris are in full bloom. 
Remember that you can get them in 
practically all the colors worn by 
their taller cousins, the German Iris. 
The Dwarf Iris are a much-neglected 
but deserving group of plants. 

The bagworm is becoming more 
serious each year because of lack of 
any great effort to control it. Thoro 
spraying with arsenate of lead as soon 
as the insect begins feeding will soon effect control, however. 

Dahlias, either from cuttings or tubers, may be planted as 
soon as all danger of frost is past. All dahlias prefer a fairly 
loose, well-cultivated soil. Be sure to train them to a single 
stem. 

The oyster-shell scale, so common on lilac as well as other 
ornamental shrubs, must be sprayed immediately after the 
young insects leave the mother scale. A 1-percent mixture of 
any summer oil spray will give control. Nicotine sulphate 
added to this oil as a spreader will give even better control. 

Highway beautification is a national problem which should 
enlist the energies of every garden club, chamber of commerce, 
and all men’s and women’s clubs. It is essential that it be 
viewed with intelligence rather than mere sentiment. Unless 
highway plantings are properly made and well cared for, 
they are better left unplanted. (For information send for copies 
of Better Homes and Gardens’ February and March issues of 
The Garden Club). 

Peatmoss comes 
in alkaline as well as 
acid forms, altho the 
acid is the most com- 
mon. It may be well 
to ascertain which 
you are getting, espe- 
cially if you are using 
it for rhododendrons 
and other acid-soil 
plants. 

Soil acidity, or 
acid soil, may be de- 
termined only by 
chemical or electric 
soil tests. The pres- 
ence of moss or cer- 
tain other weeds is 
usually a sign of star- 
vation rather than 
acidity. Either buy a 
small soil-testing kit 
and test your own soil 
or send it to your 





Bagworm is controlled by hand picking 
or by spraying with arsenate of lead 
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May Notes From a Gardener's Scrapbook 


VICTOR H. RIES 
























Tree surgery poorly done. A brick fill- 
ing coated with concrete soon broke- 


Diseased gladiolus bulbs should be de- 
stroyed, for the disease cannot be checked 


state agricultural-experiment station. 

Broadleaf evergreens, such as 
the rhododendron, Kalmia, and 
Pieris, should be liberally mulched 
with peatmoss or leafmold. It will 
also be well in those sections of the 
country where the soil is alkaline to 
have it tested to make sure it is acid 
enough for these plants. Aluminum 
sulphate or powdered sulphur applied 
round these plants will soon produce 
the necessary acidity. One to two 
pounds to each square yard will be 
ample even for alkaline soils. 

Bulb shows held during tulip sea- 
son will be found possible in almost 
every community. These shows 
should also feature other spring- 
blooming garden flowers which are 
all too little known. 

Tender waterlilies 
may be placed in the 
pools as soon as the 
weather becomes slightly 
warm. 

Fish should be put in 
every lily pool as soon as 
possible to catch the 
early crop of mosquitos. 

Red spider, which is 
injurious to many plants, especially to arborvitae, may be con- 
trolled by dusting with sulphur. An early application this 
month will serve as an excellent control. Other plants, such as 
phlox, which are bothered with this pest should also be dusted. 

Most annual flowers may still be sown this month. Try 
at least a dozen new ones that you have never grown. Especially 
recommended are annual Rudbeckia, Nemesia, tasselflower, 
tidytips (Layia elegans), Verbena venosa, Gilia coronopifolia, 
Chinese Forget-me-not, Statice sinuata, and annual gai,lardia. 

The iris borer threatens to become a serious pest unless 
every effort is made to check it. Inspect all iris weekly, and if 
you find any indication of injury to any lower part of the foliage, 
open the lower part of each leaf, where you will no doubt find 
a borer. As the month progresses, if unchecked, borers will 
slowly eat their way toward the roots of iris. 

The Bearded Iris has been so perfected in the last few years 
that many of the old varieties are worthless in comparison with 
the new ones. Many 
of the best varieties 
may be purchased at 
relatively low prices. 
Better plan to discard 
some of your oldest 
varieties and to buy a 
few new ones. 

Control of insect 
pests and plant dis- 
eases is largely a 
matter of prevention. 
An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound 
of cure. Keep your 
garden sprayer and 
duster busy now and 
you will not have to 
use them half as much 
later in the season. 

Short-crop vege- 
tables, such as let- 
tuce, radishes, spin- 
ach and garden cress, 
(Continued on page 138 








Oyster-shell scale should be 
sprayed with an oil spray in May 




















». | insulation now offers you for your home this 


The world’s leading authority on 















nd | STRUCTURAL INSULATION of many uses . 











KEEPS OUT HEAT. J-Al Insulating Board retard. 
nivance of heat. Your home is cooler in summer 








n as BUILD A ROOM IN THE CELLAR. [7 can be done 
ly, economically and quickly with J-M Board. 











SUMMER HOMES are quickly and conventently 
f you use this easily worked J-M Board. 





KEEPS OUT COLD. Less heat is lost through J-M 
Board — resulting in a warmer house in winter, 


UTILIZE THE ATTIC. There is 
in the extra space if the walls 


ON THE FARM hens lay better mm 
houses kept warm with J-M Board 





FOR GARAGES that will 
heep cars in better condition. 
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arround comfort 
fh are J-M Board. for 
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FOR OFFICE 
15 excellent —deadens noise 


WORKS LIKE WOOD. It can be east) 
cut and worked with ordinary tools 

















USED AS SHEATHING. If provides structural 
insulation, and is good base for exterior fintsh 
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FOR INTERESTING decoratire effects use J-M 
Board unfimshed. It has a pleasing color surface 











ears HIS NEW structural insulation 
vith is a wood product. It is made 
by processing wood to produce 
large sheets of uniform quality, and 
high insulating value. You will find 
many uses for this new and better 
insulating board. With it you can 
build, and, as you build, insulate 
against heat and cold. 


In nearly every home there is 
waste space. With J-M Insulating 
Board you can enclose a porch, or 
build a needed closet. You can 
build a new room in the attic or 
cellar. Thus it is easy to “widen the 
comfort zone.” 


We have suggested in the pictures 
some of the uses and advantages of 





serves as 208 (-d lath, forming an 
ideal insulated base for plaster and 
eliminating ugly lath marks. Re- 









: Johns-Manvi 


this new board. In special sizes it . 


USE IT TO WIDEN THE COMFORT ZONE 


‘ 
V4 


ne 
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member that it is sponsored by 
Johns-Manville, for years world 
leader on industrial insulation. 


J-M Insulating Board will save 
you money and add to your com- 
fort whether you use it for a single 
room or use it throughout your new 
home. Let us send you our interest- 
ing free booklet sheet the uses of 
this J-M Board. 


A Diversity of Products 


The service rendered by Johns- 
Manville covers the whole range of 
industry and also reaches nearly 
every home. There is a Johns-Man- 
ville roof for every building and 
these can be chosen from Asbestos 
or Asphalt Shingles, or from more 
than twenty distinct types of Built- 
up Roofs. Motor vehicles of every 
type are most safely operated when 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 





lating Board 


brake linings and clutch facings are 
of J-M make. Homes are heated 
better, and with less fuel, when 
heater pipes are covered with J-M 
Asbestocel. 


Johns-Manville 


INSULATING BOARD 
PLASTER LATH 


JM 


Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“J-M Insulating Board.” 
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Around the semi-circle we have, first, a dainty 
marionette pillow of organdie, No. 672; a Mount 
Vernon picture, sise 9 by 12 inches, to embroider 
with fast-color floss; silverware cases, complete 
outfit is No. 675; a children’s bookmark, No. 676 








Artcraft for the House and Bride 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 


VEN the very busy woman can 
E- afford the few hours required to 

translate the ideas described into 
clever gifts for the home or for the bride 
of next month. And, a handmade gift 
does have an individuality subtly expres- 
sive of its maker! 

The thread sketch of Mount Vernon 
will require the most time, but being 
adaptable to leisure moments, it is thoroly 
fascinating to watch the pattern grow 
distinct and to anticipate the picture’s 
colorful completeness. The marionette 
pillow is dainty, and the silverware rolls 
are all practical as well as quickly em- 
broidered. The soldier bookplates, offered 
in time to become of interest to juveniles 
before school closes, are just the thing to 
help sustain some thought for books thru 
the summer. It’s fun to be a collector and 
an owner, if merely of books, providing 
of course they have one’s own personally 
engraved bookmark securely pasted to 
the inside front covers ! 

Mount Vernon, with all its historical 
significance, is here presented in a charm- 
ing poster. Stamped on cross-stitch scrim 
which regulates the length of one’sstitches, 
it’s almost impossible to err in embroider- 
ing the picture. Ten colors of floss are 
supplied, and the white columns stand 
clear against a shadow blue-white man- 
sion, spaced with dark-blue, green-shut- 






tered windows. The crimson roof, gold 
weathervane, shaded green trees, and 
sunny sloping lawn blend into a solidly 
embroidered panel 6 x 9 inches which can 
be used to center a pillow or stool, or to 
frame. Stamped picture, embroidery cot- 
ton, and complete instructions are No. 
670. A frame 9 x 12 (Order No. 671) has 
a heavy inner mat cut to border the 
Mount Vernon piece, and of course in- 
cludes the glass and backing. 


"THE marionette pillow effects the very 
smart combination of felt and or- 
gandie. Foundation material is a lemon- 
yellow circle of sateen 12 inches across; 
the humble lad, proud lady, and the 
heart polka-dots are of black felt, all 
placed under an outer veil of pale-green 
organdie, with a charmingly dainty result. 
This is No. 672 and includes all materials 
needed to complete the pillow form. This 
means that sateen front and back, organ- 
die for front and ruffles, felt cut-outs, and 
black floss are included. A kapok-filled 
round pillow to fit may be secured as 
No. 673. 

The silverware cases offered are the 
result of several months’ effort to design 
something interesting and practical in that 
direction. A royal-blue canton flannel is 
used for the inner case, combined with an 
outer cover of tan linenlike suiting bound 


in matching blue. These come completely 
made up, each stamped on the outer flap 
for that bit of outline-stitch embroidery 
which makes the article distinctive. A 
particular brownie, to be embroidered, 
tells what’s to be kept within. 

Thread is included, and each one, witli 
the exception of the one for tablespoons, 
which holds 6, is made to accommodate 
12 pieces. These are Order Nos. 674K, the 
knife holder; 674F, the forks; 6748, the 
teaspoons; and No. 674T, for the table- 
spoons. The set of four cases is No. 675. 


[AST is a bookplate which would be 

welcomed as a grade-school or junior- 
high graduation gift, and which should 
be a particular incentive to boys and 
girls just beginning their library. It is 
No. 676 and comes either without the 
owner's name or with any name desired 
printed in type to match the lettering on 
the bookplate. These are 3 x 44 inches 
on India-tint cover stock, which takes a 
bit of hand-coloring so nicely. Our book- 
plates are kept in stock so that additional 
quantities of the same pattern can be pur- 
chased as needed. Other designs which 
have previously been offered at different 
times are a garden gate (No. 569), a Norse 
Ship (No. 642), and a castle of dreams 
(No. 643). We still have a few of these 
on hand. 
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For information concerning Artcraft articles, see page 81 
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What other electric refrigerator 
gives you 


each fully automatic 
and independent of 
the other 


Bustin in mind the finality of 
your investment in an electric refriger- 
ator, it is important that you study 
it from the standpoint of tomorrow’s 
needs as well as today’s necessities. 


In designing the new Super-Automatic 
Kelvinators, Kelvinator engineers have 
built with an eye to the future. 


They saw immense strides being made 
in the development of methods for 
shipping frozen fruits, meats, fish— 
fresh from packer to consumer. 


They saw the need for keeping such 
foods in the home at very low temper- 
atures until used. So they built into 
the De Luxe Kelvinator models of 


today, a separate cold.storage compart- 
ment with below-freezing temperature. 


But Kelvinator engineers have gone 
further than this in anticipating refrig- 
erating requirements of the future. 
They have made each of the four func- 
tions of an electric refrigerator com- 


pletely automatic and independent of 
the other. 


They have originated Iso-Thermic 
Tubes, giving for the first time fully 
automatic fast freezing of ice cubes and 
desserts. have retained the nor- 
mal speed of freezing ice and desserts 
in separate compartments. And they 
have held the food compartments at 
safe, scientific temperatures—uniformly 
between 40 and 50 degrees. 


See the new Super-Automatic Kelvin- 
ators today and note the wide margin 
by which they increase Kelvinator’s 
reputation for reliable, wholly auto- 
matic service. 
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KELVINATOR 
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NEW AND EXCLUSIVE KELVINATOR FEATURES 7 


Iso-Thermic compartment, automati- 
cally freezing ice cubes and desserts at 
twice the usual speed. 

@en freezing compartments for 
ordinary freezing of ice and desserts. 
Far greater ice capacity. 

Cold Storage Pe with below- 

ing tem ture for keeping meats, 
fish, frozen fruits or extra ice cubes. 
Super-Automatic Refrigeration—food 
compartments held always at uniform 
cold between 40 and 50 degrees. 


Kelvinator Corporation, 14254 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 








All Kelvinators may be purchased on easy terms through Kelvinator’ s 
ReDisCo monthly budget plan. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Please mail me free folder describing 
new Super-Automatic Kelvinators 






Name 








See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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Building Questions 


Answered 


J. F. CARTER 


E WISH built-in bookshelves, but 
\ \ the house is already built. What 
disadvantages do we suffer by 

building them in now? 

If you mean to build the shelves en- 
tirely along one end or one side of a room, 
the only possible disadvantage (and it is 
not great) is that of widening the door or 
window space. We mean by this that if 
the shelves are 7 inches forward of the 
wall, the thickness of the doorways and 
windows will be increased 7 inches. 


Our house is heated with steam, the boiler 
being fired with coal. The window draperies 
get exceedingly soiled during the season 
when the heat is on. Is this caused by the 
steam heat, the fuel we burn, or what? 

Soiling of the window draperies above 
the steam radiators is not caused by the 
steam nor is the fuel the cause. Dust sus- 
pended in the air soils the draperies and 
convected currents of heated air rising 
constantly toward the ceiling are carrying 
more and more dust upward. The remedy 
which will lessen this soiling is the installa- 
tion of a shield on the top of the radiator, 
this shield throwing the currents away 
from the radiator. However, the upward 
sweep of the heated air will continue to 
carry dust toward the ceiling, and a slight 
swing backward toward the draperies will 
still soil them. 


The guttering on my house is leaking in 
one place. Except for this the it seems 
good. Shall I have the section replaced or 
may I repair it? 

It is best to install a new section if all 
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A bookcase before and after being placed in the 
wall of a home under construction, The dust- 
proof plaster recess is ready to receive the case, 
which comes to your new house ready to fit in 
the opening provided for it. Note the first two 
paragraphs of the text. They tell about build- 
ing bookshelves into a home that is already built 











the gutter is good with this ex- 
ception. The second choice is a 
repair, tho it may be found 
that rusting has gone forward 
rapidly. A third, and very 
temporary, idea is to paint the 
inside of the gutter at the leak 
with asphalt paint, place over this a piece 
of heavy cloth, smoothed flat, and again 
paint the cloth with asphalt paint. Until 
a permanent repair is made this will keep 
the wood below the leak from rotting. 


I wish to finish an attic with thin ceiling, 
beaded. I also wish to insulate the attic with 
a fiber insulation. Will the ceiling suffice? 

The use of a thin beaded ceiling as a 
finish for the attic will hardly suffice if you 
wish real insulation. If you will expend a 
little more money for insulation materials 
and then install the ceiling, you will ob- 
tain a much better job. The attic will be 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter, 
and the heat loss thru the roofing will be 
lessened. There are two general classes of 
fiber insulation: the rigid, or “‘composi- 
tion” board; the other, the non-rigid type. 
The non-rigid type is fastened between 
the rafters, permitting the ceiling to be 
nailed directly to them. In installing the 
non-rigid type of insulation there are 
definite manufacturers’ directions which 
should -be followed. The rigid type is 
nailed over the rafters, the ceiling nailed 
on top. 


Between two rooms in our house there is 
a folding door which we never close. I am 
sure we are not quite able to heat these two 













rooms adequately because of those folding 
doors. Is this correct, and what may we do? 

You are almost certainly losing a great 
deal of heat by way of the open space in 
which these doors slide. If you do not 
need these folding doors, have them re- 
moved and place finishing lumber over 
the opening, painting it like your trim. 
This will effectively stop the heat loss. If 
you wish to retain the doors we suggest 
that you block in between the joists above 
them. Such blocking will not be wholly 
effective, as there is one place—where the 
studs are spaced behind the doors—still 
left for heat loss. 


We have laid linoleum in the bathroom 
twice in three years, and each time the sur- 
face wears in parallel lines. 

The boards of the floor have cupped 
slightly. Have the floor well sanded or 
scraped, and before the linoleum is laid 
place thick building paper or felt on the 
floor. 


My roof is leaking, yet it was guaranteed 
for a term of years. It was put on by men 
who canvassed the city, and I do not know 
how to locate them. What may I do? 

If you do not know where to find them, 
the only remedy is to repair the roof at 
your own expense. (Continued on page 74 
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Rust spots on the laundry are an indication of future 
trouble and expense. Because it cannot rust, Anaconda 
Brass Pipe assures a full flowof crystal clearwateralways. 


tm 


This is what happens when rustable pipe clogs with rust 
or leaks. ..it must be replaced. All this expense could 
have been saved if Anaconda Brass Pipe had been used. 
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Ena Rust TROUBLES onee and for all 






with BRASS PIPE 


WHEN YOU SEE rusty, discolored water flowing 
from the faucet into your morning tub, that is only 
the first sign of rust. As rust progresses, it will clog 
the water pipes and make it impossible to get a full 
flow of water from more than one faucet at a time. 
Linen and fine fabrics will come up from the laun- 
dry stained with rust. And finally, the pipes will 
become entirely rust-clogged or serious leaks may 
occur. Then streaked wall paper or loose plaster will 
have to be paid for. 

But when you replace the rusted pipe in your 
house with Anaconda Brass Pipe, you end rust 
troubles once and for all. Although Anaconda 
Brass Pipe costs somewhat more than rustable pipe, 
it eliminates rust repairs and replacements and saves 
money in the end. 

Leading plumbing contractors recommend and 
install Anaconda Brass Pipe. You can identify this 
time-tested, guaranteed product by the name Ana- 
conda stamped in the pipe every foot. 

Send 25 cents for this valuable book: “The Home 
Owner's Fact Book,” by Roger B. Whitman, not only 
tells you how to rust-proof your house, but it deals 
with important facts concerning planning, financing 
and maintenance cost. Address: The American Brass 


Company, General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA Brass Pipe 


CAN'T RUST Analowpa SAVES MONEY 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 

























ACK in the [= 
stone age Mrs. Qe —— 
Caveman Wisazes HE 


brushed against the se 
thorns of a rose bush 
in trying to effect an 
entrance to the fam- 
ily cave, and Mr. oad 
Caveman, or more 
likely it was the cave- 
lady herself, braced 
the dead limb of a 
tree against the bush 
and the first trellis 
came into being. 
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While we ordinarily ” DRAWING: 4 a 








think of a trellis as 
being a support for a 
climbing plant, and 
this is its true pur- 
pose, it also is used 
as an ornamental feature to form a frame for a window or 
to make interesting a space which might otherwise appear 
bare. 

In general, all wood used in a trellis or lattice should be 
finished four sides and even before being put together should 
receive a priming coat of paint. This is because after assembly 
there are lapping spaces, impossible to paint later, and without 
the priming coat these would have a tendency to warp and 
check. The ends of all pieces especially should be thoroly 
painted, as the rain more easily penetrates there. 

Never nail the trellis solidly against a wall but instead hang 
it by means of hooks at the top which will allow you to lower 
it to the ground without injury either to it or the supported 
bush when the house is repainted. It is also best to have the 
trellis set out at least 3 inches from the wall, thereby enabling 
the plant to twine around the supports. Before the plant is 
grown you will find the trellis much more interesting if set out 
because of the shadows it casts against the house. 

In Drawing 1, Fig. A, is shown the design of a simple trellis 
which can be used at the side of a window or on each side of a 
doorway. No dimensions have been given, as they depend 
entirely upon the space to be filled. In general, however, a 
lattice looks better if the open spaces are in some such propor- 
tion as 5 inches by 7 inches or 7 inches by 10 inches, rather than 
square. They are more interesting. 

The uprights should be 2 or 3 inches wide, depending upon 
the size of the whole trellis, and at least 1 inch thick for stiff- 
ness. The horizontal pieces may be less in thickness, say 44 
inch, and about the same or a trifle wider. The sizes are not 
important so long as the finished work is in proportion. Figs. B 


An attractive scat which is to be used in 
connection with a boundary fence or as 
the terminus for an axis in the garden 
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A Trellis and Seat 












H. M. FLEMMING 


Many blank wall spaces are made 
much more interesting by a simple, 
well-designed trellis, of which 
tzvo patterns are presented below 


and C are variations of the top and may be used if desired in- 
stead of the one shown. 

The design of a garden seat is shown in Drawing 4. While 
there is considerable work in the building of it, no difficulties 
will be met with, for the construction is simple. Here again 
the general dimensions as well as the sizes of the material are 
optional with the builder. (Some are given in the sketch, but 
they are merely a guide to the proportions and may be varied 
to suit.) 


‘Te corner posts, about 4 inches square, should be set in 
the ground upon embedded rocks or on a concrete base. 
The construction, being without side bracing, is likely to be 
unsteady if not firmly fixed at the bottom. The width of the 
house should be at least 30 inches, which will accommodate an 
18-inch seat with sufficient space in front. The post caps can 
be as small as 2 inches by 6 inches, but if they are 3 inches wide 
they will look better. The remaining pieces for the pergola top 
may be made to the sizes as given. The ends as shown can be 
shaped with a coping and keyhole saw as shown by Details C 
and D, but it is a tremendous amount of work with such thick 
material. It would be better to have them done at some wood- 
working shop. If this is impossible they may be made as shown 
in the sketches. These can be cut out with an ordinary saw. 

The lattice shown at the sides and back should be made of 
lattice stock at least 14-inch thick and 1 inch to 11% inches wide, 
depending upon the size of the space to be filled. The pieces at 
the tops and bottoms of the lattice can be about 1 inch by 2 
inches and the lattice strips held in place by )4-inch pieces of 
three-quarter round. 

The support at each end of the seat should be at least 2 
inches by 4 inches and 
should be set into the posts _ 
about 4 inch. The seat 
can be built of material at 
least 2 inches thick, and it 
may possibly need a sup- 
port in the center, depend- 
ing upon its length. Leave 
spaces in the seat and back 
to prevent warping. 

A movable table can be 
made which will make 
your gardenhouse an ideal C 
place for the evening meal 
during the warm summer 
months. .S 














































































































All the articles shown, = B.4 
when completed, should ros a 
be given at least two addi- res. 
tional coats of paint. DRAWING +1 =_ 
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Let’s Have a Book Club! 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department, Edited by 
HELEN COWLES LECRON 


M%* the month of gardening and 
housecleaning, may not seem to 
ou an appropriate time to be talking of 
beak clubs, yet such a flood of letters 
has come in on this subject that I feel 
I must answer them now with some sort 
of general article. Besides, May is none 
too early to be planting the seeds for 
a club that is to be tall and flourishing 
next October. 

If you live in a city or a thriving 
middle-size town that boasts an active 
public library and a good bookstore or 
two, this article on book clubs that pur- 
chase their own books is probably not 
for you. (However, it may be; don’t stop 
reading yet!) But if you are a country or 
small-town dweller, with no public and 
no traveling state library functioning in 
your behalf, you need to read every word 
I have to say. 

The simplest type of hook club is on 
the order of this one described by a corre- 
spondent in a small Kentucky town 
which could boast neither library nor 
bookstore. Let her tell you about it. 

“Our club has been going on for two 
years now and at present has sixteen 
members. It began because a little group 
of us had a great desire to read and own 
good books, and yet we didn’t seem to 
have any way to manage it. Finally, a 
former school-teacher who had married 
and settled near us suggested that each 
of us put in $2.50 as a beginning. Then 
we ordered as many books as we had 
members. Of course we had to plan very 
carefully to make the money cover the 
particular books we wanted, but we did 
it. A librarian friend of the ex-school- 
teacher helped us by suggesting the 
books she thought we would want. The 
books all came to our president, who 
gave each member a volume and an 
alphabetical list of the club members. 
Each of us was to keep our book two 
weeks, and then pass it on to the person 
next on the list. And of course the last 
one on the list turned her book over to 
the first. You have no idea how exciting 
it was! Some of the books weren’t as 
good as others, but each of us read every 
one. We wanted to learn something, you 
see. We had a meeting every two weeks 
and talked books. Yes, the club is still 
in existence; in fact I may say it is very 
much alive! At the end of each year we 
draw lots for the books, so we have some- 
thing to add to our home libraries. Of 
course, we don’t always get the book we 
especially want, but we are choosing 
better books each year, no book that, we 
buy is utterly worthless.” 

Another successful small-town book 
club that I know of puts all the purchased 
books (after they are read) into an eme 
pe public library. The library-is as yet 
only a corner bookcase-in the home 
of one of the members who acts as libra- 
rian and who lends the books (for a very 


small fee) to residents of the community 
who wish to read them. Thus the club 
has a real purpose, and certainly this 
small town vill have a respectable public 
library before many years. 

I know of another book club whose 

resident wrote me recently: ‘We are 
fimited to fifteen members and this last 
year divided up our books as follows: 
3 volumes of fiction and 2 each of the fol- 
lowing classes: biography, science, reli- 
gion, poetry, psychology, and travel. 
Each member writes a short report on 
his or her opinion of the book he has just 
read. These reports are read at the club 
meetings and are greatly enjoyed, for 
some of them are quite amusing. I think 
i may say that fiction, biography, and 
travel books are by far the most popular; 
poetry and religious books are, I regret 
to say, in less demand, but I think each 
of us gets something out of each book on 
the list. I know that I have the most 
unscientific mind in the world, yet those 
science books have taught me some- 
thing.” 


HOOSING books for such book 

clubs as the ones described here is 
not easy, but even that problem can be 
solved, and you soon find that it adds 
zest to life to keep up with modern 
literature and modern thought; to know, 
in fact, in just what direction the world 
is moving. 

Yes, I know all about the national 
book clubs which, for a certain sum, send 
you a book a month. I think, too, that 
it is better to belong to one of these 
clubs than to buy no books at all, but it 
is better yet (so I think, at least) to 
organize your own club—to study a liter- 
ary journal or two, or at any rate, a 
magazine that carries a book depart- 
ment—and order the sort of books in 
which your particular club is interested. 
It does you good to consult catalogs and 
think about the matter—that very neces- 
sity develops your mind. 

it you belong to a book club whose 
members cannot afford, or do not wish at 
the present time, to buy books, investi- 
gate the traveling-library situation in 
your own state ao learn whether or not 
»00ks may be lent to you. Nearly all 
states have this service; an inquiry 
mailed to the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, will 
bring you an early reply, which will tell 
you the easiest way to borrow books. 

The county library, so I am told, is the 
latest development of the American 
Library Association; thru these centers 
every rural community will soon be sup- 

lied with books to read. Let me quote 
rom one of the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s booklets on this subject: 

“County libraries are springing up 
wherever (Continued on page 137 
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FINE BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE 








MODERN 
DESIGNS 


OR 
MODERN 
HOMES... 





Yau Fine Builders’ Hardware, in brass 
and bronze, is always modern in that it 
is forever a graceful complement to the 
home it so faithfully serves. For the YALE 
quality tradition is firmly established 
upon a long record for true craftsman- 
ship and sturdiest materials. Yale Locks 
and Hardware are sold by Hardware 
Dealers. Send for booklet “Better Hard- 


wore for Better Homes.” 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 





Senet 
YALE MARKED {8S YALE MADE 








See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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THE 


VOLLRATH 
VITALIZER 


° 
—A HYDRATING TRAY 


FOR MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS 
to keep vegetables 
fresh and crisp 






Slightly higher in 
some states 





Here is a hydrating tray for your 
electric or gas refrigerator for only 
$1.85. The Vollrath Vitalizer, with its 
moist air, prevents the drying out of 
tomatoes, celery, lettuce, radishes, 
etc. Makes wilted vegetables fresh and 
crisp. Preserves their flavor. Helps 
you to make better salads. Generous 
size to hold the average family supply 
of fresh vegetables. 

The Vollrath Vitalizer is also made 
in three other sizes to meet every re- 
quirement, $2.60, $2.75 and $3.70. 
Also ask to see the useful Vollrath 
Refrigerator Dishes, Jugs and Ring 
Molds, from 90c up. Same high quality 
that has made all Vollrath Ware famous 
for over fifty years. At your Depart- 
ment Store, Hardware, or Housefur- 
nishing Dealer’s. If not, send us his 
name and address and we will have 
him supply you. 


THE VOLLRATH CO. 
Est. 1874 - SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 





The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Please send folder on the Vollrath Vitalizer. 
Your name 
Address 
Your dealer’s name 
Address 





























Cooks’ Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


Asparagus Souffle 
White Sauce 


Stir 4 tablespoonfuls of 
flour into 4 tablespoonfuls 
of butter, add 24 cupful 
of milk, and cook till thick. Then add 
l4 cupful of grated cheese, season with 
salt and pepper, ‘and stir until smooth. 
Set aside and prepare the other souffle 
ingredients as follows: 

Souffie 

A Delicious Heat the contents 
Luncheon Dish 0 ® 1-pound can of 

asparagus and put it 
thru a sieve. Add this to the white sauce 
and return to the stove. Separate 3 eggs 
and beat the yolks. Add the beaten 
yolks to the mixture and take from the 
fire at once. Fold in the whites beaten 
stiff. Pour the mixture into.a well- 
greased baking dish, set in a pan of hot 
water, and bake in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees) until firm in the center. This is a 
delicious luncheon dish—Mrs. C. A. 
California. 


Barbecue Sauce 
1 small onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 
Juice of % lemon 
1 small bottle of tomato catsup 
8 tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire Sauce 
% tablespoonful of dry mustard 
1 cupful of water or of stock from roast 
% cupful (2 pieces) of diced celery 
Salt and pepper to taste 


M-m-—m ‘ — = — —_ 

7 ry slightly in the but- 
So Good! ter; add the other ingre- 
dients and cook for 1 hour. Add more 
water if necessary. This is a delicious 
gravy with roast lamb or veal, or, in 
fact, with any meat roast, with the ex- 
ception of fowl.—Mrs. H. U. N., Georgia. 


Refrigerator Rolls 
1 cake of yeast 
% cupful of lukewarm water 
1 cupful of scalded milk 
% cupful of shortening 
% cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of mashed potato 
Flour to make a stiff dough 


2 eggs 
Rise Only Dissolve the yeast in 
Once the lukewarm water. Scald 


the milk and add the 
shortening, the sugar, the salt, and the 
mashed potato. When this mixture has 
cooled to lukewarm, add the dissolved 
yeast. Mix thoroly and add just enough 
flour to make a thin batter. Cover and 
set in a warm place until double in bulk. 
Add the beaten eggs and stir in enough 
flour to make a stiff dough. Turn out on 
slightly floured board and knead thoroly 
until smooth and pliable. Put into a 
greased bowl large enough to allow for 
rising, cover with a clean cloth, and set 
in a cold part of the refrigerator. When 
rolls are wanted, pinch off dough, shape, 
and let rise until double in bulk (from 
1% to 2 hours). Bake in a hot oven. 
(400 degrees) 15 to 20 minutes. 


These are very quickly and easily 
made and need only the one rising. The 
dough may be used immediately or at 
any time within a week.—Mrs. E. G. W., 
Minnesota. 


All Recipes Tested 
in Our 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Russian Coffee 


Boil or percolate 7 table- 
spoon.uls o. coffee with 6 
cupfuls of water in the 
usual way. Stir 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cocoa with a little water to 
a paste, and when the coffee percolates 
add the cocoa to it. Simmer ios 5 min- 
utes longer and serve p-ping hot with 
sugar and heavy cream. 


Moscow This method of making 
or the coffee is used in a well- 
Ww known Russian tearoom and 

arsaW igs said to be the identical 


recipe used in Warsaw. It 
is served under two names: If the cream 
is placed in the cup first and the hot 
coffee poured over it, it is coffee Mos- 
cow style; if the cream is added after 
the coffee is poured, it is Warsaw style. 
(Strictly *speaking, Warsaw coffee is 
Polish coffee, and Moscow, alone, is 
truly Russian.)—E. F. G., Illinois. 


Hot-Milk Delight Cake 


% cupful of scalding milk 

1 teaspoonful of butter 

2 eggs 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of cake flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Easy Fine- aoe yom rng’ to 
Tex, ,» scalding. Add the but- 
Texture Cake ter and let stand until 
needed. Beat the eggs until thick and 
lemon colored. Add the sugar and beat 
again. Gradually add the flour, which 
has been sifted with the baking powder 
and salt. Add the vanilla, then the hot 
milk, and beat again. Pour into an 
8-inch layer pan, greased and floured, 
and bake in a slow oven (325 to 350 de- 
grees). This is a fine-texture cake that 
might take the place of a sponge cake 
for any occasion —Miss M. E. W., Wis- 
consin. 


Maple-Walnut Frosting 
2 egg whites 
2% cupfuls of brown sugar 
5 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of walnut meats chopped 


A New Put ve ene whites, = 
7 M4e sugar, and the water in the 
/-Minute top of a double boiler. Beat 
with a rotary egg beater 
until thoroly mixed. Place 
over rapidly boiling water, beat con- 
stantly, and cook 7 to 10 minutes, or 
until very thick. Remove from the fire, 
add the vanilla, and beat until thick 
enough to spread. Put between layers 
and on the top and sides of the cake. 
Sprinkle the chopped walnut meats on 
the top and sides before the icing be- 
comes firm. 


Frosting 


One-half this amount is sufficient for 
a small cake or a loaf cake where layers 
are not used. This is in reality a 7-min- 
ute frosting made with brown sugar 
instead of white. [Editor's Note: We 
have found, in the Tasting-Test 
Kitchen, that when we double the stand- 
ard 7-minute frosting recipe, nearly 10 
minutes are required for cooking ; there- 
fore the time allowance noted.]—M. J., 
California. 
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Tomato-Salad Dressing 


Into a quart jar put the following 
ingredients in the order given: 
1 can of tomato soup 
% cupful of vinegar 
% cupful of oil 
% ecupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of Worcestershire 


Sauce 
8 tablespoonfuls of grated onion 
Good on Then mix 1 tea- 


Head Lettuce spoonful of salt, 1 tea- 
spoonful of paprika, 
1 scant teaspoonful of mustard. Put 
this mixture into the jar with the 
above mixture. Seal and shake well. 
This will keep for a month in the re- 
frigerator. Stir each time before 
using. [Editor’s Note: We found this 
to be especially good on head let- 
tuce.]|—Mrs. W. C. M., Minnesota. 


Scalloped Spinach and Fish 


Surprisingly To 1 cupful of 
Tasty drained canned-spin- 

ach, add 1 cupful of 
cooked, flaked salmon (or any other 
kind of fish) and 1 tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Mix well with 1 cupful 
of highly seasoned white sauce. Pour 
into a buttered baking dish and 
sprinkle buttered crumbs over the 
top. Bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) 
for 30 minutes —Mrs. D.S., Kentucky. 


Date Bread 
(2 medium-size loaves) 
1 package of dates 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
2 cupfuls of hot water 
¥% cupful of shortening 
1 eupful of white or brown sugar 
2 eggs well beaten 
3% cupfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 
Delicious Stone the dates and 
for cut them into small 
Sandwiches Pieces: Dissolve the 
SANAWICNES soda in the hot. water, 
pour over the dates, 
and let stand until cool. Cream the 
shortening and the sugar together, 
add the well-beaten eggs, and the 
flour, baking powder, and salt, which 
have been sifted together. Add the 
date mixture, mix well, and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 
45 minutes. Date bread is very de- 
lightful for sandwiches—Mrs. 8. J. 
R., Montana. 
Meat Loaf 
2 pounds of ground beef 
1% cupfuls of oatmeal uncooked 
2 eggs 
1 small onion chopped fine 
12 stuffed olives cut fine 
% cupful of milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 
3 slices of bacon, each cut into 
2 pieces 
A Different Be Py sm 
ef and the oatmea 
Meat Loaf thoroly, and add the 
well-beaten eggs, the finely chopped 
onion, the finely cut stuffed olives, 
the milk, and the seasoning. Form 
into a loaf, lay the strips of bacon 
crosswise over the top, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 to 400 degrees) 
for 1 hour.—Mrs. F. B., Michigan. 


Coconut Rice Pudding 
3 tablespoonfuls of uncooked rice 
83 cupfuls of milk 
% cupful of brown sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
% cupful of shredded coconut 
From Coral Wash the rice thor-' 
Gables oly and combine it 
with the milk, sugar, 
salt, and the butter, and pour into a 
greased baking dish. Bake in a slow 
oven (300 degrees) for 1 hour, stir- 
ring nega. Then add the coco- 
nut and bake 30 minutes longer. 


Serve hot or cold —M. R., Florida. 

















THE FIRST ACT 
ON THE 
SPRING PROGRAM 








The first important act of Spring house-cleaning is to provide yourself with extra 
help—which means providing yourself with Fels-Naptha Soap. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help—the extra help of two brisk cleaners, soap 
and naptha, working together. The soap is unusually good soap. And blended with 
it is plenty of naptha. You can smell it! Beneath the gentle urging of these two 
cleaners, painted woodwork regains the freshness it had when new. Spots vanish 


from rugs. Enamel and tiling lose their winter’s coat of dinginess. The whole house 
takes on the bright sparkle of Spring. 

So be sure to use Fels-Naptha for house-cleaning. And be doubly sure to use it for 
Fels-Naptha’s biggest job—the family wash. It washes clothes beautifully clean 
without hard rubbing. And you can wash any way you please. You can boil your 
clothes, or soak them, if you prefer; you can use washing machine or tub. It’s the 
nature of soap to wash best in hot water—and Fels-Naptha is no exception. But 
it also does a wonderful job in lukewarm or even cool water. 

Fels-Naptha gives extra help in another way—it keeps your hands nice. For the 
unusually good soap and plentiful naptha, working hand-in-hand, get clothes clean 

re so quickly that you don’t have to keep your 
hands in water so long. 

Your grocer sells Fels-Naptha. Get a few bars 
today—or better still, ask for the convenient 10- 
bar carton. Then you'll have extra help aplenty 
in your house-cleaning ! 





THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 





FREE—Whether you have been using 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just decided to try FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. B.H. 5-80 
its extra help, we’dlike tosend you a Fels-Naptha Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy Fels-Naptha 
Chipper. Many women who prefer to chip Chipper offered in this advertisement. 

Fels-Naptha Soap into their washing machines, 
tubs or basins find the chipper handier than using Name 
a knife.{With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, youcan 
make fresh, golden soap chips (that contain plenty 
of naptha!) just as you need them. The chipper 
will be sent you, free and postpaid, upon request. 
Mail the coupon. © 1930, Fels & Co. 





Street 





City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address} 














See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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| it’s mati 
now 


... to clean up 








every morning 
in such a jiffy” 


N OW two cleaners in- 
stead of one! Now the 
handy little Spic-‘Span 
Spic-Span only $14; instead of getting out 


attachments for the big 




















cleaner. 
The two comprise the Premier Electric Cleaning Unit—a 
new idea which is welcomed by women everywhere. 

The larger size—either the Premier Duplex or Premier 
Junior—for periodic cleaning of rugs and carpets. 

The powerful Spic-Span—weighing only four pounds—for 
daily cleaning of furniture, hangings, beds, clothes, etc. It 
comes with a moth repellent and a blower...and both for 
about the price of one! 

If you wish, you can buy the Spic-Span separately. Also for 
the larger Premiers you can buy the floor polisher which 
polishes waxed wood, linoleum or tile most beautifully. 

Learn all the advantages of the Premier Electric Cleaning 
Unit—how it saves time, eases work, cleans perfectly. Visit a 
Premier dealer now and ask for a demonstration. 


“A Cleaner Home for Less Money” is 
the title of a free informative booklet, 
written by Harriet Cavell—write, with- 
out fail, for your copy, today. 


THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
(Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) Dept. 1505, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Branches in all leading cities. Made and sold in FLOOR POLISHER ACCESSORY 
Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto, Polishes waxed floor like new 
Foreign distributors, International General Electric Company, Inc, 


(Premier Electric Cleaning Unit 
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What Shall the 
Family Eat? 


[Continued from page 44] 


our family to eat it, as they should. 

Meal planning is for the most part 
an individual problem, but here are 
a few recognized rules which may 
help: 

1. Do not have the same food in 
more than one form at the same 
meal, and try not to have it in 
the same form twice in one day. 
Bread, butter, and milk are ex- 
ceptions to this rule of course. 

2. Think of the day’s meals as a 
whole, and plan so that no meal 
will have an excess of any one 
type of food; for example, do 
not have a main dish of maca- 
roni and have rice pudding for 
dessert. 

3. Serve a variety of food. This 
does not mean a large number 
of foods in any one day but a 
variation of foods over a period 
of days. We tire of the same 
thing day after day, no matter 
how good it is. 

4. Some combinations of foods 

seem to go together. Serve these 

combinations when possible. 
. Provide contrast in flavor, color, 
and texture. 

6. Serve simple meals. 

Meal planning is not easy, even 
when one knows the rules. Every 
homemaker likes to have concrete 
examples to help her. Here are three 
different sets of menus suitable for as 
many days: 


qo 





Breakfast 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Cereal Top Milk 
Bacon Toast Marmalade 
Coffee or Cocoa or Milk 
Luncheon | 
Omelet 


Buttered Asparagus 
Hot Biscuit Butter Honey 
Creamy Rice Pudding 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Meat Loaf 
Escalloped Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots Cold Slaw 


Bread Butter 
Fruit Cup and Cookies 


II 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal Top Milk 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast But 
Coffee or Cocoa or Milk 


Luncheon 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Fresh Vegetable Salad 
With Beet Trimming 
Baked Apples 
‘ Dinner 
Salmon Loaf 
Creamed Potatoes 
New Peas Buttered 
Head Lettuce 
With Thousand Island Dressing 
Lemon Cream Cake Coffee 


III 
Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes 
Top Milk 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Butter 
Coffee or Cocoa or Milk 
































Luncheon 
Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Croutons 
Lettuce and Brown-Bread Sandwiches 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Lamh Chops Broiled 
Baked Potatoes 
Buttered String Beans 
Raw Carrot- and Pineapple- 
Gelatine Salad 
Ice Cream With Strawberry Sauce 


No Lovelzer 
Wall Finish 


[Continued from page 40] 


applied thru the cut-outs with a tap- 
ping motion of the brush. 

Of course, for the modern home one 
of the most popular choices is a plain 
painted wall. Woodwork is now being 
finished by many of the leading deco- 
rators in the same shade of the same 
color as that chosen for walls. 

Still another finish, and one which 
is widely appropriate as well as un- 
usually artistic in effect, is tiffany- 
glazing. In this a clear glazing liquid 
is applied with a brush over the entire 
wall. While the glazing liquid is wet 
irregular spots of color are applied 
(the paint is mixed to semipaste 
form) and blended together with a 
soft cloth. The result is a soft, artistic 
mixture, enhanced and made richer 
by the glaze. A pleasing variation of 
the tiffany finish is the graduated 
blend, in which case the color is ap- 
plied in stripes rather than in spots, 
darker and closer together at the bot- 
tom of the wall and fading out to- 
ward the top. The blending is done 
with a cloth, as in the case of the 
plain blended wall. 

The tiffany finish is appropriate 
for rough- as well as smooth-textured 
plaster. One of its most pleasing uses 
is in combination with a stained beam 
ceiling or woodwork, which requires 
a not too light background. The tif- 
fany glaze makes it possible to meet 
this requirement without risking col- 
ors that would be depressing. 

Among the many attractive color 
combinations which may be suggested 
for blending are raw umber and raw 
sienna, or burnt sienna and orange 
chrome. Of course, it is possible and 
sometimes preferable to use a single 
glaze color in the graduated blending 
—just the raw umber, for example, 
over the ivory. If more than one 
glaze color is desired for this finish, it 
is effective to use one at the bottom 
and the other toward the top; for ex- 
ample, dark chrome-green blendin 
into Prussian-blue. In the case o 
plain blending, two or more harmon- 
izing glaze colors will always be pref- 
erable. 

Such, then, are some of the varia- 
tions possible for a painted finish. 
Decorative wall treatment was at one 
time only for those who could afford 
the luxury of employing an artist. 
The time and thought, however, that 
has recently been given to creating 
attractive patterns and textures for 
painted walls has been well repaid by 
the success of these finishes that may 
be obtained by any and everyone. 

Due thought given to the selection 
and execution of the wall finish is well 
worth the effort, for, as the setting for 
a room’s furnishings, the walls are 
the very foundation of a successful 
decorative scheme. 
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THE NEW roller water remover 
was developed by Maytag at a cost 
of more than $290,000. The en- 
closed, positive-action, automatic 
drain always shunts the water directly 
into the tub from which the clothes 
are wrung... without spilling or 
splashing... without attention from 
the operator. 


The NEW Maytag roller water 
remover effects thorough pressure 
cleansing. The flexible top roll hugs 
the hard bottom roll, removing the 
water evenly from all parts of the 
garment, yet so gentle is the action 
that it presses no hard-to-iron wrink- 
les into the clothes. Buttons, snaps 
and ornaments are spared. 


Your nearest dealer will let you try 
a NEW Maytag without obligation. 
If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 
Divided payments you’ll never miss. 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 


Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1893 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Ltd, 
Winnipeg 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 


EW Roller Water Remover 


A CROSS SECTION OF THE NEW MAYTAG ROLLER WATER REMOVER 











A postcard request brings 
an interesting book- 
let—“Better Methods 
of Home Laundering” 





ALUMINUM WASHER 




























































QUIET 
SANITATION 


for great homes 
and small 
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O matter the cost of your home, 
it deserves T/N quiet sanitation. 


T/N flushes so quietly you can scarcely 
hear it. Built all in one piece of high- 
est grade vitreous china, tank and bowl 
combined. Space thrifty, it can be in- 
stalled under a window, or in a corner. 


T/N is as trouble-free as it is good 
looking, and its’ cost is low, too. You 
will want to know more about T/N be- 
foreyou build or rebuild. ea 


WATER CLOSET 
SHLENT NON-OVERFLOW 


Send in the coupon. Patented, Pat. Pond. 


VN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 
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Are You Teaching 





Your Child to 


Get Along With Others? 


[Continued from page 48 | 


fault in home training which bars the 
child from favor with others. 

Children fail in group adjustment 
usually for one of two reasons: either 
they are “‘too good” for the other children 
or else they are not good enough. In 
either case their home 
is to blame. 

Let us consider first 
the “too good” chil- 
dren—the little fops 
and goody-goods, who 
have had drilled into 
them a sense of their 
own superiority, which 
the other children han- 
dle by means of a more 
or less cruel ostracism. 
(Even adults are 
pa when Stinky 

avis, in Fontaine 
Fox’s cartoons, gets his 
immaculate clothing 
torn and his feelings 
hurt.) And so, for the 
social happiness of 
their children, parents 
would do well not to 
try to make them too 
perfect if in so doin 
the children will stan 
too far apart from their 
group in appearance, 
manners, or in the 
things they do. (If you 
don’t like this idea, re- 
member that it is you 
who determine your 
child’s group when you 
choose your home.) 

Children are the 
great conservatives of 
the world. They feel a to 
tremendous need to be 
as nearly as possible 
like the other children 
of their acquaintance. 
While we cannot alto- 
gether yield to this 
feeling, we should rec- 
ognize that it is no less 
than cruel to insist on 
too great a difference, 
especially in minor 
things. 

There is the question 
of clothes; to us of sec- 
ondary importance, 
but not to the child. 
Every parent of a 
school child has run 
into this question. Are 
the boys at school wearing blue shirts? 
Then your boy, if he is at all like the boys 
I know, will suffer untold humiliation if 
you force him to wear his white ones. 

I know a little girl who, was unhappy 
when she went to a new school and found 
that her dresses were nicer than those 
worn by the other children. Not until 
she was allowed to wear old wash dresses 
like the others did she begin to fit into 
her environment. 

The converse of this, of course, is the 
child whose clothes are not as nice as the 
others. This often is responsible for piti- 
ful suffering, which is usually unavoid- 
able, while parents can certainly refrain 
from handicapping their children by 
dressing them better than their little 
friends. 

Then many parents insist on standards 
of behavior that are too high for the 
group in which their children are placed. 
Jane cannot associate with the children 
on her block because they use slang, read 
the funnies, and go to the movies—of all 


and clever 


formal she is 


Settings for 





“TABLE SETTINGS FOR 
EVERY OCCASION” 


HE consistently charm- 

ing homemaker reflects 
her good taste and efficiency 
in a correctly set and appro- 
priately decorated table on 
alloccasions. Her luncheon- 
and dinner-table appoint- 
ments are simple but invit- 
ing, and a bed-tray in her 
home is appetite-tempting. 
For informal entertaining 


decorations, she knows what 
do without overdoing; 
and when she wishes to be 


to the modern. 


Our new booklet “Table 


sion” (price 25 cents) was 
written for this homemaker. 
In addition to its valuable 
table-decoration informa- 
tion, it includes precise di- 
rections for placing flat sil- 
ver when setting the table. 
Address Department K, The 
Service Bureau, Betier Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. 


The Gditora 


of which her high-minded parents dis- 
approve. These things may or may not 
be harmful, but they would have to be 
very harmful indeed to justify the lonely, 
unhappy existence Jane leads. 

There is a limit, of course, to what we 
can allow our children 
to hear and do, and 
some neighborhoods 
are really impossible. 
But if yours is a decent 
community, if the 
other parents are ap- 
proximately as nice as 
you are, you had best 
allow your children to 
mingle with theirs even 
tho they do pick up 
some ways that seem 
to you not quite desir- 
able. If the neighbor- 
hood is not decent, the 
answer is not social 
isolation but a move. 
“ven so, make sure 
your standards are not 
picayunish before you 
turn thumbs down on 
your child’s associates. 

Or perhaps children 
are too timid and sensi- 
tive to join in group 
piay because some 
adult always acts for 
them, thus destroying 
their initiative. We 
have a queer little 
problem in our home 
in this connection: My 
little girl can be de- 
““stunt’’-party — upon to have a 

appy time in any situ- 

ation except one— 
when I am with her in 
a strange group. Then 
she clings to me and re- 
fuses to talk to anyone 
or to participate in the 
lay. But if I leave 
er there alone she is 
immediately at home 
and has a grand time. 

I have tried in vain 
to solve this problem. 
Nodoubta psychiatrist 
could find the reason 
for it deep down in 
some dark recess of my 
nature. But pending 
that piece of excava- 
tion, I can only be sure 
that my own attitude 
is in some way at fault, and I absent 
myself as far as possible from such situa- 
tions. Since the one social difficulty the 
child experiences is cured by my ab- 
sence, I don’t worry. But if her happiness 
depended on my presence, that would be 
something to worry about. 

The great danger, when a child feels 
itself inadequate in social situations or is 
barred from its fellows, is that it will 
abandon the effort toward friendship and 
seek solace in solitary amusements, such 
as reading. Parents too often are proud 
of this rather than disturbed, as they 
should be. Intellectual attainments of 
this sort are a drawback rather than an 
advantage socially until late adolescence. 
Then there begins to be a feeling of 
respect for the scholar, but until then 
the adulation goes to the boy or girl who 
can do things. Because I myself am from 
the family of a college professor, where, 

rhaps we were more subjected to books 

have a vivid and interesting memory 
of an older (Continued on page 75 
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flavor - filled 


meals with 
less supervision 


Here’s the super gas range you’ve always 
wished for... the new Smoothtop! Here’s 
a range that makes the full flavor of food 
a mealtime certainty . . . that sends food to 
the table piping hot, right to the minute. 
With ease that affords new household 
leisure... takes charge of the top stove 
cooking the way the oven regulator guards 
your oven. 

Smoothtop’s amazing cooking ease lies 
in its four definite heat zones. Heat from 
each burner radiates under its broad, flat, 
enclosed cooking top ... from speed spots, 
busy-boiling, ssmmering and warming zones. 
These simmering and warming zones, ex- 
clusive to Smoothtop, hold food flavors. 
Foods don’t boil out . . . delicate sauces 
don’t dry up. Just bring your pots to a 
fast boil over one of Smoothtop’s self- 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION... 
Makers of ... SMOOTHTOP ... ORIOLE... ACORN... VULCAN... The standard domestic and heavy duty gas ranges . . . 








lighting burners. Later, slide them back 
to the simmering zone. Then, a mere 
shove pushes them back to the warming 
zone. Here they’ll stay hot, juicy and 
flavor-filled until time to serve while you 
enjoy hours otf out-of-the-kitchen leisure. 

Remember, too, Smoothtop’s separate 
broiler and its wonderful oven. The oven 
has automatic heat regulator and complete 
cooking chart. It shows the exact time 
and heat for everything, from bread and 
pies to roast beef medium—oven perfection! 





Send for the Smoothtop Book. With pages 
beautifully illustrated in color, it suggests im- 
proved kitchens, and explains how the new 
Smoothtop gas range “captures the flavor . . . 


frees the cook”. It tells how Smoothtop uses 
any kind of gas. Sent FREE on request. Just 
mail us this coupon or send a post card. 


Ghee | es a eoe pee, ae 
1 Scandard Gas Equipment Corporation, j 
| 18 East 41st Street, New York City | 
| Please send me, free, the Smoothtop Book. 
EAE a eee Ge Es | 
i tcditelninennniasesipainaell 
DO read ediisccosnnene-seortepensiccianaaiall ! 
L escteranel epic pee-sansee ai 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 


wherever gas is used 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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MONARCH 
‘“Speed-Oven Records* 


* Biscuits 
baked in 
10 minutes 


Stir up the biscuits. Put them 
in a cold oven. Turn the 
switch. Ten minutes later they 
are ready— beautifully 
browned and done to a turn. 


* Angel food 
cake baked 


in 30 minutes 


The “ Speed - Oven” revises 
many old time practices. No 
need to spend an hour baking 
an Angel Food. Our Home 
Service Experts will show you 
how to do it in half the time. 
Ask for the recipe. 


* Potatoes 

cooked with 

7 minutes of 
current 


Another Monarch time-saving 
and cost-saving recipe you 
ought to have, proving that 
the “Speed - Units” of the 
cooking top are equal in effi- 
ciency to the wonderful 
“Speed-Oven”’. 


*Oven pre- 
heated to 350° 
in 7 minutes 


That’s the result of Monarch 
7 d-Units”’ and the remark- 
able insulation of the Monarch 
“Speed-Oven”. Compare this 
with the pre-heating time of 
other ranges 
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prove the remarkable 
convenience and 
economy of the 





ELECTRIC RANGE 


EASY TO PAY FOR on the 
Monarch Practical Payment Plan. 


This is our plan for helping Monarch 
dealers grant you very easy installment 
terms. It may be varied to meet your par- 
ticular requirements. ALL Monarch dealers 
have it at their disposal, so feel no hesi- 
tancy in asking for details. If you prefer, 
write us direct. 


Monarch Electric Ranges are made in 

wide assortment of styles and sizes, 

including several with built-in kitchen 

heater. Porcelain enamel in white, 

Nile-Green, Ivory Tan adds a beauty 

most appealing to the discriminating 
housewife. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 











Building Questions 


Answered 
[Continued from page 60] 


May we suggest that one of your local 
dealers would probably have done the 
job as well and as cheaply, and he 
would still be in town to back the 
guarantee. 


How shall I heat my house, and 
what size plant shall I use? 

You have given us a difficult ques- 
tion. There are hot-air, hot-water, 
and steam heating systems. Each has 
its advantageous points. But as to 
the size of your plant, after having 
determined the kind of heat you wish, 
have an engineer for that kind of heat- 
ing decide what size plant is required, 
since it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the kind of house you 
have, the window, door, and wall- 
space exposures, and the outside 
temperatures. 


In the event of a destructive fire dur- 
ing the course of construction, who pays 
my loss?* 

If you are careful to include insur- 
ance protection in your contract, the 
insurance company pays the loss. If 
a clause of this sort is not included, 
you are without protection. 


My house is an old one with a single 
floor. I wish to have oak floors laid over 
the old floors. Is this all right? 

Quite all right. Be certain, how- 
ever, to cover the old floor with felt 
or heavy paper, and, we suggest, use 
13-16-inch oak flooring. Quite often 
it is found that the thinner 3¢-inch 
oak flooring is laid without trouble, 
but the thicker flooring is better in 
most climates. In this connection, we 
suggest that the oak flooring be quite 
well dried when laid, so that cracks 
will not appear later. 


We are planning to build a brick- 
veneer home. Is it necessary to have 
the sheathing laid diagonally? 

By all means, whether the exterior 
is to be brick veneer, stone veneer, 
stucco, or wood, as a stiffener to the 
frame we earnestly suggest the diag- 
onal sheathing. Since a veneerin 
does not stiffen the frame, as oat 
does, there is more reason for the 
sheathing to be run diagonally. In 
addition, see that all corners of the 
frame are well braced. 


How may I remove old waz and 
varnish from floors? 

The old wax can probably be re- 
moved with a heavy soap. The var- 
nish may best be taken off with a 
strong alkali or with one of the paint- 
and-varnish removers. All alkali 
must be removed by washing the floor 
well with clean water. Nothing 
should then be done until the floor 
is thoroly dry, then finish as you 
would a new floor. 


What has caused cracks in the tile 
floor in my bathroom, and how may 
they be remedied? 

The cause may be the laying of the 
tile surface before the concrete be- 
neath was perfectly hard, or it may 
be that the heavier weight placed 
upon the joists was too great. We 
suggest the extra bracing of a post 
beneath your bathroom, this being a 
4x4 or a 4x6 well wedged up. After 
this has been done, the man who laid 
the floor might take up that portion 
of the tile about the cracks and relay it. 






















































{Continued from page 72] 


brother’s warning me not to use big 
words at school, lest the hateful nick- 
name “Dictionary” be bestowed upon 
me—a disgrace it had taken hi 
many fights to live down. 

I should by no means try to keep a 
child from adeensing intellectually on 
this account, but I should try to see 
that the intellectually precocious 
child maintains a social balance by 
learning proficiency also in the things 
that command the respect of other 
children. 

A young masculine friend of mine 
was ems from social oblivion to 
popularity by the boxing lessons 
which enabled him to give the school 
bully a good licking. Another boy 
found common ground in a bicycle, on 
which he learned to do stunts. 

In this matter, parents can help a 
child greatly by opening the way and 
giving encouragement to interests 
which will bring the child closer to 
others rather than widen the gap 
between them. They can also help 
by seeing that the home is made a 
p easant place for other children. 

ntriguing play equipment in the 
yard, interesting materials in the in- 
door playroom, and the welcome sign 
out—all these will help your child to 
become socially adjusted. If this is 
done at the cost of some adult peace, 
remember it is perhaps your child’s 
social salvation. 

As for the drawbacks to all this— 
the noise, the inevitable quarrels— 
that’s part of the penalty we pay for 
daring to be parents. An don't 
worry about the quarreling. That, 
too, is a form of social adjustment, 
and it is thru the quarrels as well as 
thru the peaceful play that children 
learn to know and adapt themselves 
to their fellowmen. 


N THE opposite side from the too 

good child we have the one who is 
not good enough for his playmates, 
who is selfish, overbearing, or cruel, 
and hence is shunned by others. 

In the case of such a child, the 
chances are that his playfellows will 
cure him in time if only his parents 
will keep their hands off and let him 
take his punishment. 

When a boy or girl has any of these 
undesirable traits, it is important 
that he play with children at least his 
own age and his physical and social 
equal. Then watch them take it out 
of him! Whereas play with younger 
or weaker children, or those such as 
children of servants, forbidden to deal 
with him, will only confirm him in his 
unfortunate ways. (We read that the 
little group of playmates gathered for 
small King Michael of Roumania was 
dissolved when one of them resented 
with his fists a piece of royal tyranny, 
and we pity the King with all our 
hearts. It was no doubt the best 
thing that ever happened to him, and 
his guardians did him a grave in- 
justice when they removed the further 
oa of interference with his spoiled 
will.) 

There is a last resort for the child 
who gets a bad start socially—sending 
him away to school. if the right 
school is chosen, a school, that is, 


where boys and girls must make their . 


way on their own merits, the problem 
can be taken care of in many cases. 

But it is too bad that such methods 
must be resorted to, when the neigh- 
borhood bunch, reinforced by a sen- 
sible attitude at home, would have 
managed the thing, if only it had been 
given the chance! 
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Your Baby’s Health 
Depends on It! 


HE most important factor in the sound 
growth and healthy development of your 
baby is proper feeding. 
Eminent physicians every where recognize 
the vital necessity of a well balanced diet 


for delicate infant digestions. 


Yet there is no need for complicated for- 
mulas or expensive baby foods. A simple 
mixture of Karo Syrup and pure milk, either 
fresh or evaporated, supplemented with cod 
liver oil and orange juice provides every 
need. And Karo and milk is so easy to 
prepare, economical and, above all, SAFE! 


Karo is recommended by leading doctors 
and hospitals throughout the country. Why 
not ask YOUR physician? 


Free to Mothers! 


“The Food of the Infant and the Grow- 
ing Child” isa practical, helpful booklet 
written by one of America’s leading 
baby specialists. Mail the coupon be- 
low for your copy. 


(ooo 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. B-5, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. City 


Please send me my copy of “The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 
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See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 











Luxurious warmth 
at getting-up-tzme 


Every morning like a June morning 


when Iron Fireman does your firing 


Set your Iron Fireman thermostat for 
6 o'clock. Promptly at six the Iron 
Fireman wakens automatically and 
starts to work. It fans the slumbering 
coals into a bright flame. It feeds fresh 
coal to the fire just as needed. In a few 
minutes if you were to look into the 
firebox you would see a bright, steady 
flame. Soon this warmth starts to 
penetrate the whole house, wherever 
you have the heat turned on. By seven 
you awaken in a warm room. 

That is one of the luxuries which 
the Iron Fireman brings. Another 
luxury is the knowledge that Iron 
Fireman is safe. Still another is the 
knowledge that Iron Fireman heating 
is so economical that you can afford 
an abundance of heat. Then there is 
the automatic regulation of warmth. 
For Iron Fireman prevents overheating 
just as automatically and just as posi- 
tively as it prevents underheating. 

Take all of these luxuries together. 
Then consider that Iron Fireman also 
gives you a substantial reduction in 
your fuel bill. This fuel saving is not a 


IrRon FIREMAN 


Cc O AL 


A. 6 @ m4 22.6 


manufacturer’s claim. A recent com- 
pilation of saving figures supplied by 
home owners themselves showed an 
average reduction of 45.61 per cent on 
their fuel bills. 

For your own information have an 
Iron Fireman engineer survey your 
present heating system, and give you 
a report as to what Iron Fireman 
could do in giving you better heat for 
less money. Get the facts and figures. 
Write for literature or ask for an en- 
gineer to call. Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Company, Portland, Oregon. 
Branches in Cleveland - St. Louis - 
Chicago - New York. Dealers in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





© 1920 1FM co. 
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---the machine that made coal an automatic fuel 











My Mouth Waters 


for Strawberries 
[Continued from page 26 | 


all the more evident when we realize 
how short is the time in which the 
strawberry must grow new leaves, 
stems, flowers, and fruits in the spring 
—only six to ten weeks! 

Potash fertilizers, tho sometimes 
recommended (muriate, sulphate, or 
kainit), are of doubtful value for 
strawberries. In some cases, especially 
when used as wood ashes, it is posi- 
tively harmful, tho the damage is 
usually due to the lime that ashes 
always contain. Lime, as a rule, is 
injurious to strawberries. We had 
better not apply it on ground to be 
used for this crop within a year. 

If we are to start a new bed we 
must not yield to the temptation to 
use fresh stable manure, for it con- 
tains millions of weed seeds. When 
we can get well-decayed manure we 
may spread even as much as a wheel- 
barrow load to the square yard before 
digging the soil for the plant bed. 
To mix the decayed matter in thoroly 
the soil should then be forked over 
well with the spading fork. 


} SUBSTITUTES for manure we 
may scatter and rake in nitrate of 
soda or ammonium sulphate, and su- 
perphosphate (formerly called acid 
phosphate) on the surface—1 pound 
of each to 100 square feet after digging 
and before setting the plants. The 
first two stimulate leaf growth; the 
latter increases fruit size. They are 
therefore useful stimulants to plants 
getting ready to bear (a spring appli- 
cation just as growth starts). We 
may mix and scatter them beside, 
never on, the plants, preferably just 
before a rain. The th burn the 
foliage. Two pooh” of the mixture 
to one hundred feet on each side of the 
row will be ample. In August or early 
September we must give the spring- 
set bed a second application of this 
mixture to stimulate the develop- 
ment of blossom buds for the follow- 
ing season. 

Should we want to fruit a bed a 
second year we must stimulate the 
plants by an application of the fore- 
going fertilizer immediately after the 
berries have been harvested and give 
another similar application in early 
autumn. It will be greatly to our ad- 
vantage if we can make any or all of 
these applications just before a rain 
or a copious irrigation, for these will 
wash off any fertilizer that may acci- 
dentally have lodged on the plants as 
well as carry it into the soil in solu- 
tion. 

As substitutes for the foregoing 

uick-acting fertilizers we may use 
the slower tankage, dried blood, and 
bonemeal (equal or double the rate 
already mentioned). Two advan- 
tages of these fertilizers are that they 
may actually be scattered upon the 
_ without danger of damage by 

urning or being too strong. Because 
they are of animal origin they must 
decay before the plants can use them, 
and because of this slow action we 
may apply them at any time during 
the growing season. 

As much as possible we shall place 
each new strawberry bed in a location 
not occupied by this crop for three or 
more years. This will help the plants 
to develop well, and it will more or 
less prevent attacks of diseases and 
insects. Rotation, especially when 
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This Is An Advertisement . 


LETS PAPER THE GARDEN THIS YEAR 


By WILBUR E. JOHNSON 





. Yet Its Purpose Is 


Different Than That of Most Advertisements. It Is, in a 
Sense, a Page of Helpful Hints on Paper Mulching. 


OULD you have a garden of 

flowers or vegetables that will 

transcend in beauty, or qual- 
ity, or quantity, or all three, anything 
that has ever before bloomed in the 
same soil? Would you spend your day- 
light-saving twilights just watching 
your garden grow instead of gathering 
backaches a-pulling weeds? Then fol- 
low us, please, while we plan a garden 
of paper on paper—a garden stimulated, 
weeded and cultivated in gne fell swoop 
by Gator-Hide Mulch Paper. 

In the first place, Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper affects three important factors in 
plant development. Soil temperature is 
one of them. When the soil, in which 
plant roots are imbedded, falls below 
55° F., life in the microscopic soil or- 
ganisms upon which plant growth de- 
pends is held in suspense. Under 
ordinary planting conditions the soil 
temperature frequently drops below this 
point after night-fall even in semi-trop- 
ical regions. This means, of tourse, that 
there is a distinct lull in the process of 
development, for periods that may be 
as long as ten hours each night or nearly 
one-half of the time that is available 
for growth. Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, 
with its black heat-absorbing surface, 
steps up the soil temperature, checks 
night cooling and prolongs the growing 
period. It establishes, in a sense, a series 
of miniature hothouses for the root 
areas that retain the heat of one day’s 
sunshine until the warmth of the next 
sunrise begins broadcasting itself from 
the Eastern horizon. 

The second factor of importance con- 
cerns moisture conservation—the third 
is weed eradication. 


A= and simple example 
of the principle of paper mulching 
is the tree whose lot it is to grace the 
streets of cities and that rears its trunk, 
branches and foliage through a hole left 
in a concrete walk. Most of us who love 
growing things have felt sorry for such 
trees. It always seemed as though that 
particular tree hadn’t had the right sort 
of break from life—that it really should 
have bloomed alongside a babbling 
brook with a background of green hills. 
And yet the concrete around the trunk, 
quite unknown to the man who laid it, 
was doing a mulching job. The kindly 
sweeping branches in cooperation with 
the sturdy old trunk, were directing 
rainfall right to the thirsting soil at the 
tree-base where it was distributed 


throughout the root area, And the con- 





crete stood between this moisture and 
the sun that tried so hard to evaporate 
it. So let us not feel too sorry for the 
city-bred concrete-mulched tree. It’s 
very well nourished and doing mighty 
well, thank you—more so than many 
of its country cousins. 


S° mucH for the why and the where- 
fore of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper. 
Let us roll up our sleeves and get at the 
job of laying it. 

Gator-Hide Mulch Paper is made in 
two weights and widths. We select the 
heavier grade. The lighter paper is for 
general field culture. There are four 
hundred and fifty feet in our roll—the 
price for the 18” width is $3.50. The 
36” width costs $7.00. 


Assuming that the soil has been pre- 
pared exactly as would be the case if we 
were planting an ordinary, rather than 
an extraordinary, garden this year, we 
lay our paper at the end of our area 
ready for unrolling. 


Now, for anchoring the loose end. 
Pile some soil over it. Batten it down 
with a plank or rocks. Pin it down with 
staples—anything to hold it. And away 
we go, unrolling as we walk, and with 
some good willing helper with a hoe 
heaping soil over both free edges as fast 
as the paper is laid. 


Here’s the crucial point of paper 
mulching. Here we rise or fall in this 
newest of garden adventures. Here we 
decide whether the paper is to remain on 
the ground or festoon the surrounding 
landscape when the first real windstorm 
sweeps across the land. So we pay lots 
of attention to laying and anchoring. 
We can afford to particularly when we 
think of all the weeding and cultivating 
that we are not going to do later—par- 
ticularly when we think of all the back- 
aches we’re not going to acquire this 
year. 

There are other ways of anchoring 
the paper, of course. All of them are 
covered in a Planting Manual that will 
be sent free to all who write for it. But 
we lean strongly toward soil as the an- 
chor for gardens. It is always just 
where we want it—right under our feet. 


Then we lay the second row parallel- 
ling the first after determining the width 
of the walk-row between the two strips 
of paper. Here the judgment must be 
yours. Let us keep in mind, however, the 
fact that while even the most ambitious 
of weeds will butt its ugly head against 
the paper in vain, other weeds will 





See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 


spring up in the unmulched intervals. 
It won’t be hard to get rid of them, of 
course—not nearly so hard as when they 
come up in the plant rows where it’s 
dangerous to use a cultivating tool. 
Therefore the closer you approach com- 
plete coverage with the paper — the 
closer you'll be to the ideal weedless 
garden. 


oe so after repeating the operation 
of laying row number one until 
the last strip is in place, we turn to the 
job of cutting and punching planting 
holes of from three to five inches in 
diameter. 


Our tools are simple. An ordinary 
jack-knife will do the trick or even a 
lowly biscuit cutter. Some gardeners pre- 
fer to use a dibble for this purpose where 
the character of the crop permits smaller 
planting holes. But, here again, the crop 
you intend to grow is the supreme 
dictator, this time in respect to the 
interval between the planting openings 
and also of the number of openings 
across the paper. If we are to set dahlias 
through the paper, we'll want but a 
single planting hole about every two 
feet. But, if by chance, we select plants 
that are more modest in their space re- 
quirements, such for example as gladioli, 
lettuce, peppers or eggplant, we can 
plant two and even three rows to the 
single strip. 


A” so with the paper laid, anchored 
and “holed,” we’re ready for the 
planting which is governed by standard 
garden practice. There is no real differ- 
ence between planting the paper 
mulched crop and the ordinary, except 
that it is well to remember that since 
the development will be decidedly 
greater, it is better to make due allow- 
ance for increased growth by increased 
spacing. 

And then with our garden suggesting 
through its regular black striping a 
rather daring modernistic conception of 
one of the oldest of the arts, we can sit 
back and wait and watch. We’ve em- 
barked on a new adventure. By the time 
mid-summer rolls around we’ll have a 
miracle or two to exhibit to wide-eyed 
neighbors. 

Be sure to write now for that wonder- 
full new booklet “The Miracle of Mulch 
Paper and The Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper Planting Manual.” 

International Paper Company, Mulch 
Paper, Division Dept. A 14, 220 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





WALLPAPER | 


MODERN... 
SEMI-MODERN.. 
CLASSIC... 


OTHING so dates a house as its own- 

er’s attitude toward wallpaper... 
Monotone walls have gone the way of 
monotone clothes. The fresh colors and 
delightful designs of the new papers have 
swept the world of decoration as the new 
printed silks have conquered the citadels 
of fashion. 


Daring papers—that go the whole way with 
the unfettered young modernist to make 
a background for furniture based on dyna- 
mic symmetry ... Subtle papers—that treat 
traditional forms from a new angle and 
carry conventional furniture with them 
into the moment’s mode ... Classic papers 
—too beautiful in their perfect designs 
and colors ever to seem old-fashioned . . . 
Tested papers—that bear a two-year guar- 
antee against fading. Realizing the need 
for expert opinion as a guide 
to choice, the Wallpaper 
Association has established 
a Consulting Decora- 
tors’ Bureau, the ser- 
vices of which are at 
your disposal. Ques- 
tions will be answered 
by return mail—with- 
out expense to you. 









25 


10 EAST FORTIETH 


Two Booklets have been pre- 
pared=—“How to Modernize 
Your Home” and “Which Wail. 
paper and Why.” They wilt 

every Up = ques 
tion.Send 25 cents for the book 
lets mentioned above and 50 


samples of actual wallpapers 
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supplemented by cover cropping, im- 
roves the fertility: and the water- 
olding capacity of the soil. 

A good rotation for the home gar- 
den is as follows: Dig and rake the 
old bed after harvest and immedi- 
ately sow the following four seeds: 
buckwheat and rye (4% pound of each 
to 100 square feet), crimson clover 
and winter vetch (about an ounce of 
each to the same area). The buck- 
wheat will sprout in a few days and 
make a good growth before frost, 
which will kill it. We shall let it lie 
for wind and snow to break it down. 

The other three crops will be much 
slower but will survive, tho the clover 
may not live until spring. Then we 
shall dig the dead and living plants 
while the rye and vetch are still small 
and grow early-sown rvot crops (pars- 
nips, beets, salsify, and carrots) the 
first year; early peas and late turnips 
the second; spinach, lettuce, and 
early cabbage followed by sweet corn, 
tomatoes, peppers, and eggplants set 
between the early crops the third; 
strawberries the fourth. During this 
fourth year we may sow quick-matur- 
ing bush beans between the plants 
and the rows of strawberries, thus 
gettinig a crop while the strawberries 
are developing. As soon as the beans 
are gathered we must pull up their 
plants so the strawberries may be 
alone the balance of the season. 

If we grow such naturally sturdy 
varieties as Premier, Cooper, Chesa- 
peake, Big Joe,. William Belt, and 
Big Late—the ones recommended for 
the home garden in my January arti- 
cle—the methods of managing we 
have discussed will maintain their 
vigor and make them highly resistant 
to disease. By fruiting the beds only 
once, or at most twice, by allowing 
only limited numbers of plants to 
grow, and by rotation we should 
have no trouble from dry rot (or gray 
mold) root louse, nematode gall, 
crown borer, root weevil, or root knot, 
ests which often do serious damage 
in old beds and ground too frequently 
occupied by strawberries. 


EEPING the beds clean also pre- 
vents serious damage to the 
blossoms and fruit by weevils. When 
these do appear, however, sulphur and 
lead-arsenate dust (the 80-20 percent 
commercial mixture) is effective if ap- 
plied when the adults begin to feed 
and every five days thereafter until 
blossoming ends. Their presence is 
indicated by drooping and fallen 
flower buds in which little grubs may 
be found. 

Scotch (burned appearance of the 
leaves and fruit stalks), leaf spot 
(purplish areas with whitish centers 
on the leaves), and powdery mildew 
(frosty-looking weblike growths on 
the under sides of the leaves, which 
curl) may appear more or less but 
may be checked by spraying with 
potassium sulphide (14 ounce to 1 
gallon of water), bordeaux mixture, 
or by dusting with copper sulphate- 
lime dust. 

White grubs (May beetle larvae) 
that eat the roots give little or no 
trouble in ground that has not been 
in grass for three or more years, but 
they often destroy all the plants set 
in newly turned sod land. Cutworms 
are also most troublesome in such 
soil. They are easily killed by poison 
baits scattered in little pinches among 
the plants late in the evening—bran, 
1 quart; paris green, 1 teaspoonful; 
cheap wi aren 1 tablespoonful; just 
enough water to make the mixture 
crumbly moist. 





































Make Habit Your 


Servant 
[Continued from page 36 | 


comfortable chairs very much alike, 
covered in the same material so they 
may look well anywhere in the room 
when moved about, as they will be, a 
heavy couch that cannot be moved 
and gives the appearance of stability, 
the tables few and preferably large 
and centrally placed, the ashtrays in 
sets so they look well no matter where 
they turn up, the lamps all alike and 
with dull shades of parchment, and 
the curtains heavy and sedate so that 
they convey the impression of restful- 
ness and dignity. 

She can take a lesson from the rooms 
of bachelors. Usually, in what the 
meticulous housewife would call dis- 
order, such rooms often convey a pleas- 
ing impression of ease and comfort. 
And this because of their lack of fol- 
de-rols and the heaviness and unity of 
the whole. 

State settings also offer her sugges- 
tions. Because they must present 
from every angle the same impres- 
sion, they are designed as a whole. 
There are no nooks or corner or wall 
effects. The few large pieces of furni- 
ture fix one design in the spectator’s 
eye, and there are few small things to 
divert it. 


UPBOARDS should take a more 

important place in the untidy 
homemaker’s design than decoration. 
She should plan for many small drawers 
and compartments ee bo than open 
shelves. Built-in wardrobes will serve 
her better than large clbsets. I once 
heard a woman say that she would 
never live in a house with an attic. 
When I asked her why she told me that 
her mother’s attic had been to her such 
a nightmare with its accumulations of 
years all jumbled together that she 
resolved never to submit herself to the 
temptation of having a place where 
she could thrust things willy-nilly. 

The person of untidy habits should 
eschew variety. It is a penalty she 
must pay. Better to have one service 
and use it all the time, for variety 
calls for orderly arrangement of things 
when not in use. Otherwise they are 
an annoyance and make for confusion. 
It is queer how disorder even behind 
cupboard doors can produce the effect 
of confusion in the atmosphere of a 
home. And the fewer the things that 
can get out of place the more tidy will 
the house appear. 

Built-in-furniture, especially in the 
kitchen and bathrooms, is a help to 
the untidy. 

The more space the untidy can com- 
mand the safer they will be. Anyone 
who has tried to keep a small house in 
order knows this. How often I have 
heard homemakers say: “How I wish 
I had a house so large that I would not 
have to live in every room every day. 
Then I could keep it straightened up so 
much easier.”” Yet I have known un- 
tidy women who thought they could 
improve results by having less to keep 
in order. With rare exceptions this is 
not the result. If untidiness is a habit 
it will operate regardless of the amount 
of space to be kept in order. But in 
large rooms, and with many rooms, the 
effect of disorder is less di ble. 
A thimble does not loom as large on a 
table as in a workbox. A disordered 


table set about with space does not 
offend as one that your eyes cannot 
escape. Disordered bookshelves twenty 
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Peet -SeTt Casements 
_..decorate this lormandy atyle home 


Devigned by Architect WM. 8. BETTS 


Decomations suggested by MARSHALL FIELD & CO, 


é yew to imagine the picture below 
without the striking Fenestra 
“Fencraft” Casements that bring a 
blaze of sunlight to this Normandy 
living room. How much of its distine- 
tion it would lose! 

For it is in the casements that archi- 
tect William B. Betts, of Chicago, and 
Marshall Field & Company have caught 
the authentic spirit of a rambling 
chateau of Northern France. Deep-set, 
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accented with glowing bits of leaded 
glass, draped with straight folds of 
pomegranate-colored velvet, these case- 
ments are a vital part of the exterior 
design and interior decoration. 

In complete harmony with any style 
of period architecture, these ultra- 
a windows of steel provide un- 
precedented practical advantages as 
well: life-long ease of operation; out- 
side washing from within the room; 
weathertightness superior to that of 
most common-place windows fitted 
with good weatherstrips; added day- 
light and better ventilation; easy shad- 
ing and draping; fire-safety; economy. 


Tenestra 


And now—A Casement Complete 


with Permanent, Bronze Screen 
(PATENTS & PATENTS PENDING) 

Fenestra craftsmen have developed the first 
complete screened casement— provided it with 
a screen, of heavy bronze mesh, which fits flat 
against the flat window frame on the inside, 
making the window permanently insect-proof. 
The unique design of hardware permits open- 
ing, closing and secure locking of casement 
without touching the screen. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 

2275 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or 

obligation: “Decorating with Casements,” con- 

taining many beautiful color plates. 


Ado bdnnoniobaangemseinadh 
Stank, bide Hdkntnn cobsunpoecedsagian 
ee eens de aace ans ane 
FENCRAFT 
CASEMENTS 
(SCREENED) 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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Lawn MOoweERS and 
Lawn MAKERS... 





. LAWN mower may be merely a grass-cutting 


machine or it may be an implement playing an 
important part in the malian of a fine lawn. 
There are many thousands of householders who 
require only a good, durable mower for once-a-week 


use on an average lawn. 


There are others whose fine lawns are their hobby 
and who take great pride in keeping them in the 
most perfect condition. It pays these connoisseurs 
to buy the best mower obtainable, since their lawns 
are mowed very frequently and they demand pre- 
cisely even cutting. 


There are Genuine Philadelphia Lawn Mowers of 
various types, to meet all requirements. 


For a high quality but moderate = mower, 
we suggest Style “SC” or Style “BB”. These are 
thoroughly good machines and will last the average 
user for many years. 


The fine lawn owner will find in Style “SA” the 
super-mower that he should have. This is a mower 
of the most modern design and construction with 
what may be called “de luxe” features, represent- 
ing the most recent improvements. A mower for 
constant use and “show-place” results. 





STYLE 
*Ssc” 





See Your Dealer 


Tell him just how and where you want to use a 
mower he will point out the type that will give 

ou greatest satisfaction; or if you do not know the 
Philsdelphia dealer in your vicinity, write us for 
information. 


PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER CO., INC. 
4250 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia 
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feet away do not attract attention as 
quickly as those beside you: And be- 
sides, there is a limit usually, unless 
the homemaker is very acquisitive, to 
the number of things that she can 
accumulate to get out of place. So if 
those she has are scattered over more 
space, the effect is less confusing. In a 
small space each piece of furniture 
must be set just so. In a larger one it 
may be moved without disaster to the 
effect. And space itself creates the 
illusion of order. 

Cleanliness may be, as the old adage 
tells us, a virtue, but it is the result of 
habit. If the homemaker does not 
have the habit of it she had better at 
the outset plan a home that will not 
easily get dirty. In designing her wood- 
work, for instance, she should stick to 
smooth surfaces. Her furniture should 
be simple in lines with no dust-catch- 
ing carving. Her upholstery should be 
dark in pe A and dust-shedding in tex- 
ture, her walls neutral tinted, her 
floors light in color. I have known 
homemakers who, knowing themselves 
to be not overly sensitive to dust, took 
— pains to choose furnishings 
that would make it more obvious with 
the idew that they would then be 
forced to make away with it. They 
deliberately chose white woodwork and 
walls in their kitchens, dark furniture 
for their dining-rooms. 


|e GOES without saying that the 
fewer things there are to keep clean 
the better will be the results. So she, 
like the untidy, should go in for re- 
straint in the accumulation of small 
things and eschew detail. But, unlike 
the untidy, she cannot save herself by 
the use of cupboards. It is too easy to 
forget the dust behind doors. She 
would be wiser to have large closets 
and open shelves. The obtrusiveness of 
the dust may force attention, and, be- 
sides, they are more easily cared for. 

But the easiest way for her to avoid 
bad results from her habits is to allow 
for them in her original plan and design 
a home that will make demands on 
a good habit she does not have. The 
overneat, the overclean, too—by which 
I mean those to whom the attainment 
of order and cleanliness seem the pur- 
pose of, instead of the means to, a 
comfortable, peaceful, beautiful home 
—are wise to take these habits into 
account when they design their homes. 
If they do not wish to make themselves 
and their families unhappy, they had 
better plan for homes that will not 
become disordered too easily or call 
for too much cleaning. Simplicity and 
restraint will also serve them. 

There are many other habits which 
can mar a plan if they are not consid- 
ered when it is made. Those system- 
atic by habit need not imagine they 
will be successful if they choose the 
nearest house offered, assemble their 
wedding gifts, buy furniture because 
their husbands like it, take this be- 
cause their mothers offer it, and decide 
to make the best of it. The conglomera- 
tion will irritate them. Sooner or later 
they will evolve a systematic plan for 
the accumulation of table service, the 
filling of a linen closet, and even a 
change of house to fit into a scheme. 
But they my | find it is too late. Their 
money may have been spent or their 
husbands wedded to the makeshift or 
family feelings involved. Far better 
for them to recognize at the start that 
their house be planned according to a 
system. 

There is the habit of accumulatin 
things, the inability to discard the ol 
and unnecessary. If the homemaker 
has this she had better buy things in 
































the first place that are qurty and will 
last. If she does not her home will 
either grow shabby or become clut- 
tered. There is that habit of putting 
away things for some future day which 
makes the homemaker feel rash and 
extravagant when she has not some- 
thing in reserve or something better 
for company than for the family. She 
may not be as bad as my neighbor who 
made her family eat off the cracked 
and nicked dishes while her cupboard 
was stacked with rare china. But if 
she has been trained to this habit by 
her mother who believed in “Sunday” 
clothes, she had better scale her plan 
so that she can afford two sets of things 
and go slowly in expending her money 
on expensive ones, for if she does not 
there will be no money left for the 
everyday ones. Or, if she can afford it, 
she may once for all buy the better 
things and put them away, buying 
cheap but pretty everyday ones. 

On the other hand, the woman who 
cannot forbear using the nicest things 
she has had better lower her scale for 
the nicest things, placing it at such a 
level that she can afford to replace the 
broken and maimed objects without 
damage to her budget. 

I have mentioned onty a few of the 
many habits that can affect the home- 
maker’s success if not dealt with in 
the making of her pian. There are at 
least a dozen others. But rather than 
list them all I have preferred to take 
a few and discuss thoroly how the home- 
maker who has them may avoid their 
bad effects by planning in the first 
place to have the kind of home which 
they cannot ruin. Each hémemaker 
knows her own habits. She has only 
to scan her past. She is not likely to 
change them. Indeed, they will grow 
strongnt, not weaker, with age. But 
by employing the methods I have out- 
lined she can make them, bad as well 
as good, into servants ‘rather than 
handicaps. 


Prices of Artcraft 
Articles 


No. 672, marionette pillow, 12 
inches across, all cane to com- 
plete pillow form, price 60 cents. 

No. 673, a kapok-filled pillow to 
fit marionette pillow form No. 672, 

rice 40 cents. 

No. 670, Mount Vernon picture, 
complete with all materials for mak- 
ing and instructions, price 85 cents. 

No. 671, picture frame 9 x 12 
inches, with mat, glass, and backing 
for Mount Vernon picture (No. 670), 
price $1.65. 

No. 674 (plus an initial), each a 
silverware case complete for em- 
broidering: No. 674K, case for 12 
knives, price 50 cents; No. 674F, 
case for 12 forks, price 50 cents; No. 
6748, case for 12 teaspoons, price 50 
cents; No. 674T, case for 6 table- 
spoons, price 50 cents. 

No. 675, complete set of silver- 
ware cases, completely made except 
for embroidering, price $1.80. 

No. 679, children’s bookplate, 
either plain or printed with any name, 
price $1 a female ed. Other bookplates 
available are No. 569, a garden gate; 
No. 642, a Norse Ship; and No. 643, 
a castle of dreams; price of each, $1 a 
hundred. 

Address pattern orders to Ruby 
Short McKim, the Artcraft Depart- 
ment, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines. Goods should reach you in 
from 10 days to 2 weeks. Cash or its 
equivalent should accompany orders. 



































rN GARDENER 


using the 


WRONG Tools 


This gentleman is eating peas with his knife. He 
has become so accustomed to using misfit tools 
in his garden work that he has acquired a habit 
that is a time waster. Pity his plight but— 


Why waste time and energy in your 1930 garden 
work by “getting along” with old worn out or 
misfit tools? 


Particularly when it is so easy and inexpensive 
to own and enjoy a True Temper Tool, correctly 
designed and beautifully made for each garden 
job. A complete outfit of True Temper Tools for 
every home and garden task will cost but little 
more than a single evening's entertainment, yet 
they will make your work pleasant and profit- 
able, saving both time and energy for many years. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
1900 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for over 100 Years 

















on request 
Valuable 56 page Garden 
Book. Gives accurate , 
directions for every j 








step in gardening. WARREN 

Write today. HOE 
Unexcelled 
for making 






seed drills, covering 
seed, hilling, culti- 
vating and weeding. 
Catalog No. W7. 
Price, $1.45. 



















SPEEDY 
CULTIVATOR 


Unexcelled for 
work among 
close planted flowers 
and plants. Curved 
tines enter the soil 
without need for 
chopping stroke. . 
Catalog No. SC4, 
Price, $1.00. 











BRUME 
RAKE 


Flexible, flat, 

tempered 
spring steel teeth 
pick up leaves and 
litter without injury 
to grass roots. Used 
like a broom with 
easy sweeping mo- 
tion. Catalog No. 
FBR22, Price, $1.00. 


The Place to Buy the 
Right Tool for Every Task 


Wherever you see this True 
Temper Display Stand, it in- 
dicates a dealer who is co- 


operating with us to give you 
the latest and best in garden 
and farm tools. 









TRUE TEMPER 742",4%° IDOLS 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 



































































When your 
daughter asks 
this question 





Let her read 
“The Newer Knowledge of 


Feminine Hygiene” 


i should be a source of happiness for any 
woman to have her daughter's confidence. 
Far better that she should go to you with an 
intimate question than to casual friends and 
acquaintances. Far safer that you should tell her 
about feminine hygiene, knowing that the cor- 
rect information may save her from future dis- 
tress. Telling your daughter is made easy by this 
frank yet scientific booklet called **The Newer 
Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene.”” Send for a 
copy. Let her read it herself. 


Warning against caustic poisons 

In the past, the only germicides powerful enough 
for feminine hygiene were caustic and poisonous. 
Even though doctors realized the importance of 
surgical cleanliness, they looked with grave 
doubts at the women who insisted upon using 
bichloride of mercury and the various compounds 
of carbolic acid. 

Now there is Zonite. Far more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that may be allowed on the 
body. But safe. Safe as pure water. Zonite will 
never cause hardened membranes and scar-tissue 
nor interfere with normal secretions. 


Complete information in this book 
Send for this book today. The whole truth 
about feminine hygiene given freely and 
frankly. Mailcoupon. Zonite Products Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, tender 
feet or skin irritations. Also as an effective deo- 
dorant in greaseless cream form. Large tube soc. 






Both in U.S. A. 
and Canada 


In bottles: 
30¢, 60¢, $1 





ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 24-05 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or 
booklets checked below. 
© The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
©) Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
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The Stories Our Grandparents Told Us 


[Continued from page 30} 


suffered far more than 
the Pilgrim Fathers, be- 
cause, while the fathers 
had many hardships to 
endure, the mothers had 
also to endure the fa- 
thers! The same joke 
might be made of the 
Middlewestern pioneers. 
At any rate, many read- 
ers silently cheered when 
Grandmother Brown’s 
Hundred Years, 1827 - 
1927 (Little, Brown and 
Company, $5), took the 
Atlantic Monthly biog- 
raphy prize late in 1929—glad to have a 
pioneer woman glorified. The author of 
the book, Harriet Connor Brown, a 
daughter-in-law of Grandmother Brown, 
was wise enough to let her mother-in-law 
tell her own story in her own way, and 
this story is remarkably effective to any- 
one who can see Grandmother Brown 
both as a vigorous individual and as a 
type. Not that she always liked the 
pioneering — she didn’t — at least, she 
didn’t like the loneliness and hardships 
of farm life. 


BE. CAME upon me,’’ writes the 
daughter-in-law in her Introduction, 
“that she sat enthroned among us not 
merely as the head of the family” (it was 
on her hundredth birthday), “‘a precious 
figure of maternity, but that, in some 
sense, she had become a historical person- 
age, symbol of the pioneer age in the de- 
velopment of our great country. Of her 
like, few were now left on earth—not 
more than one in every twenty-five thou- 
sand of our population—who were alive 
when John Quincy Adams was president. 
Sprung from colonists who had settled 
the Atlantic seaboard, established its in- 
dependence of Europe, and then pushed 
oninto the Northwest Territory, claimin 
it too for freedom, she herself had pe 
the great migration down the Ohio, help- 
ing to carry forward the customs and 
ideals of the English-speaking world into 
the wilderness that lay beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. 
All boys (as well as girls and parents) 
ought to read The Oregon Trail (Little, 
Brown and Company, $2), by Francis 
Parkman, written of his own experiences 
in 1848. A new and more comprehen- 
sive book about the great emigrant trail 
is The Road to Oregon, by W. J. Ghent 
(Longmans, Green and Company, $5), 
published last year; it is a dramatic saga 
of America in the making. Let me also 
recommend The Overland Trail, by Agnes 
C. Laut (Frederick A. Stokes and Com- 

any, $3.50), which follows the trail step 

y step as it is now and then links up the 
past with the present. 

I have been interested to note the 
great popularity of A Lantern in Her 
Hand, by Bess Streeter Aldrich (D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, $2), a story of 
Nebraska pioneering that is brought, 
thru children and grandchildren, down to 
the present. While Mrs. Aldrich is a far 
less important writer 
than Willa Cather, 
another Nebraskan, 
whose splendid novels 
O Pioneers (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 
Riverside Edition, 
$1) and My Antonia 
(Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $2) ought 
to be read by every- 
body, she tells a good 
story in a fresh and 





Drawings by Constance Gar- 
land, from “Trail-Makers of 
the Middle Border,’ by her 
father, Hamlin Garland 





vivid way. And if you 
enjoy books on the pio- 
neer period in the Mid- 
dlewest, don’t overlook 
The Covered Wagon, by 
Emerson Hough (D. 
Appleton and Company, 
$2), and Vandemark’s 
Folly, by Herbert Quick 
(Bobbs - Merrill Com- 
pany, $2). These vol- 
umes are not new, but 
they are authentic and 
readable. 

I have spoken be- 
fore of some strong 
and excellent novels describing the life 
lived by Scandinavian pioneers in this 
country. Johan Bojer, the Norwegian 
novelist, has given us T'he Emigrants 
(The Century Company, $2), which begins 
with the Norwegian background of a 
group of people who come to America to 
seek their fortune. Then there are the 
Minnesota tales of O. E. Rolvaag, him- 
self a transplanted Norwegian: Giants 
in the Earth, Peder Victorious, and Pure 
Gold (Harper and Brothers, $2.50). They 
are all very popular. 

If you would like your boy or girl to 
gain some idea of what pioneering 
means, The J umping-Off Place, by Marian 
Hurd McNeely (Longmans, Green and 
Company, $2), is a charming story of a 
claim in Dakota. It is fine reading for 
youngsters —_ 10 to 16. I have heard 
that Early Days in Ohio, by Florence 
McClurg Everson and Effie Power (E. P. 
Dutton and Company, $2), has a num- 
ber of discrepancies in it, but it is easy 
reading (tho a bit too consciously instruc- 
tive) and paints, on the whole, a lively 
picture of pioneer life for boys and girls 
from 8 to 12. Then there is a new and 
excellent juvenile about a still earlier 
day: Children of the Border, by Ella 
Shannon Bowles (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, $2). It is a story of the pioneers 
who opened the forests and swamps of 
New Hampshire to the white man, and 
it is suitable for boys or girls of 10 to 15. 

Before leaving this subject I must 
mention two books (I have spoken 
about one of them before) on the 
handiwork of our Colonial forefathers: 
Candle Days, for adults (by Marion 
Nichol Rawson, The Century Company, 
$3.50), and Made In America, for 
children (by Susan Smith; Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2). The first describes (with 
the help of many excellent photo- 
graphs) the tools and implements that 
were a part of early-American life. The 
second gets at Colonial history thru the 
interesting and beautiful things that 
were made in those days. Made in 
America is one of the best children’s 
books I have seen. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Would you like to 
have a more complete list of pioneer 
books, both fiction and non-fiction, 
which are suitable for home reading? 
Mrs. LeCron will gladly send it on 
request. She will also be glad to make 
reading suggestions 
for either children or 
adults if you will tell 
her something of their 
tastes. Bring her 
your literary prob- 
ems. 

Address Helen 
Cowles LeCron, 
Better Homes and 
Gardens, and be sure 
to inclose a 2-cent 
stamp for her reply.} 
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What Life Insurance Can Do for You 


[Continued from page 37 | 


regarded by life-insurance men as one of 
the most eminent authorities on the 
theory and practice of life insurance in 
the world, and his exposition of the sub- 
ject is extraordinary simple and lucid. 

i recently suggested this thought to 
an insurance man who is himself a bril- 
liant salesman. “Certainly,” he said. 
“A perfect idea. You will find it in oper- 
ation when you reach Utopia. But my 
experience is that the average man won't 
bother to use his head about insurance or 
anything else if he can find someone to 
save him the trouble of thinking. I do 
my best to think it out for them. This is 
yart of the service. I write the recipe, 
ike a doctor, and if they buy, they take 
it. But for the insurance tions who 
want to do their own thinking—sure! 
Tell ’em to put Dr. Huebner’s book right 
alongside the family Bible. He knows it 
all; he surely does.’ 

One thing about life insurance that 
makes it different from most other as- 
pects of the economics of daily living is 
its direct and powerful human appeal. 
Most forms of economic common sense 
appeal to the reason, but life insurance, 
because of the direct and often dramati- 
cally spectacular benefits it conveys, ap- 
en to the most generous human emo- 
tions as well. An account of what life 
insurance has done for some family 
whose breadwinner has died often reads 
like a fairy tale. The man has never been 
able to lay by more than a few hundred 
dollars out of his small income, and he 
has never been able to come even within 
sight of such a thing as a five, ten, or 
twenty-thousand dollar estate. And yet, 
merely because he has had the wisdom 
to allow afew hundred dollars a year for 
the purchase of protection, in steps some 
powerful financial institution that hangs 
out its shingle in some thirty-story sky- 
scraper and writes a check—and what a 
check!—more than that grief-stricken 
family has ever seen at one time before 
in all its life! It is an inspiring thing to 
think about it, and the mere thought of 
it has led many a man to bring his fist 
down with a thump, and say, “By Jove, 
I'll buy that protection 
for my family if it takes 
a leg.”’ It doesn’t take 
a leg, nor even a big 


plies the family with 
something to stand on 
when its little world 
comes crashing down 


about it with his death. tion for all 
; — all the “sell- music clubs. 
ing” talk of a good in- 


surance man is based 
on this double appeal 
to common sense and 
the most generous emo- 
tions, thus putting life 
insurance into the same 
class with a man’s ob- 
vious moral duty to 
provide food, clothing. 
and shelter for his fam- 


y. 

There are few per- 
sons who, from their 
own observation and 
experience, could not 
tell contrasting stories dealer. 
of what has happened 
on the one hand to this 


without insurance, and 
on the other hand, to 
that properly provided 
with protection. Here 
are a few. Let’s begin 


“T)JROGRAM Suggestions 
’ , for Music Groups” 
toe; instead, it sup- (Price 15 cents), by Clif- 

ord Bloom, is a new Better 
Homes and Gardens booklet 
which offers a wealth of 
suggestions and informa- 
members of 


The booklet includes 12 
complete monthly pro- 
grams, with a wide choice 
of numbers for voice, violin, 

iano, and string quartet. hood. 

e leading composers are 
included in the month of 
their birthdays. 

Five of the programs are 
national, three are general 
in character, two, biograph- 
ical, and two, historical. All 
numbers have been chosen 
from the catalogs of Ameri- 
can publishers and should 
be available thru any music 


If you wish a copy of this 
I - booklet, address your re- 
family, left destitute uest to Department K, The 
} bar da Bureau, Better Homes 

and Gardens, Des Moines. 


Dre Gditorn 


with the tragic ones first, since they have 
to be taken into consideration. Then 
we'll wind up with the other kind and 
finish with a good taste in our mouths. 
One of the most convincing object 
lessons of the tragic sort for life insurance 
that has come to my notice was that of 
a man whose salary was, let us say, $200 
a week. He had recently bought a home 
near New York for $10,000 and was just 
beginning to pay for it. He had a thriv- 
ing, growing, happy family of five chil- 
dren, the oldest a girl of 15 and the 
youngest a boy of 6. He was a tremen- 
dous man, 6 feet 3 inches tall, and weighed 
perhaps 200 pounds. He looked as if he 
were safe to live to be a hundred. Sud- 
denly his heart stopped beating. His 
friends were shocked to learn that he 
had had heart disease for years, that he 
had applied for insurance too late, and 
that his family didn’t have a cent. They 
had been wae? to $200 a week; now they 
were in a fair way to lose their home. 
There is no space here to go into de- 
tails of the heroic fight his widow put 
up. She obtained a position as teacher in 
a local school on a salary of $80 a month. 
Her brother hel her out by sending 
some of his own hard-earned money from 
time to time. The man who held the 
mortgage was sympathetic. Anyhow, by 
some miracle of grit, she won out. But 
it is hardly necessary to add that a life- 
insurance policy capable of paying all 
debts and giving her her home hea and 
clear, together with even a few thousand 
dollars in cash, would have made a world 
of difference in a situation that was quite 
bad enough anyway. It would have saved 
this family both from acute physical 
want and from psychological agonies. 
Another case occurred in the same town 
at about the same time. The man who 
died was a mechanic who had made good 
wages. There was no insurance. It looked 
as if the children of the family would 
have to be sent to an institution. A 
neighbor whose brand of Christianity 
was of the active sort got busy. He can- 
vassed the neighborhood for money and 
managed to create for this woman a 
chance to get work and 
make a living. The 
owner of the house she 
lived in remitted the 
rent. The children 
worked after school. 
This widow, like the 
other, won out. But a 
few thousand dollars 
would have saved this 
family from a situation 
that nearly broke it up 
and would have done 
so but for the interven- 
tion of the neighbor- 


It is to be noted in 
such cases that many 
men fail to carry in- 
surance because they 
can’t afford protection 
in large amounts. 
Doubtless it is a very 
desirable thing when a 
man can afford to buy 
so much insurance that 
his family will be as- 
sured a living income 
after his death. But 
the real benefit of in- 
surance, for persons of 
ordinary means, lies 
more in the cleaning 
up of all debts at a 
stroke and the clean 
start which then 








See Advertising, Index, pages 140,141 
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IT’S MODERN TO HEAT WITH GAS 
casitaneiianeeatanl 


BETTER 


than the best 
FURNACE MAN 


Even the best furnace men are not in- 
fallible. They sometimes fail to keep 
the even uniform temperature which 
is so essential to health. But with an 
Ideal Gas Boiler in your basement 
you can forget your heating plant. 











You simply turn all your heating cares 
over to a mechanical device which 
never suffers from lapse of memory 
or neglects its duty. It regulates your 
fire with much more accuracy and 
patience than the most experienced 
furnace man, burning only as much 
fuel as is needed—from the inexhausti- 
ble supply that is always on tap. 


IDEAL 
GAS 
BOILERS 


combine with other luxurious features, all 
the efficiency that the American Radiator 
Company builds into every boiler. They are 
absolutely automatic, controlled entirely me- 
chanically—and the fuel comes from the 
same inconspicuous pipe as the fuel for your 
kitchen range and is paid for on the same 
bill—after you have used it. It eliminates 
all responsibility on the part of the owner 
and furnishes healthful, clean warmth— 
automatically. 


Write for complete information on the com- 
fort, convenience and cleanliness of Ideal 
Gas Boilers. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 West 4oth Street, New York City 











GAS HEATING IS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
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becomes possible with the help of a 
little clean cash paid either in a 
lump sum or, preferably perhaps, in 
the form of monthly installments 
over a term of years, depending on 
the size of the policy. 

Now let’s turn to the other side of 
the tapestry—the side which shows, 
not what life insurance might have 
done if—but what it did do when—. 
One sad feature of this aspect of the 
subject is that when you look around 
for examples you find that they are 
not nearly so easy to dig up as the 
stories of families left destitute for 
lack of a little thrift and foresight. /j 
For the fact has to be faced that 85 | 
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‘Water 


{ Whenever you 















srcent of adults Het Sepeateate ‘ want it... with- 
ave no estate at all, that one-thir 
of widows lack the necessities of life, \ i out coa l or £as 
and that 90 percent of them lack the 
comforts when their husbands die. $y one luxury that you 
’ can’t do without in running 


ERE is the cheerful story of a a home is hot water. And the 
H householder who bought insur- easiest ree dene cnc 5 ait 
e ance and who is still alive. It isn’t a ee 


necessary to kill him off for the pur- install a Fesfoction ot Purhan 
» + 
price is only. 





: rar Kerosene Water Heater. 

pose of the yarn, since it is perfectly : 
evident what will happen if he does Have one put in new, before 
happen to “pass out.”” This young 
man bought a little home for $6,000 on 
the installment plan. Up to that time 
he had been a cheerful and carefree 
person. He had aregular job, a pretty 
wife, a bouncing baby, a car, a radio, 
a set of golf sticks, and not a debt 
in the world. He figured he was 
sitting pretty. 

Then he messed it all up by buying 
a home. At least that’s the way the 


you can have plenty of hot 
water without heating up 
your kitchen. It will soon 
pay for itself in luxuri- 
ous baths... sparkling 
dishes ...snowy clothes. 
We make eight sizes 
and kinds of water heat- 
ers. One has a storage 
tank that keeps water hot 
a day and a half. Two , 
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mean? We'll tell you. Galvanizing In Canada, General Steel Wares, 


Lid., Toronto, Ont. 





$4,500, he just couldn’t be happy. 
makes the tank last longer—much Fear perched like a raven on his roof- 


longer. In fact, it makes the tank tree and tormented him: “Suppose 


last three times longer than the you croak. What’ll the wife and baby PERFECTION 
ordinary tank. That’s something p 


do? Suppose—you—croak!”’ 





to think about. At last, with his teeth fairly chat- 1D) 

And that isn’t all. The PR Water- tering, he went to the president of the and PU R | TAN } 
boy tank is galvanized inside as well bank where he deposited his weekly \Vanittaite 4 
=" a That aa" a rusting. pay checks and asked, Phe = te I do CTOSEMME 

ou can be sure you'll not get rusty about what my wife and child will do VE, »y i | as . oS 
water when you turn the faucet. if I die?” at Cc I Cc Alte | S 

If you want the best at the lowest The bank president, who made his 
price, here’s your opportunity. money by being in debt up to his 
Compare the low price of the P eyebrows and was used to it, leaned 
Waterboy and the high quality. back in his swivel chair and laughed. 

Compare point by point from the “Cover the debt with life insurance,” 


he said. And then he told him all 
about what he called a mortgage- 
redemption policy. 

So the young man bought a $6,000 
policy to guarantee payment of all 


galvanized tank to the V-type belt 
and you'll see why the IP) Waterboy 
is the best there is. And you can 
get it, and the other I) models for 
deep and shallow wells, on the easy 








Yes, the Waterboy now has a situation struck him. He had a con- 
galvanized tank! And the price is genital horror of debt, and the notion ee 
only $78.50. that he owed several thousand dollars fast. All work equal! 
That’s news,—important news. simply crinkled his hair whenever he weit in hensee. with jon 
It’s news because the PP) Waterboy stopped to think about it. Why, oh without running water. 
with galvanized tank gives a still why, hadn’t he gone on being a care- Prices, $21 to $165. See 
greater value than ever before—and free, irresponsible, happy-go-lucky your plumber. Or write 
it always has been the greatest — ns ee after Eph paid for free booklet. 
value on the market. own $1,! ard-earned dollars on 
What does the galvanized tank that house and shouldered two mort- tyra STOVE Co. ~ 
gages that automatically added up to 5I0O-A Hott Bt, Clsvctand, 0. / 








Make your garden the envy of your 
friends with Gove’s Hardy Vermont 
Glads. Best of garden cut flowers— 


debts against his property. Then he 
settled down to pay his monthly 

























General Motors payment plan. 


Mail coupon for details. installments on the place. The raven very easy to grow. Our special “get 
had gone. The rooftree knew that acquainted” offers will make you an 
eLtecratec ad go ———— glad fan”. Bulbs guar 
ATER bird no more. The effect of the new amneee to Siecm Sens yeor. 

arrangement was to put heart into 100 Large 1’ to2” $ 
TEMS the householder and spur him on to Vermont Bulbs 3 
se . me ee a —_ of Le pone This collection Includes at least, 35 
roducts o which he simply lum in as part o Se, See Sa « . 
General Motors the monthly bodies acs he Iggy he Whites all ocd cmes' bus met iobeled as 
“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality” told me: *T eat hotter, sleep better, PREPAID with complete instructions 
R Electric Water Systems, Delco-Light Elec- ee tter, and work better. is for gro Drise-winners., I believe 
tric Plants and Delcogas are sold and. guaran- protection makes me feel that, wheth- ai—«°° 


teed by Delco-Light Company, Rochester, N.Y. er I live or die, I’ve got this house 


cinched for my family. And when I 
get the thing paid for, why there’s the 


Specialty Collection i 
ANNIE LAURIE, exquisite ruffied Pink; EMILE 
AUBRUN, large bronze; APRICOT GLOW, 
beautiful Apricot-colored; GOLDEN DREAM , 











i j aw H RN arge Orange. 
insurance policy, just as good as ever, BEAUTIFUL. Aivfive tare tarletice—iabeled, $1° (regular $1.50 
and not a bit the worse for wear. rake $ value). BOTH collections prepaid, for $3.85. 
s ' Te > “ diff. ” 
One of the most spectacular in- ervey listing over 300 of the world's best varieties" 
stances I know of what life insurance VALUE CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 






can do for a family happened in the Elmer E. Gove, Box 35, Burlington, Vermont 
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case of a farmer who had become so 
deeply in debt that nothing short of 
a really miraculous crop year and 
good market prices was ever likely to 

ull him out of the hole he was in. 

is farm was mortgaged till water 
was washing in over the gunwales. 
He had a first mortgage for half its 
value and a second on which he was 
paying ruinous rates. Crops failed 
regularly; he floundered deeper each 
year; he had no capital for operating 
the farm, and he couldn’t borrow or 
get much credit any more. Debt was 
ruining him. He was like a fly caught 
on a sheet of fly paper. 

One thing he had desperately clung 
to was rather ample life insurance 
which he had bought in the days 
when he was more prosperous. It was 
several thousand dollars in excess of 
his debts. He knew what it would 
mean if anything happened to him. 

Then, one winter, he died of pneu- 
monia. Immediately came an insur- 
ance check which enabled his widow 
to pay off every red cent he had owed 
—even to bills for seed and fertilizer 
and groceries. It was the first time 
in her life that she had ever been 
totally free from debt. In addition 
she had money. left — not a great 
deal—but enough to enable her to 
pay in cash the current expenses of 
running the farm—spring plowing, 
sowing, investing in a &. sheep, 
fixing a few fences, and the like. She 
thus had a fair chance and good start 
—a thing her husband had never had. 
He left her that as a legacy. With a 
great deal of very hard work she 
made out, and so far as her economic 
status was concerned, she was really 
better off than before her husband’s 
death. 

There is a vast volume of mort- 
gages in this country covering farms 
and small retail establishments in 
which the families have a vital inter- 
est as their means of livelihood. Seri- 
ous hardship can usually be avoided 
by protection against foreclosure and 
continued debt. There are thousands 
and thousands of people in this coun- 
try who need that particular sort of 
protection. 


—_ pictures given so far indicate 
some of the commonest benefits 
which life insurance may confer on 
persons of moderate means, who can- 
not afford to buy large policies. The 
small policy has other uses which 
readily suggest themselves. For in- 
stance, I have known several young 
men who have borrowed money in 
order to help themselves thru college 
and who have protected the lenders by 
buying policies sufficient to cover the 
amount of the loan. Some young 
men whose parents have paid their 
way for them feel that they owe this 
protection to their parents. 

Business hazards are often pro- 
tected in the same manner. It is thus 
possible for a man whose credit is 
good often to obtain loans on slight 
security, since the lender is sure he 
will pay if he lives and knows he will 
be paid by an insurance company in 
case the borrower dies. 

But, for the man of means, perhaps 
the most attractive thing about in- 
surance is that he can leave his family 
a life income, payable in stated 
monthly amounts, which can never 
be cut off or jeopardized’ by the bad 
business judgment of his heirs. 

Then of course there are special 
sorts of policies which provide against 
accident, sickness, and unemploy- 
ment. But those are side issues with 
which we are not now concerned. 
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to cover any cracked 
plaster of which you 


may be ashamed 
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This is Remodeling Year — Upsonize for Charm and Comfort 












EILINGS are decorative opportunities — 
oft neglected — usually cracked and 
unsightly. 

There is an easy way to bring them into the 
decorative scheme of the home — with Upson 
Relief Ceilings. 

You can have the choice of an almost unlim- 
ited number of designs . . . four are shown here. 


The big panels of Upson Board are easily 
applied... right over cracked plaster... by 
any good carpenter. There is little muss—none 
of that fine, sifting dust which always means a 
general house cleaning. 

Thousands of home-owners say, “Upsoniz- 
ing is economical modernizing’’. Upsonize just 
a single room —then you will want Upson 
Board all through the house. 

The Upson Studios of Decoration and Color 
gladly furnish simplified directions for appli- 
cation and suggestive color schemes. Write for 
their helpful booklet today! 














































THE UPSON COMPANY 






“Characterful Walls and Ceilings” and ‘‘Upson Relief Ceilings”, 


531 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. , 
OFFER No. 1: Enclosed find 10 cents for your new booklets, 2% 
uP: 
and samples of Upson Board and Upson Fibre-Tile. —. 





OFFER Neo. 2: Enclosed find one dollar for the above and a copy ae 
ot “Distinction in Home Decoration”. Moncey to be refunded if I am aot satisfied. 
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[Continued from page 50] 





cement and fine sand in a 4 to 1 
ratio, with water as required. Treat 
this as the rough course, and in two 
more days, or even one, paint the 
surface with a thin mixture of water- 





roof cement ae but we sand. Field-Grown Stock, 250 Ries 
t can be applied with a calcimine 
brush. Work it well into all cracks. ‘ SPECIAL F REE OFFER 
Note that the parapet is about four amet $6.50 or over. 
inches thick and so constructed that Order Direct From This Advt. 
splashed water will not work down IF YOU ORDER NOW 











underneath and wash out the soil. 
The little bungalow is a popular 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


The glory of the Blue Spruce is in its foliage, which 





retreat in rainy weather and can is an intense steel blue. 4-year- “old trees. 
serve as a workshop for the children Two trees... 
to make their crude boats. Its con- ‘RHODODENDRONS 





ti ; , stai i (Maximum Rosebay), pinkish white flowers. (Cataw- 
struction 18 amply detailed in the bianse) flower in Yeddish purple, (Carolimanum), 


drawings. A window box in front is dark pink. Three plants (1 and 1% ft. $4.10 


effective, and the side windows, for See ee 
Our lovell best ventilation, should be hinged to THE “GOD TREE 
Of tT swing out. A rubbish box with cover or HIMALAYAS” 


outside the house helps keep the ; 
grounds tidy nl : Foliage Blue (Cedrus Deodora) eu beautiful 


Silver Tint wereee en tree 
$1.10 


There is no trick in making the 4. Xk 
slide, but it is very important to have Magnolia Trees. Tro, $1.10 





























the galvanized-iron trough absolutely HAKDY AZALEA (WNudifiora) —- A handsome, 
free from projecting edges or roug ger. free Sowering, deep, Buns cones SOF Eee 
spots. The sheets should be soldered Very hardy. looming age. Each......0 4 
No garden is immune to veggene' together with the lap on top after Lilacs, White ‘and Pink, 2 shrubs, -c.... $4.40 
by Aphis. These tiny green, rec the manner of shingles, so that edges gyrate eae necrtadinnine endl tee Ee $1.10 
rr : : 7 Hardy Hydrangeas, Blue, link, 2 shrubs......$1.10 
or black insects feed upon the will not catch in clothing. The outer Golden ell, Yellow flowers in punted Spring, 
tender green foliage and buds in — are -_ ———e sy side Lk. a... 
rames so ere W . ange We Wie conresecinninall : 
your garden, and rob your flowers peoaces #04 ee es ee Tie +40 
b d 5 of scratching fingers. Made with this Japanese Barberry one foot high, 6 plants....$1.10 
of their true eauty and attrac- portable frame, the slide can be Sweet Williams, all colors, 10 plants... $1.10 
. 6 p Ss . 
tiveness. Be prepared to kill hauled over to the pool and affords wee tt tee La: 49 
. ilari > av Sloshi Painted Daisies, 10 plants.......................... é 
these insects when they appear. a no igheclanegllg gag Ms pee Hardy Paiste Ton ‘colors, 8 plants. $1-10 
66 » slide w rater : £ > soe ellow Daisies, plants. ame 
c “ ; 
Haveonhand a package - war : will increase the passengers’ speed. shasta Wiliock, tant I $1.10 
Leaf 40”—the spray dependec In locating the swing be sure that ey. eS Ss $1.10 
- $0 ° ! - » e, Li 
upon by commercial gardeners to when this is in motion it will clear the Te Gee 10 
‘ : : .. nee s > ie The iy Oriental Poppies, brilliant colors, 10 plants, 
rotect their crops ee Aphis, - oe ree aly age allllas a4 oofomers SPtnchieg crass oe me $1.10 
Thri S Leaf -ho er an similar { 8S sno Se 20 ete, rit umbine, beautifu se, 0 plants......... . 
ity PP diagonal braces installed as shown in So novelty poe Lye lants, assorted. 349 
insects. the drawing. Note that the ropes 0 Dever plants, Exnipition Type. sssorte ---$1.10 
- | _ he This le a 2 25 Calendula plants, Orange King, assorted..$1.10 
. os i. spread out at the top. is lessens 25 Dahlia Flowering Zinnia plants, assorted..$1.10 
The garden package of “Black the tendency of the swing to sway 26 Stocks plants, Exhibition, assorted... 1:10 
. . a0 a . - -~ % . Straw Flower plants, assorted.................. . 
Leaf 40”, costing 35c, makes sideways, and hence it is safer. 40 Pansies, giant-flowering mixture, beaiititil so 
about 6 gallons or 24, quarts of A carrousel, or primitive merry-go- markings (im bud ) ......0..-0.---eccecses-ee+ne00 
effective spray. round, is easily made from the accom- The FISCHER NURSERIES 
yanying sketches. The passengers can Evergreen Dept. 29, EASTON, PA. 
kic *k it around, lie on their “tummies” Add 18¢ for Packing and Insurarice 








Jobbers of drugs, hardware, 
seeds, garden a etc., carry 





and push it, or take turns in pushing 
a capacity load. 



















“Black Leaf 40”’in several pack- For the boy who likes mechanical ut, iif . 
age sizes. You can buy it from toys, the train-track arrangement will \\ y Gl. di / 
your neighborhood store hand- be a fascination. The rails can be se- , aarors 
line d lies cured permanently, and thus broken by 
ing garden supplies. connections in electric equipment are eee, B lh 10¢ 
» ore likely. (3 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & pag ang: y Muids 
. ‘ ‘ RATION Note that the ornamental gate is 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION placed in the center of the front fence, olee mixture of colors; finest 
eae . , TER .  . named varieties; blooming size. 
Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. so that when it is ajar, those in the 10 for 10c; 50 for 50c; 100 for 


$1.00; postpaid. 


Regal Lily 10c 


The finest of all Lilies, hardy 


garden or house enjoy a view of the 
ool—rather picturesque on moon- 
it evenings. 

A glance at the sketch on page 50 “lorem, a nh a aoe 
will show that no discouraging : eee ee 
amount of work is involved in build- { 
ing this play yard, tho no matter how 
much labor might be required, the 
value to your children more than bal- 
ances all the trouble and expense. At 0 
the same time you will experience my Bikes" to any part of the Unit 
the rare relief of knowing where they Catalog Free 
are, at least most of the time, and a Burgess Seed & Plant 
with whom they are playing. Company 

Dept. 221-B.B. 
Galesburg, Michigan 


yellow at center. Two year 
old bulbs 10c each; 15 for 
postpaid. 


ar old trees 
Blue Spruce 5 75c; 3 tor $2.00, 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: On receipt of a 
2-cent stamp to cover mailing costs 
we shall be glad to send you a copy 
of Leaflet No. B-H-4, “ Back-Yard 








Playground Devices.” Address your The modern, sure way to kill weeds. Use kerosene— 
request to Department L, The Serv- weost bail of old methods "eed beeen 
ice Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, es, Fond commlonioners, perks, country clubs, frat fruit 
Des Moines. | Hauck Mig. Co. 21 Tenth! St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Cooks like real gas —it is... 


use Pyrofax no matter where you live 


Even THOUGH your home is in the country 
or in a suburb without city gas, you can 
cook on a real gas range just as if you were 
living in the city. And that gas range and 
the Pyrofax equipment for supplying gas 
can be had at a lower price than a good coal 
or oil stove. 

And Pyrofax can be used for any gas appli- 
ances such as the famous Electrolux refriger- 
ator, hot water heater and laundry mangle. 

Pyrofax is natural gas taken from the 
natural gas fields, refined and compressed 
into steel cylinders in which it is delivered 
to your house. Pyrofax burns with a blue, 
clean, intensely hot flame. 

Two cylinders, each containing several 
months’ supply for the average family, are 
kept in a neat cabinet outside the kitchen. 
When one cylinder is emptied, the reserve 
is turned on and a new cylinder full of 


Pyrofax delivered and connected in the 
cabinet as shown. This Pyrofax reserve 
cylinder system infallibly protects you 
against running out of gas. 

Pyrofax is the oldest, timetried and 
proved compressed-gas-for-cooking system. 
It has been giving unvarying, satisfactory 
service for eight years. You can have con- 
fidence in Pyrofax because it is produced by 
a national organization—the largest manu- 
facturer of compressed gases in the world. 

Read these unsolicited testimonials and 
see what truly wonderful service Pyrofax 
is rendering. “Pyrofax has all the advan- 
tages of a public service pipe system. I 
recommend it without reservation.” ““Pyro- 
fax could not be any better.” “I am very 
proud of my gas—and have called in all the 
neighbors to show them my comfort with 
Pyrofax.”” (Names on request.) 


PYROFAX GAS SERVICE 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Cansipe AnD Carson Burpine, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Carsiws AND Carson Butpinc, 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Unit of Union Carbide UEC and Carbon Corporation 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES--~TREMENDOUS STOCKS 









NEW LOW PRICES 


The complete Pyrofax installation, including gas 
rarige, can now be had at an amazingly low price. 
Convenient time payments. Mail the coupon and 
learn how easy it is to have this clean, economical 
cooking fuel. Be sure to look for the name— 
Pyrofax—and avoid untried imitations. 


Pyrofax two-cylinder system is simple as ABC. 
Diagram shows direct piping from cabinet to range. 





PYROFAX DIVISION 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


(Please address office nearest you) 


Please send me some of your interesting literature on 
Pyrofax and the name of the nearest dealer. 


BHG-5-30 


Name 




















— UNFAILING SERVICE ——- NATION’WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 








On Estates 
Like This 





“Whitehall”, summer residence 
of Mr. Isaac Emerson at Nar- 
ragansett, R. I. Mr. Joseph 
Evans Sperry, Architect. 





The Hose Preferred 
is Bull Dog Cord 


The beautiful lawns and gardens 
of many of the finest estates in 
America are kept in perfect con- 
dition with the aid of Bull Dog 
Cord Garden Hose. 


You, too, will prefer this hose. You 
can twist, turn and knot it as much 
as you please and it will not kink. 
No matter how much it is snarled 
it will continue to give you a full 
flow of water. 


Bull Dog Cord Garden Hose is 
built like a cord tire. Layers of 
new, live rubber and tightly 
twisted, braided cotton cords are 
vulcanized into one inseparable 
wall. The result is a moulded hose, 
combining super-strength with 
rope-like flexibility. 

Get this manageable, long-wearing hose 
from your garden implement dealer. If 
he is not stocked, send us his name and 


address, and yours and we will see that 
you are supplied promptly. 


Free Illustrated Folder on Request 


BULL DOG 
CORD 


Garden Hose 


A Product of the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Built Like a Cord Tire 











The Garage 
Grows Up 


[Continued from page 24] 


This will mean, among other things, 
walls of a pleasing color that are easily 
kept clean, cupboards for tools, spare 
parts, and blankets conveniently and 
decoratively planned, and a floor that 
will not be ‘unsightly even tho it must 
receive a certain amount of oil and 
gasoline. 

Common to all types and positions 
of garages, an important considera- 
tion is what might be called pleasant 
convenience, or what the architect 
refers to as “circulation”! It is the 
manner in which the garage is ap- 
proached on foot and left by car, or 
in which one returns by car, puts it 
up, and enters the house. Such cireu- 
lation varies greatly with each dif- 
ferent position of the motor room 
and should be given individual 
thought in each case. It is, however, 
fairly safe to say that with the small 
house the driveway is most economi- 
cal and practical when it is merely a 
straight run between the garage and 
the street. 

There should be relatively the same 
amount of care in the construction of 
the garage as would be put into the 
construction of the house, no matter 
what form and position it may take. 
Certainly, the intention is that it is 
to last just as long as the house and 
to be equally serviceable. 


ARTICULAR emphasis must be 

put upon the doors. There are a 
number of types which have proved 
their handiness and sturdy qualities, 
manufactured either in entirety or as 
separate doors in various patterns, for 
which there are many different styles 
of hardware especially designed to fit. 
Those which slide up in the opening 
to racks suspended from the ceiling 
are desirable because they operate 
with such ease, and because, when 
open, they are entirely out of the 
way. From the old stable we borrow 
one very handy arrangement—the 
doors which slide to one side. If it is 
a two-car garage which is to be closed, 


the simplest kind may well be used; - 


the tracks on which the doors ride 
will then be straight and one door will 
pass over the other. With a single- 
car doorway, the track may be curved 
around the corner of the front and 
side. With this type there is often 
combined a hinged leaf to act as a 
pass door and to facilitate the opera- 
tion of the parts supported by the 
tracks. Many hardware manufac- 
turers make excellent hinges for 
garage doors. Those which are to be 
especially recommended are the ones 
with the longer straps, some of which 
reach almost across the door. They 
of course add materially to its strength 
and prevent sagging to a great extent. 
In addition to the hardware, the 
doors should be built in the best 
manner known to the carpent 
trade, for there is no part of the build- 
ing subject to harder usage. 
Automatic doors have not achieved 
the popularity they deserve. This is 
indeed strange, in spite of the expense 
they entail. But, the purchaser of 
the automobile who has insisted upon 
and encouraged the manufacturer to 
ever-increasing refinements in the car 
and who would today not tolerate for 
a minute the lack of a self-starter will 
complacently open the doors, get into 
the car, drive out, get out of the car 
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. HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 


Do your white clothes 
turn GRAY 


when you wash them? 


Do you scrub and scrub and still 
find that your white clothes, when 
dry, are not snow-white? The ex- 
planation lies not in the way you 
wash, probably not in the soap, but 
in hard water—water full of harsh 
alkalis that combine with dirt to 
make a gray scum virtually im- 
possible to wash or rinse away. 

But fill your tub with dirty 
clothes. Add two or more table- 
spoonfuls of Melo—instantly the 
hardest water becomes soft. Quick, 
rich suds pile up, and /ast. Rinsing 
is swift and thorough. The skin of 
tender hands is spared. 

Try a can of Melo tomorrow. It 
simplifies every washing, bathing 
and cleaning operation. At your 
grocer’s—10c (slightly higher in far 
western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 







WATER SOFTENED 
WITH MELO IS A 
REMARKABLE CLEANER 
J 0 ceNTS 











—— sprinkler for home owners. Keeps Dy 
flowers, gardens and wr fresh, green / 





Here's the tried lshad aod one all- 


and beautiful regardless of dry weather. 
eye in a circular or on a straight line. 
vers circular area up to 80 feet or down to 
15 feet in diameter according to pressure. Adjust- | 
able nozzle—rain-like drops or mist-like spray 
_ at your finger tips. Scientifically constructed 
f best materials. Convenient skid base. 








DOUBLE ta KOTRY 


TRADE mam REGISTERED 


JUNIOR maa ly 


TRY 10 DAYS—Order now, 
from this ad. If not satisfac- 
tory, return opviniier and 
mone = be promptly refund- 
ed. $7.50. Descriptive 
fustrated ‘literature on request. 
Order DOUBLE ROTARY 


















write for 
sales prop- 
osition. 
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_ She Tinest POWER 
ox E R 


" LAWN< 


ECONOMICAL MOWING 


For lawns, country estates, parks, schools, 
cemeteries and institutions, Light run- 
ning, quiet and simple construction. A 
“fi if” mower, making mowing as 
easy as walki Mows 3 to 6 times more 
per day than ah mower. 


Write for Beautifully Illustrated Catalog. 
MODERN MACHINE WORKS, 
192 Milwaukee Street 
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and close the doors, and finally, get 
into the car and drive off. Upon re- 
turning, tho it be in the middle of a 
stormy, cold night, the driver has the 
same laborious operation in a re- 
versed action. We are a very indus- 
trious people in the promotion of cer- 
tain forms of physical laziness, and 
there is no doubt that the automatic 
door will soon be in the class of the 
vacuum cleaner, the electric washer, 
and the automatic egg boiler. It 
should be. 

The accepted minimum inside di- 
mensions for the smaller cars are 16 
by 8 feet. This length is satisfactory 
for Fords, Chevrolets, and cars of 
similar type. The sedan model of the 
Ford is approximately 13 feet long, 
that of the Chevrolet 14, both dimen- 
sions taken over the bumpers. The 
Packard five-passenger sedan, bum 
er to bumper, is 15 feet 6 inches. The 
minimum dimensions given are not 
always the desirable ones and would 
not satisfactorily accommodate a car 
of this size. Ample and satisfactory 
area is that of the car plus 2 feet en- 
tirely around it, and this space is for 
the car alone. When there are two 
cars the space between them, however, 
need not be more than the two feet. 

In most municipalities there are 
certain regulations that govern the 
construction of the garages. If the 
dwelling is built within the city lim- 
its, such rules must be observed. 
They call for, generally, a fireproof 
partition between the garage and the 
other parts of the building. This may 
either be of masonry or cement plas- 
ter on metal lath and steel framing. 
If there are living quarters above the 
garage, the ceiling also must be fire- 
proof. Doors between, the dwelling 
proper and the garage would not be 
permitted of course except in certain 
instances where a fireproof one may 
be used. The insurance companies 
were at one time equally apprehen- 
sive of the fire risks of the automobile 
but have since ceased to regard it as 
a hazard. You may, if you wish, as 
far as the Underwriters are concerned, 
enter your garage from a bedroom or 
park the car directly in the living- 
room; your insurance on the house 
will cost no less if the garage were 
placed a block away. And, tho one 
may, with complete safety, combine 
the house and the motor room into 
one unit, it is always well to have a 
distinct separation between the two 
inside. 


ap ‘IAL inducements to buy homes 
almost invariably include the gar- 
age. Inthe city in which I live this has 
led to the construction of, seemingly, 
endless rows of houses with motor 
rooms worked into the basement. They 
are of course not actually in the cellar 
but on the ground level with the 
living quarters above. Were this 
scheme planned with more architec- 
tural effect and engineering skill, 
which now are combining to produce 
the best homes that have ever been 
built, instead of the jerry-building 
which characterizes such work, a 
meritorious house could be evolved. 
Access from the cellar to the street 
is, with these houses, a comparatively 
simple thing. With the individual 
house, however, the cellar motor 
room requires either a lot especially 
adapted by its grades ora tremendous 
amount of grading and walling. It 
had best then be confined to a suit- 
able lot. In most instances it will 
robably be necessary to drive out 
orward instead of backing out, so 
that space must be allowed in which 














“ohe NEGLECTED Inch 


Genped sopenats the pile gnawed through Back-breaking labor moving heavy furni- 
... bruised, cracked linoleums... scarred, O ture... unsightly blemishes on floors... 
leg-bitten floors + 2.7988 untidy and leg-chewed carpets... rugs in disorder 





from catching on furniture legs. 


Zhe PROTECTED Inch 


NO MAR RESTS protect floors and floor cover- BASSICK CASTERS for furniture which must 

ings from the havoc of small metal slides or be moved easily—smooth rolling, easy swiveling, 

unguarded furniture legs. They spread the and quiet. They stand up under bard service, 
weight flat on the floor, and glide smoothly. are designed to give j-20r protection. 


Let BASSICK 


casters and NO MAR RESTS protect your 
floors—and lighten your housework .. . 





Buy Bassick Casters and NoMar Rests at your nearest 
hardware or house furnishing dealer today and see 
what a difference they do make. 


Don’t overlook these important items. They pay for 
themselves many times over through the countless 
services they perform. NoMar Rests mean real floor 
protection—a finishing touch of appearance for fur- 
niture. {Buy the socket type if furniture is bored for 
Caster sockets. The “Drive On” type where 
legs have no holes.} Bassick Cast- 
ers mean easy moving furniture 
—they mean lighter housework. 


The “Drive On” No- - 
Mar Rest available 
in four sizes, priced 
as low as 50 cents 
ber set of four. 





The “Socket” NoMar 
and other Bassick 
floor protectors on 
sale at hardware 
or furniture dealers. 





’ For 34 years the buy-word for fine casters and furniture rests 





THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. pues 
Send me descriptive literature showing where and how to use Bassick Casters and NoMar Rests. 
eae Ol hay ee aa ietetpain so aelhedh 





See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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‘Most. unusual 


BRIDGE 
LUNCHEON 
MENUS 


and others jor 
holiday bridge parties 


HEN it is your turn to enter- 
tain your bridge club, do you 
find it difficult to make up a menu 
which will be delicious and different? 


Bridge luncheons still retain their 
place as popular entertainment 
among women, and the success of 
the party, after all, really depends 
on the menu. 


To help you and your friends make 
your luncheons a success, Better 
Homes and Gardens has published a 
new booklet called “Bridge-Luncheon 
Menus.” This booklet is one which 
every woman will want to own, for 
it includes 12 of the most unusual 
and yet adaptable menus for bridge 
luncheons which we have seen. And 
they are so delicious and easily 
planned! 


The booklet also suggests menus 
for holiday bridge parties, for St. 
Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Christmas, and so on. Then, too, it 
contains complete plans for a variety 
of color luncheons, inciuding sugges- 
tions for china, linens, decorations, 
and menus. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of “‘Bridge-Luncheon Menus” if you 
will send 25 cents to 


Department K 
The Service Bureau 


BETTERHOMES 
E GARDENS 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 


— = Y we 











to turn the car around. The most 
economical area is one where there is 
room for a short quarter turn back- 
ward and then a quarter turn for- 
ward. There are satisfactory turn- 
tables manufactured which may often 
solve a very perplexing problem. 

The cellar stair is now becoming a 
means to reach the basement other 
than by the kitchen alone. With 
the car parked in the cellar, it be- 
comes increasingly desirable to be 
able to descend there from the front 
hall. In addition, the path from the 
stairs in the basement should be easy 
and pleasant. If the way is neces- 
sarily on the outside of the house, 
equal care in its layout will be well 
worth while. 

The ideal type of garage, or motor 
room is one on an approximate level 
with the first floor of the dwelling, 
built either as an integral part of the 
house or as a wing to it. It can be 
developed into a luxuriantly conven- 
ient element of domestic building. It 
must, as was shown, connect with the 
front part of the house or the more 
pleasant portions of it, but it will be 
of greater advantage if there is some 
connection with the service entry also. 

Space will not permit description 
of all the various positions that the 
attached garage will have in relation 
to the highway, but, with the average 
lot, it is, more often than not, more 
practicable and economical to have a 
short straight run connecting the 
two, so that the car is driven in front- 
ward and out in reverse, without at- 
tempting to turn. 


= separate garage is by no means 
antiquated. It often works itself 
into the plan of the house and lot when 
it is impossible to attach it to the 
dwelling. The ‘real-estate man’s lot’”’ 
—the one with the minimum frontage 
on the street and the area made up by 
running an alley-shaped piece of land 
far into the background—that sort of 
lot usually requires a detached ga- 
rage. Here, again, there is oppor- 
tunity of making it quite convenient 
to the house or possibility of its being 
just the opposite. There will probably 
be a similar problem to that of the 
basement, in gaining the street, and 
the means of turning the car should 
not be overlooked. 


Insulation for the garage is as de- 
sirable as insulation for the dwelling. 
With the separate house, of course, it 
is a direct saving in fuel costs, and 
used in the motor room, the average 
lower temperature will not be so 
readily conducted to the other rooms. 
A layer of cork or any of the insulat- 
ing plaster boards will be relativel 

aluable in this connection, as wi 
also the blanket types which are laid 
between studs, joists, or rafters. 

With the desire to own a bigger 
and better car than one has, there 
follows a seeming necessity of having 
more of them. If, then, a single-car 
garage is being contemplated, it is 
well to so plan the structure that it 
need not be entirely dismembered to 
accommodate an additional automo- 
bile. This particularly concerns the 
roof; if it is built so that the ridge of 
the gable is parallel with the doors, 
then it need only be extended when 
the addition is put on. If the small 
garage is of masonry, it will be eco- 
nomical to leave that end, to which 
more building will be attached, of 
frame construction. When the second 
ear does materialize the garage may 
be finished as a complete masonry 
structure. 
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REN'S 
PARTIES 


CHIL 


AMES, contests, and the like 

for children’s parties need not 

be elaborate or expensive so long as 

there are enough of them planned 

to keep the small guests interested 
all the time. 


To help mothers give their children 
the joy of parties, of entertaining 
theirfriends, Better Homes andGardens 
has published this booklet. 


“The Children’s Party Book,” pro- 
fusely illustrated, contains complete 
plans and suggestions for 15 parties, 
some of them suitable for children of 
all ages. Other party plans in the 
booklet are for very small children 
and those at the awkward age, 12 to 
14, who are so often difficult to enter- 
tain unless, of course, the games 
appeal to them. 


One or two of the parties are designed 
for girls only, and there are others 
for boys only. Menus as well as 
games, decorations, and so on are 
suggested for each party. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of “The Children’s Party Book” on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address 


Department K 
The Service Bureau 
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“WHAT | 


“ - AM through with 
being sold furniture. 
Now I want to buy some. 


“J am no expert, though I do 
know something about period styles 
and can tell a Queen Anne from a 
Sheraton at forty paces. But I want 
to know more about workmanship, 
more about materials, more about 
the value of furniture and not so 
much about its price and the ‘agree- 
able arrangements for deferred 
payment.” 


This sort of inquiry comes tous 
daily from hundreds and thousands 
of women. We cannot give them 
as much information as they 
might get from a reputable dealer, 
but we can point out to anyone 
who buys furniture a few of the 
short-cuts to assure quality. 


In the first place, concentrate 
on furniture of American Walnut. 
Thereare otherbeautiful woods,of 
course; butthere is noother which 
so combines good taste, enduring 
stylishness, beauty and long life as 
does American Walnut. 


In the second place, look for that 
furniture in which American Walnut is used for legs, 
for framework, and for panels. Such use of American 
Walnut is a guarantee of excellent workmanship—for 
manufacturers would not slight craftsmanship when 
they use the best materials. And, “all-walnut” furni- 
ture is the best possible assurance of long life. The 
beauty of American Walnut panels is enduring 
—the interest and variety of figure, the mellowness 
of color make American Walnut furniture harmo- 


WANT TO KNOW 


—before I buy furniture” 


> 


nious in any decorative scheme, charming in any setting. 


In the third place, send to us for our forty-eight page 
booklet* which will give you simple and positive informa- 
tion with which you may always identify American Walnut 
and distinguish it from its substitutes. You will also find 
in this booklet interesting facts on the various styles in 
furniture, on construction points to watch out for, and 
on the best ways to keep furniture looking its best in your 
own home. A copy is yours for the asking. 


AMERICAN WALNUT 


Waits 
American Walnut Manufacturers Association ALSNUT Room 2613, 616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


* Please send me your brochure ‘*The Story of American Walnut.”” 
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See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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Protection Tolerates 
No Compromise 


F what use the costly roof — perfect 
. . save for an unobserved flaw in 
construction? 


Similarly, of what avail are beauty and 
costliness in a burial that does not give 
complete protection against water? The 
Clark Vault combines dignity and beauty 
with a degree of impermeability to water 
such as only metal possesses. 


The finest specially processed Armco In- 
got Iron or Keystone Copper Steel — 12 
gauge — is used. All seams are double 
welded and tested under 5,000 pounds of 
water. A 50-year guaranty on every Clark. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is neo 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. 

















Fontaine Fox Talks 
About His Home 


[Continued from page 23] 


small, octagonal entrance hall, floored 
in black-linoleum blocks, that de- 
serves more than the ordinary atten- 
tion given to entrances, 

Study of the plan will show that 
three sides of this octagon are given 
over to door and windows. To the 
left, as one enters, a door leads into 
a spacious coat room. This takes up 
the fourth side of the octagon. The 
fifth is a wall paneled in wood and 
plaster in tones of light tan and nat- 
ural-wood finish prevailing in the hall 
and living-room; the sixth forms the 
entrance to the living-room; the 
seventh is a door, corresponding in 
design to the paneled wall it balances; 
and the eighth is given over to the 
stairway. This stairway is well lighted, 
incidentally, by the large, eight-light 
casement window that breaks the 
facade to the right of the entrance 


bay. 
em the entrance hall one goes 


down three steps to the living- 
room. This room, 16 feet wide by 28 
feet in length, is large by some stand- 
ards and could be made to appear spa- 
cious, but the skill of architect and 
decorator have combined to make it 
seem small and intimate and home- 
like. The perfect proportions of the 
room, the decorations, and the fur- 
nishings are altogether harmonious 
and satisfying. The whole’ house has 
that rhythm and balance that marks 
every good piece of artistic work, and 
these qualities are sensed acutely in 
the living-room. From the fireplace 
end, with its wall paneled in pine, 
marble-faced fireplace, and low, ex- 
quisitely designed mantel shelf, to 
the paneled wall at the other end, 
with its bookshelves flanked by cup- 
boards, its recessed doors balancing 
the high, double-hung French win- 
dow opposite, the room has the charm 
and dignity associated with that 
French architecture of which Mr. 
Cret speaks so feelingly. 

Light comes in from the south and 
west. Three wide French doors of 
six lights each, divided by delicate 
muntins, are well spaced along the 
west wall of the room and open to the 
wide flagstone terrace. The plaster 
walls are painted in a shade of tan 
harmonizing with the natural finish 
of the woodwork and form an excel- 
lent background for the few paintings 
and other pictures that - ornament 
them. The oak floors, laid in the 
typical French herringbone pattern, 
are covered by thick pile rugs. The 
furniture, notable for its qualities of 
comfort, dignity, and beauty, is 
largely of maple. 

At one side of the room, to the 
right of the entrance from the hall, a 
grand pianois grouped with other fur- 
niture, while at the fireplace end a 
davenport, wing chair, occasional 
tables, and other chairs are arranged 
in a manner suggesting comfort. 

The owners’ original idea had been 
to dispense with a dining-room, and 
the room now given over to that pur- 
pose is listed on the plan as a “chil- 
dren’s room.” Like other families who 
set out with the idea that a room 
used, at the most, three times a day 
is economically wasteful, this family 
finally decided. that anything except 
very informal living demands a sepa- 
rate room for meals, and so this room, 












“,..- the end of 
that ugly hole:” 


You can easily make cracked 
walls and ceilings good as 
new with Rutland Patching 
Plaster—the quick, money- 
saving mender. Just mix with 
a little water, then fill crack or 
hole. If you want a perfect, 
lasting job, be sure to ask for 
Rutland Patching Plaster— 
made by the secret Rutland 
formula that insures absolute 
whiteness and permanence. 
At paint, wall-paper and hard- 
ware stores. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rutland, Vermont. 


RUTLAND 
PATCHING 
PLASTER 


(You Can Hav" 
Warensints 


Everybody delights in these lovely 
flowers. You can have them easily, and 
a tub or pool of Waterlilies will add 
marvelous beauty to your garden. Send 
for this 


* 
New Waterlily wo! 
Tells h build a garden pool; 

ioe gn he Waterlilies ine tub; FRE 
describes all the good varieties, pictures several 
in color, and makes special offers of Lilies, plants 


and goldfish. Just the book for anyone who 
wants a water-garden. Send for it today. 


ARLINGTON 
WATERLILY GARDENS 
678 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 


























Welcome the little feathered friends 
to your grounds with the Metal Kraft— 


BIRD BATH 


Let their merry singing and bathing 
cheer you. An inexpensive, decorative 
lawn piece. odern hammered metal, 
artistically finished in ivory or green. 
Easily placed. Height 36”. Bowl re- 
movable for easy cleaning. 
Only $5 Post Paid 

Send $5 for yours now. Free: folder of all- 
metal flower and window boxes, hanging 
baskets, etc. Dealers investigate. 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS CO., 144 E. Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wise 
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that opens to the terrace by a door to 
the south and to the lawn and the 
nearby woods by a door to the west, 
is graced by simple, delicate maple 
dining furniture in keeping with the 
character of that in the living-room. 

The woodwork here is a shade of 
lettuce-green and the plaster walls, 
slightly roughened, are peach color. 
The rug is a deep maroon, and the 
harmonious draperies show a formal 
pattern of birds and foliage. An inti- 
mate, friendly, family touch has been 
given by the photographs and sketch- 
es on the wells aaktite of the chil- 
dren, a photograph of the famous 
Skipper of the Toonerville Trolley, a 
sketch or two by Mr. Fox, and others 
from the brushes, pens, and pencils of 
other artists. 

The remainder of the lower floor 
is given over to the butler’s pantry, 
which connects with both dining- 
room and living-room, a .spacious 
kitchen arranged for convenience, and 
a larder. A servants’ porch connects 
with the kitchen, and from this porch 
it is only a few steps to the stairway 
of the apartment in the garage-studio 
wing. 

The second floor, consisting of a 
bedroom, bathroom, and dressing 
room, a children’s suite of two bed- 
rooms and bath, and a guest room and 
private bath, is done thruout in the 
Colonial or Early American style and 
is furnished with antiques in maple 
and mahogany. The master’s suite is 
located at the south end of the house 
and has windows south, east, and 
west. It will be noticed that the 
dressing room, directly above the en- 
trance hall and similarly lighted, is 
compact and convenient, with ample 
closet space and a passage directly 
into the bathroom—more or less iso- 
lating that room from the bedroom. 
This suite is furnished with old pieces 
in maple and has pale-rose carpets, 
delicate green walls, and organdie 
curtains. The bedroom has a con- 
venient fireplace for chilly spring and 
autumn mornings. 

The children’s rooms, forming a 
second suite with the bath conven- 
ient to both, has peach walls and 
woodwork, old mahogany furniture, 
and organdie curtains. The guest 
room—Koom F on the plan—has 
painted furniture, Colonial in type, 
done in a shade of blue-green. The 
c ts in this room are pale beige, 
and the curtains are organdie. Inas- 
much as the house is usually closed in 
winter, this whole floor expresses the 
cheerful atmosphere associated with 
summer, for, as Mrs. Fox has said, 
the effect planned was one that would 
be “very colorful, summery, and liv- 
able.” 


HE house is situated in three 

acres of woodland, largely birches 
and oaks, with a great many new, 
second-growth trees and saplings pro- 
viding against that time when the 
owner will return as a disembodied 
spirit to gloat upon the permanence of 
his late temporal dwelli place. 
What will it look like in a hundred 
years’ time? Will the rooflines show 
those subtle curves of which Mr. Cret 
speaks, the bricks have the mellow 
color that only a century of wind and 
rain and sun can give them? The 
present owner has done his part to 
bring such things to pass, but who 
knows of a certainty what will hap- 
pen? I think the editor of Better Homes 
and Gardens should write a note to ask 
the editor, yet unborn, to send a man 
up to Roslyn some day in the autumn 
of 2029 to find out. 
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Goodrich Maxecon Gar- 
den Hose is just one of the 
things which, over a period 
of years, has helped to 
make thousands of beauti- 
ful lawns like this. You can 
identify this long wearing 
hose by its Gold Wrapper. 


Here’s a perennial 


garden hose — 





S PERENNIAL as your 
hardy shrubs, Leave it out 





in the sun, drag it over cinders 
or concrete walks, shut off the 
water at the nozzle, if you want 


3 ‘ . to. You won’t be bothered with 
Identify this hose by its kistie,'Sudlia; o& becca taee 


GOLD WRAPPER by the better dealers everywhere. 


Goodrich Maxecon 
oie Garden Hose 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 
See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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boiling Water 
Quickly:--- 
Conveniently 
in KITCHEN | 
DINING ROOM 


BATHROOM 
BEDROOM 


With the 
Electric 
Tea Kettle 


Something decidedly new 
and different for homes that 
take pride in having the 
very latest in useful ap- 
pliances. Supplies a clean, 
uick way to heat water 
or washing dishes, heating 
shaving water, warming 
baby’s milk at night, for 
sick room emergencies and 
countless other purposes. 


Heats Very Quickly 


The Electric Tea Kettle 

heats water quickly and 

conveniently. Boils 2 pts. 

of water in 6 minutes, 4 
ts.in 11 minutes, Capac- 

ity 5 pts. Made of high 
grade aluminum fully 
|< against de- 
ects. Listed as standard 
by Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories. 


For Farms, also 


Farmers, and particular- 
ly dairymen, find it very 
useful in washing or ster- 
ilizing dairy equipment, 
as it can be used where- 
ever electric current is 
available. 

Write for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full details 
of this unusual new Elec- 
tric Tea Kettle. Made 
by West Bend Aluminum 
Co., manufacturers of 
high grade aluminum 
kitchen utensils for near- 
ly twenty years. 


WEST BEND 


ALUMINUM CO. 
West Bend, Wis. 






If it’s electric it’s Modern 


West Bend Aluminum Co., 
West Bend, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: Please send me descriptive circular of 
the Electric Tea Kettle. 





Name 





Address 
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What Fun Is Thiés School Yard! 


[Continued from page 38 | 


“Would this grass stay as nice and 
green if we played on it all the time?” 
asks a Climber. 

“Probably not,” our guide answers. 
“Let us look at the playground.” 

As we walk around our lovely school, 
every Junior Gardener fairly jumps for 
joy, for there before our very eyes is 
everything we could wish for in a play- 
ground. Framed by beautiful hard- 
maple trees is a playground with sand- 
boxes and teeter-totters placed in the 
shade of a towering elm tree for our 
Kinder Gardeners; tennis courts, basket- 
ball grounds, and baseball diamonds are 
there for the Master Gardeners; and 
slides, trapeze, and swings for the Sprout- 
ers and Climbers. 

“Now tell me, Junior Gardeners, why 
do you think I put a swing, a baseb 
diamond, and a basketball grounds on 
both sides of the playground instead of 
placing them in the center?’’ asks our 
guide. 

“Oh, I know,” says a Master Garden- 
er. “Because you told us in our second 
adventure in gardening that everything 
should be balanced. It would look lop- 
sided if you put them all on one side, if 
they were in the center, and it would cut 
up the yard.”’ 

“Master Gardener, you surely deserve 
your fourth award for that answer,” 
says the guide. 

Uncle Sage beams with pride be- 
cause of his Master Gardener’s remarks. 
“Do you notice, tho, boys,” he said, 
“that Mr. Landscape Architect has not 
made both sides so nearly alike that they 
are tiresome. Look at the right-hand 
side next to the basketball grounds; 
there you see a good place for seats from 
which to watch the games or for a smooth 
place to play marbles.” 

“What a nice big space in the middle 
for races and tag,’’ exclaims a Climber. 

“Yes, but re can we make our 
school gardens?” asks Aunt Fern. 

“You may be sure that I didn’t forget 
them,” quickly answered Mr. Landsca 
Architect. “‘Look back of you in the 
sunny, protected courtyard of the school 
building.” 

“T like the pretty green background of 
shrubs for the flower garden,’’ remarks a 
Climber. 

“Yes,” Aunt Larkspur agrees, “how 
much prettier the flowers look with their 


. background of green shrubbery than 


they would if they were planted against 
the hard, red-brick wall.’ 

“The children in our kingdom take 
care of the school garden all summer,” 





says the guide. “And our upper-grade 
Master Gardeners take turns in mowin 

the front lawn and cultivating the soi 
around the shrubs.”’ 

“Well, no wonder,” our Junior Gar- 
deners all exclaim. “We would, too, if 
we had a school grounds like this one!’ 

“Why can’t you have a school grounds 
like this?” asks the guide. 

“’Cause our school is an ugly old 
square thing with cinders and a bumpy 
dirt yard,” pipes a Sprouter. 

“That doesn’t es any difference,” 
says Mr. Landscape Architect. ‘There 
is no building or ground of any shape or 
size that cannot be made beautiful iit is 
dressed up with clusters of shrubs and 
vines. Place your playground back of 
the building. If you have no space for a 
— in the rear, then have flower bor- 

ers just inside your boundary planting.” 

“Ask your counselor or secretary, Jon- 
quil, to write to Cousin Marion when 
you have finished your cut-out for the 
informal garden. She will then send you 
the third award and cut-outs for a school 
poster. And remember, the more the 
merrier! Invite your friends to join us 
on our trip thru the landscape-architect’s 
kingdom. Can you guess where our next 
adventure will take us? Of course you 
can’t!” 


, 


You can join The Junior Garden Clubs 
of America any time. Only send Cousin 
Marion your names, ages, and addresses, 
and for a 2-cent stamp to cover postage 
she will send you membership buttons 
and plans. There is no other charge or 
obligation. 


A Junior Garden 
Club Reports 


RS. NELLIE L. HON, teacher and 

counselor of three Junior Garden 
Clubs in the Memorial Junior High 
School of San Diego, California, reports 
enthusiastically of her Climbers’ and 
Master Gardeners’ interest in Junior 
Garden Club activities. 

Her Master Gardeners have made a 
set of permanent labelsfor identifying the 
trees and shrubs on their school grounds. 
They have also designed a set of table 
decorations, two candle holders, and six 
nutcups made from waxed crepe paper in 
the shape of waterlilies. Flowering bulbs 
were planted in their gayly painted pots 
and given as Christmas gifts. Flower ar- 
rangement, too, was thoroly studied and 
experimented with. 





A few of the Master Gardeners of the Memorial Junior 
High School of San Diego, California, displaying their 
gayly painted pots made for their Garden Handicraft activity 


























The Roving Gardener 


{Continued from page 10} 


The tyros and neophytes at gardening 
plant all their annuals where they expect 
them to grow. Maybe they thin, maybe 
not. The old hands never do it if it can 
be avoided. Instead they grow annuals 
just as they do perennials or cabbage— 
sow the seeds elsewhere and then trans- 
plant into the space where the bloom is 
wanted. 

Much better plants will be secured by 
sowing elsewhere and transplanting. The 
root system will be better and a sturdier 
plant will result. Use 
this method if you can 
with cosmos, snapdrag- 
ons, Scabiosa, zinnias, 
staeng 7 ageratum, 
Sweet Alyssum, Hely- 
chrysum, or strawflow- 
ers, China-asters, Bellis 

ennis, or English 

aisy, cockscomb, an- 
nual chrysanthemum, 
larkspur, marigolds, 
Nicotiana, salpiglossis, 
verbenas, and pansies. 

With a number of 
annuals that have tap 
roots, with root sys- 
tems which are near 
the surface or that are 
so vigorous it doesn’t 
matter, it is preferable 
to sow them where the 
plants are to grow and 


in the fa 


lings, say I.) 


breaks the 


Calif ornia-poppy, cal- > om. 


liopsis, Nigella, calen- 
dula, cornflower, an- 
nual gaillardia, annual, 
babysbreath, sunflow- 
er, annual mallow, an- 
nual lupines,candytuft, 
four-o’clocks, nastur- 
tium, Shirley Poppies, and Phlox drum- 
mondi, 


I like to mark with small wooden 
labels, called pot labels, all seeds sown in 
frames. I write the names on with a 
weatherproof pencil, which can be bought 
for 10 cents. | also keep a record in my 
notebook. 


When you do your spring dividing, let 
the children do a little, too. (I taught my 
son Donald, 5 years old, this spring by 
digging an old clump of Shasta Daisies 
pe him loose.) Let them make 
their own divisions and do their own 
planting. They will find it great fun. 


Do you know that there is a plant 
with the pistil of the flower so sensitive 
that when you touch it the two lobes 
close up gradually, enfolding any pollen 
that may have fallen on it? This is the 
wishbone-flower (T'orenia fournieri). Its 
stamens meet, forming a wishbone. 

Or do you know Mimosa pudica, in 
common parlance the sensitive plant? 
It is an odd annual, with pinkish-white 
flowers, whose leaves when touched or 
shaken close and droop. Last summer 
my neighbor furnished a plant, I fur- 

ished a pot, and he potted one to take 
to a little boy in a hospital. 


From D. E. Lancaster, of San Ber- 
we Gemornisy comes an legeconting 
met or propagati ony us, a 
method, incidental , ‘whic is similar 
to that used for Rvhclethe. After a 
gladiolus bulb has bloomed for one year 
it begins to reproduce itself by means of 
offsets. These offsets, or bulblets, num- 
ber from six to a dozen from each mature 


TIPS FOR GARDENERS 


OST directions tell you 

howto do things. From 

the catalog of a veteran 

seedsman, now dead, tho his 

business is going on, I found 

the following “don'ts” about 
seed planting: 

Don't plant seedlings out 

i. Let them stand 

in seed rows or frame until 

spring with light 

(Depends on size of seed- 


on't water too much or 
with too heavy force. This 
tender 
plants and causes damping. 
Don't use too much fer- 
tilizer on the little seedlings. 


thenthin. Thisincludes  Let,them get large enough 


Don't plant seeds deeper 
than the size of the seeds. 

Don't plant fine seeds in 
tull sun in hot weather. 


—HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


bulb. But if you want to increase your 
supply more rapidly, Mr. Lancaster 
finds, take a bulb which is ripened and, 
using a sharp knife, score it deeply across 
the bottom, then set it in loose soil, bot- 
tom up, leaving it for two weeks. This 
heals the cut, which also spreads apart. 
After this it should be taken up and 
stored until October, when it is planted 
out again just as any other bulb. 

This bulb will not bloom in spring— 
just lies low until dug in June. In place 
of the big bulb there 
will be 20 to 30 little 
bulblets clinging to the 
husk of the old mother 
bulb. These little bulbs 
are picked off and set 
out in the fall each 
year until they reach 
maturity. Often they 
will give a small bloom 
the second year. 

In the Middlewest 
and East, of course 
the gladiolus is planted 
in spring and summer, 
so anyone trying this 
method would have to 
dig in the fall and plant 
the next spring. 


From New Mexico 
and Arizona comes a 
beautiful long-spurred 
yellow columbine, 
Aquilegia chrysantha. 
This has proved espe- 
cially suitable for Cali- 
fornia gardens and does 
well in most parts of 
the country. In Cali- 
fornia should be 
sown in the fall. For 
other pees of the country spring sowing 
is preferable. 


mulch. 


little 


Did you know that practically all the 
Cape Jasmines or outdoor gardenias are 
grown and shipped from around Alvin, 
Texas? From the middle of May to the 
middle of June millions of these blooms 
go from this town to florists in practically 
every town and city in the United States. 
The biggest shipment for Memorial Day. 


About 1914 there was a collection of 
iris seedlings shown at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society that was the sensa- 
tion of the exhibition. It was apparent 
that a master hand had been at work 
creating such new iris as had never been 

roduced in America, And no wonder, 
or from that collection and since have 
come irises whose names we now know 
as Afterglow, B. Y. Morrison, Dream, 
Gold Imperiak Mother of Pearl, Queen 
Caterina, Taj Mahal, and a score of 
others. Each season new ones, more gor- 
geous than ever, come from the same 
source. 

The exhibitor and originator of these 
iris is Miss Grace Sturtevant, of Wells- 
ley Hill, Massachusetts, who today ranks 
as one of the greatest iris originators in 
the world. Any one of a dozen of her 
originations would be sufficient to put 
her in the iris hall of fame. 

How many of us realize the years of 
work—the patient hybridizing, the gath- 
ering and sowing of seed, the cultivation 
and other labor, the careful study and 
comparison of bloom, the merciless cull- 
ing, the years of propagation to work up 
a stock—that is back of a new variety? 
Yet annually Miss Sturtevant brings out 
new ones. 
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SAVE WITH STEEL 












SHEET METAL is an important 
factor in your home. Demand 
genuine Keystone rust-resisting 
Copper Steel—the safe, practical 
and enduring material to use for 
all forms of sheet metal work. 
Actual time and service tests 
have proved the excellence of 






AMERICAN 


Apollo 


and Apollo-Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel Galvanized 


Sheets 


These sheets protect your property from 
fire, lightningand weather, and give lasting 
service and satisfaction, with economy. 


APpoL_o Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884, the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 


Apo._o-Keystone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. ‘These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, culverts, 
flumes, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 
This Company is the oldest all known uses; also Tin and 
and largest manufacturer of a Terne Plates adapted to every 
complete line of Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, Full Fin- 
ished Sheets, Automobile 
Sheets, and Special Sheets for 


requirement. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. -Write for 
ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
and ROOFING Tin booklets. 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


Sussipiary OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


Frick Building, 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service 
for Building Construction Uses 





See Advertising Index, pages 140,141 
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he turns her spare time 





Wi (into money 
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enjoys [J 


doing it 


T HAS been pleasant, yet 
well worth while financi- 
ally.”” Sowrites Mrs. Gaylord, 
one of the many Better Homes 
and Gardens readers who have 
used our plan for turning extra 
time into extra money. 

Mrs. Gaylord has found that 
families not previously ac- 
quainted with Better Homes 
and Gardens, have been glad to 
learn about this garden and 
home-lovers’ magazine. Inher 
own words: 

“Better Homes and Gardens 
makes an interesting topic of 
conversation, and I have 
formed many friendships dur- 
ing my calls in taking sub- 
scriptions.’ 


Thousands of readers like 


Mrs. Gaylord have found that 
acting as neighborhood rep- 
resentative for Better Homes 
and Gardens is a pleasant way 
of providing for the personal 
obligations where women pre- 
fer to use their own money. 

For a gift, for church society, 
for garden club work—even 
though you can ask someone 
else for the money, there’s so 
much satisfaction in earning 
it yourself—particularly when 
you can take advantage of 
the cash rewards available 
under our special representa- 
tive plan. 

This plan requires no pre- 
vious experience on your part. 
And you work only at your 
convenience. Turning your 

spare time into money 
fe may be easier than you 








BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, 
1780 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


Without obligating me in any way, please give 
me the details of your plan for turning my extra 


time into extra money. 


Name 





Address 





City State 





think.. Just send the 
coupon. We’ll send the 
details. 


BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS 


DES MOINES IOWA 
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When the Bicycle 
Club Rides 


[Continued from page 42] 


for often the replies were apt and 
clever. Betty had written the answers 
and tied them to the strings. 

Tho we consider ourselves rather 
grown up, we are all in junior high or 
the first year of high school, the 
stream was quite too tempting, and 
before long we were wading in its cold 
waters. We slipped and slid on the 
stones until we were tired, and then 
we realized we had not opened the 
little baskets we had carried from 
the house. But no sooner said than 
done, and in a wink we had whisked 
off the funny paper napkins, to find 
them filled with marshmallows. So 
we lolled about on the rugs and cush- 
ions toasting them over the coals on 
our handy-pointed sticks. 

Rested a bit, our feet dried and 
stockings and shoes on again, some 
of us were beginning to think reluc- 
tantly of home. But the party wasn’t 
over yet, for peppy Betty suggested 
a treasure hunt. A big sign pinned to 
a nearby tree had not been noticed, 
and it probably had not been put 
there until just that moment, but it 
gave us the first clue: 

“Where champ the steeds of steel 

The second clue you will see.” 

“Steeds of steel.” That meant the 
bicycles, of course, and off we raced 
to the spot where we had left them. 
A sign reading: 

“Turn to the right and turn to 

the left. 
To clue you must be 
t 

“Right and left.” This was the way 
the road twisted, leading away from 
the stream, and the minute each of us 
recognized the fact, we mounted our 
“steeds of steel’”’ and were off. 

Signs on trees and fences, hints on 
posts, led us back to cfvilization 
again, until we found chalked on the 
pavement the words: 

“East, West, hame’s best.” 

Whose home, we wondered, but of 
course no other home than Betty’s, 
and we dashed up breathless, to find 
the treasure. 

We were glad indeed we had worn 
movin clothes by the time we said 

, and when we told Betty her 
very ad been the success of the 
season, she admitted she never could 
have done it if it had not been for a 
helpful big sister. She had tended the 
fire and set the table, when we were 
on our way to the picnic, and it was 
she who placed the treasure-hunt 
signs along the road before our re- 
turn. But sister laughed as she told 
us she didn’t mind doing it a bit be- 
cause the house was in perfect order— 
something not everyone could boast 
after a meeting of the Bicycle Club. 
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You'll Pay 530 to 560 More 


To equal the beauty, speed, efficiency 
of this Thor Agitator Washer 


O75 


*Slightly higher in Canada, 
the Rocky Mountain area and the West 


| New! Jumbo Wringer Rolls—No Increase in Price | 


Price 


only 





























OOK at this remarkable new Thor now of- 
fered at only $99.75. A price you must 
consider, in justice to yourself, before you decide 
to buy any washer. You'll pay $30 to $60 more 
to equal its beauty, speed and efficiency. 


The ripple-green tub is baked porcelain en- 
amel inside and out. It’s as easy to clean as a 
china dish. Note the trim, stream-like design of 
the entire machine. In every respect, here is a 
washer that has never been matched for sheer 
beauty. 

A marvel of speed and efficiency 

Yet the beauty and durability of this Thor washer 
are by no means the only reasons why thousands 
of women have chosen it in preference to all 
others. Its agitator principle of washing makes 
it a marvel for speed and thoroughness. In 
from 5 to 7 minutes a tubful of clothes is 
washed to sparkling whiteness—with shirt cuffs 
and collars completely clean. Yet it washes with 
gentle kindness to clothes. New jumbo wringer 
rolls prevent damage to buttons. 


See it in action! 


Thor dealers everywhere are now demonstrating this 
remarkable washer. See it in action. Compare it with 
any other washer at any price. See your Thor dealer 
at once. Or send the coupon at 
right for beautifully illustrated 
booklets. Hurley Machine Com- 
pany, 22nd St. and 54th Ave., 
Chicago. Manufactured in Canada 
by Thor Canadian Company, 
Limited, Toronto. 


Attachment Rotary Ironer 
only $49.50* 


The Thor Attachment Rotary Iron 
as illustrated, to fit any Thor 
Washer, enables you to convert 
your Thor Washer to a speed 
ironer in 30 seconds.Only $49.50.* 
With the Thor Agitator Washer 
as illustrated, $149.25.* Agitator 
Washer with Monel metal tub, 
$129.50.* Thor Cylinder Washer 
for larger families, $175.* 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free descrip- 
tive literature on [] Thor Washers 
C) Thor Rotary Speed Irons 





- Name 


Address 








City State 
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From washer to ironer in 30 seconds 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF ELECTRIC HOME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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SLL ?)) 


o have 
a fine lawn, 


feed it! 


EED your lawn this easier and better 

way—with a clean, rich food that the 
grass will relish and that neither you 
nor your neighbors will notice. Feed it 
V-C Farrway, then watch the turf grow 
fast—thick and green and velvety. 


Anybody can distribute V-C Farrway, 
and any season is good for serving it to 
grass. V-C Farrway will keep estab- 
lished lawns in finer condition, and is 
ideal for making new lawns. 


* 
GRASS FOO 4 
V-C Farsway is a dry and granulated 
powder, ready for use. Moderately 
priced, it comes in bags, 10-lbs. to 100- 
Ibs., and is easily handled or stored. It 
is exactly the food that grass must have. 
And it carries no weed seeds, no insect 
pests, no plant diseases. If your dealer 
does not have V-C Farrway, ask us for 
prices, where to buy, etc. Send for your 

free copy of lawn booklet. 


Lawn and Garden Dept., 
Vinoar14-Caroiina CHEMICAL Corp,, 
P. O. Box 1136, Richmond, Va. 


0 Please send me booklet, 
“How toGrow and Keep 
a Lawn.” 

0 Where can I buy V-C 


Fairway? 


Name 
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B.LoomAD is the corresponding food for 
flowers, shrubs, hedges, trees, vegetables. 
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The Friendly Lights 


of the Garden 


[Continued from page 28] 


instance in which a black lantern of 
iron, handwrought in intricate de- 
sign, has been brought from Venice 
and beautifully placed against the 
buff plaster wall of the house where 
it not only decorates its space by day 
but lights the stone steps to the gar- 
den by night. 

Another solution of this same prob- 
lem of decoration and lighting has 
been worked out for a house built of 
red-brown brick by suspending a long 
copper lantern of octagonal shape 
above the steps of undressed red- 
granite blocks where they join the 
garden wall of natural bowlders. It is 
especially desirable to light the steps 
of a garden in order that no mishap 
may mar the enjoyment of visiting 
friends and that we ourselves may 
safely dash after forgotten books and 
pillows when sudden thunder rouses 
us from sleep. 

A busy owner of a large printing 
business who has a flower-loving heart 
and enjoys putting individual and 
unusual Senchion into his garden has 
made out of wood and glass two lan- 
terns after an oldtime pattern. These 
are held by iron brackets and are per- 
fectly practical with their waterproof 
sockets. They are not only quaint 
and attractive additions to his garden 
but permit him more time among his 
roses. 


be ONE hillside garden in a section 
at some distance from the house a 
squat kerosene lantern has been hung 
from the horizontal limb of a peach tree 
which leans out over a flight of rough 
limestone steps. This lantern is given 
added interest by its being an exact 
counterpart of the one carried by the 
heroic Kate Shelley, and while this 
one will probably never be used in the 
saving of a train, it does make safe 
any evening trip down into the 
orchard. 

In another garden built in an old 
stone quarry the floor of the house 
terrace extends to the very edge of the 
old quarry walls, where an ornamen- 
tal iron railing guards the unwary. 
Below this, at intervals along the 
upper edge of the wall, are beautifully 
wrought torch lights. When one looks 
down from the terrace only the 
illumined rock garden is seen. From 
below, the lights themselves are 
gleaming jewels against the dark bulk 
of the house. 

In the Far West is another terrace 
on which one sits as tho in a box seat 
overlooking the stage, which is the 
color-filled valley below. Its owner 
has had slender poles of metal built 
into the stone parapet for the double 
p se of holding up the looped 
chain, which guards and decorates the 
terrace edge, and from their tips to 
suspend lanterns whose square-check- 
ered faces light the terrace after all 
color has faded from the sky. 

For little gardens with white picket 
fences and rose arbors like those of 
New England there are ever so many 
delightful choices to be made from 
among the many types of lanterns 
which have come down to us from 
Colonial days. Excellent copies are 
offered which are usually electrified 
but anyone with a valuable original 
may choose to keep to the early man- 
ner of obtaining light. It is a pleasure 
not given to everyone to be able to 
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Restores the charm and newness of porch 


furniture — saves repainting 


You wouldn’t hang 
a dirty curtain— 
Why polish over dirt? 


Benya exactly what you do when 
you use ordinary furniture polishes 
and waxes without first removing the 
ingrained dust and soil. 

Only the New Liquid Veneer re- 
moves the dingy film while it polishes. 
You actually polish off the dirt. You get 
down to the original surface and make 
it like new because you beautify the 
original finish — not the dirt over it. 

Jonderful, too, for dusting. Your 
furniture will not need polis ing so 
often. No greasy film. 4 oz. 30c; 12 oz. 
60c; 60c size and 30c polishing glove, 75c. 

Send 15c—for toy Midget Mop, 
sample bottle, and helpful booklet, 
“The Care of Fine Finishes.’ 
Address Liquid Veneer Corporation, 

163 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


The NEW 


Md 
VO 


Polishes Better Because it Cleans 











A Perfect Fireplace without extra cost 
Build or remodel with a Heatilator— 
a double-wall metallic form around 
which any kind of masonry is laid. 
Complete up to the flue. Assures 
proper construction—no smoke, 
ood draft and double heat. Fits any 
esign. Fully guaranteed. Savings 
cover cost. Writefor plansheets free. 
Heatilator Company 
566 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator "gee 














Milbradt Power Lawn Mowers 
are made in 4 t; uit- 
able for lawns of 16 acre or 
less and for large estates. 
Easy to operate, trim 
closely around trees, 
shrubs and flow- 
erbeds—make 
*‘*Lawns of 
Velvet’’. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
MILBRADT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1896 
2436-38 N. Tenth St. 







St. Louis, Mo. 
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show evening callers one’s garden by 
the light of a lantern which is an heir- 
loom and turn its rays upon the softly 
leaming faces of flowers which came 
rom the “cag of one’s great-great- 
grandmother ; 


ERHAPS, just here, I may tell of a 
lantern in the garden which I know 

most intimately. Among the family 

ssessions thru four generations has 
= a valued chimney-pot of fired 
clay. This is in the unusual form of a 
dome and shows strong Byzantine 
influence; but the history of the man 
who modeled it is, most unfortu- 
nately, not known. Below the great- 
est b is a recessed strip in which 
pointed arches have been cut and 
thru which the smoke escaped. When 
the original chimney which it capped 
was heightened in remodeling, this 
pot was considered to be no longer 
necessary and it was then inverted 
and with the addition of a wooden 
base made into a most acceptable 
flower-urn for the mother of the fam- 
ily. When it came into the possession 
of a great-granddaughter it was de- 
cided to make it into a garden lantern. 
A hand-forged bracket and hook were 
made of iron. The old chimney-pot 
was bound about its lower edge with 
heavy copper bands and wired for 
electricity, and now, once again after 
three-quarters of a century, it is high 
in the air, and thru its arched win- 
dows light shines down on the de- 
scendants of flowers which grew 
beneath it when it capped a roomy 
chimney. 

If anyone should raise the objection 
to lights in a garden because of their 
attracting insects, let him remember 
that nowhere outdoors ‘of an evening 
will he be less annoyed than when sit- 
ting at a little distance from a light to 
which the insects of the neighborhood 
are drawn. 

It is usually agreed that white 
lights are found to be best for the 
types of lanterns which we have been 
discussing, altho the field of garden 
lighting has scarcely been covered by 
anyone. We hear from an experi- 
menter in one section who declares 
that pale blue and pale green are the 
only colors, aside from white, which 
we should use in our gardens if we do 
not wish them to look like filling sta- 
tions or cheap theater lobbies. For 
lighting recessed niches in a wall or 
for moonlight effects when the eve- 
ning sky is clouded, both of these colors 
are most efficient aids. 

Someone else will maintain that 
ean gold is the loveliest and most 

utiful of all colors to turn upon a 
fountain spray and grows breathless 
in his attempt to convey the charm of 
the unearthly beauty of falling water 
under a golden light. 

A few pioneers in this field who 
have been inspired by the spectacular 
effects achieved in s lighting talk 
enthusiastically of tableaus and pag- 
eants for summer nights, which they 
wili stage on a grass panel with a 
background of shrubbery. Here b 
magic-working colored lights they wi 
bring fairyland itself before our eyes. 

Wherever you plan for lights in 
your garden, if it is at all possible, 
plan for some of the flowers which-are 
so deliciously fragrant after nightfall 
—as Night-scented Stock. The white 
forms of Jasmine Tobacco, Four-o- 
clocks, rockets, lilies, and petunias 
will also perfume the air and give back 
soft reflections from their cool, white 
faces under the friendly lights of the 

n. 
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for those beyond 
the city gas mains 


Yes, Delcogas is inexpensive. Use it for cook- 
ing, for heating water, for radiant heaters 


OU know what it means to 
have Gas. It means instant, 
quick, efficient beat. Heat that’s 
always HOT. Heat that can be 
turned off when you don’t need it. 
Heat that saves time and labor. 
That’s what Delcogas gives you. 
Gas for cooking, gas for heating 
water, gas for radiant heaters, gas 
for any number of commercial uses. 


You simply turn on the 
Gas and use it 


Don’t confuse Delcogas with so- 
called ““Gas Machines” of the past. 
It’s new. It’s entirely automatic... 
absolutely dependable under any 
conditions. General Motors has 
taken care of all that. 

When Delcogas is installed you 
just turn on the gas and use it. 
Of course, there’s a fuel tank, but 
it’s underground beyond the foun- 
dation walls of your house. A sim- 
ple mechanism converts this fuel 
into Delcogas as you use it... and 
provides the necessary pressure 


to carry it where you want it. 


Write for this booklet 


Now you want more details of this 
marvelous new trouble-free, dependable 
gas and we have them ready. Just fill in 
the coupon and we will send you all 
the facts...everything you want to 
know about Delcogas...how easily 
it’s installed, how economically it is 
operated, how perfectly it is working 
for hundreds of users. We want you to 
realize that Delcogas has proved its de- 
pendability in actual use. We want you 
to know that there are 2,200 dealers 
ready to install Delcogas...one of them 
anxious to serve you today. Back of 
Delcogas is the integrity, the engineer- 
ing genius and the practically unlimited 
resources of General Motors. Write 
today ...using the coupon, 

Delco-Light Company Also Selis and Guarantees 


Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants and ® Electric 
Water Systems, 


* * * 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. E-11, Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me full details about the new Delcogas. No 
obligation involved. Check here if interested in 
dealership. () 
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Stat 
Check here if for commercial use. 
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DELCOGAS 


FOR HOUSEHOLD AND COMMERCIAL 
See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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home to 10,000 


people a day 





BOS T O N 
BU‘F‘*FAtoO 


CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
$T. Loui s 
NEW YOR K 


{ Hore! Penasylvania| 


The Statler business is 
founded on the assumption 
that the guest who is pleased 
with what he gets in these 
hotels will come back to us. 

That’s why there’s a radio 
in every Statler room —a 
morning paper under the 
door every morning — cir- 
culating ice water, and such 
little conveniences as the bed- 
head reading lamp, the well- 
stocked library, and so on. 

That’s why the Statler 
dining rooms take especial 
pains with their foods, and 
their menus, and their prices; 
that’s why Statler employees 
give courteous, interested, 
helpful service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
(Mote! Pennsylvania} 











Paneling Need Not 
Be Expensive 


[Continued from page ]6| 


message and purpose of the picture 
becomes coherent and unmistakable; 
its appeal, so to speak, is clinched. if 
the picture is only half composed and 
left unframed, its character becomes 
vague and its effect is lost. What com- 
position and framing do for a picture, 
paneling does for a room. 


GAIN, paneling gives a room 
“backbone.” It affords a degree 
of steadiness and stability without 
necessarily causing any suggestion of 
rigidity. Let us take an example. 
Suppose walls are covered with a 
paper of running pattern and large 
repeat figures. Any considerable ex- 
panse of wall so treated is likely to 
have a sprawling, invertebrate effect, 
no matter how agreeable in color and 
pattern the paper may be when con- 
sidered purely by itself. If this same 
paper, which before was neither a 
good background nor an adequate 
decoration, is confined in panels by 
bounding stiles and rails, its erst- 
while flabby incoherence disappears 
and it gains immeasurably in defini- 
tion and character. In other words, 
it has acquired the necessary “back- 
bone” and framework to steady it 
and set it off to advantage. There 
was too much of it before; it needed 
interruption and punctuation, like 
an overly long, involved: sentence 
which it is difficult to follow. And 
the division into panels, too, has 
given the paper scale and reconciled 
it to the scale of the room. Incident- 
ally, it often becomes the function of 
paneling to give scale and, likewise, 
to remedy the defects of ill-shaped 
rooms. 

So much for the “why” of paneling, 
to explain the assistance it may ren- 
der. Next, a few definitions of terms 
will be to the point. A panel, so far 
as wall treatment is concerned, may 
be defined as a space of the wall sur- 
face confined within stiles and rails. 
Stiles and rails are the dividing bars 
or spaces between panels; the stiles 
are the verticals; the rails, the hori- 
zontals. In wooden paneling the 
stiles and rails compose the sustaining 
framework into which the panels are 
set; in other sorts of paneling they are 
merely the dividing bands, the term 
being borrowed from wooden con- 
struction. Flat wooden panels have 
the surface sunk below the plane of 
the supporting stiles and ails. 
“Fielded” or raised panels have their 
main surface approximately in the 
same plane with the surface of the 
stiles and rails; their edges are cham- 
fered or beveled to a lower plane, and 
thus housed in the framing afforded 
by the stiles and rails. Other terms 
are sufficiently obvious to need no 
definition. Wooden sheathing of 
matched boarding, or of boardin 
with beaded, molded, or chamfere 
edges, inasmuch as it has no panel 
divisions, is, strictly speaking, not 
paneling. The term “paneling,” how- 
ever, is so frequently applied to it 
that it may come within our present 
scope. 

The resources available for simple 
paneling are wood, plaster, paint, 
paper, and sundry fabrics. For low- 
ceiled rooms, vertical boarding, either 
with matched edges or with beaded, 
chamfered, or molded edges in the 
old New England manner, makes an 





Heri -a place for 


PLASTIC WOOD 


[Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
Handles Like Putty 
Hardens Into Wood 


The screen doors must go up, but the 
old screw holes won’t hold—fill them 
up with Plastic Wood and the screws 
will. have solid wood in which to bite. 
Perhaps there’s a hole or crack in 
shingle, slab or stucco; loose piazza 
rails, cracked or splintered planking. 
Plastic Wood makes repairing easy, 
out of doors as well as in. 


And to thin or soften it, clean hands 
or tools, use Plastic Wood Solvent, 
in 25 or 50 cent cans where Plastic 
Wood is sold. 


Tube25c % lb.can35c 1 1b. can $1 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON.- LESLIE COMPANY 
125 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass. 















Avery sturdy, long lived sup- 
made in various sizes and 


arule the support is practically 
hidden by the foliage of the plant 
it supports, Prices range from 
$.80 to $3.05 per doz. 
according to sizes and heights 

A sizeand height forany 
thing in your Garden Needing 
Support. Dept. 10, 


The Tie Company, Unadilla, N.Y. 


Write for free folder with es 
and name of our nearest 
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UNSHINE 


CLOTHES DRIER 





135 ft. line. No dragging of 
t. line. oO 

figh oe t proof 
— t weight. prove 
success. Guaranteed. Cire 
cular B-430 FREE. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP., Cedar Fails. Towa 



































admirable wall treatment. Pine, 
knotty or plain, or poplar may well 
be used for this purpose; the board- 
ing may either be painted or stained 
and finished with wax. If people 
would only consent to let any kind 
of unpainted wood go without stain, 
and allow time and atmosphere to 
tone it, they would be repaid with de- 
lightful color, but most folks are too 
impatient for immediate effect. In a 
low-ceiled room, especially with verti- 
eal boarding, no dado is needed; a 
small molded wood cornice and the 
base molding give all the finish re- 
quired. If the room is over 8 feet 
high, a dado of horizontal boarding, 
matched or beaded, and topped by a 
chair-rail may be effectively used. 
With a dado of either horizontal or 
vertical boarding, the upper wall may 
well be left with a plain plaster sur- 
face, altho it is perfectly possible to 
treat it interestingly in wood. Matched 
boarding is often termed “‘ship-lap.” 

An easy type of paneling to create, 
and one that is comparatively inex- 
pensive, is effected by applying wood- 
en moldings on the plaster surface of 
the wall to form panels of the desired 
shape and size. A large assortment of 
admirable stock moldings is easily ob- 
tained. The dado can be formed by 
applying a chair-rail of appropriate 
saline contour. The whole wall sur- 
face can then be painted. As a pleas- 
ant variant to using one solid color, 
the panels might be painted a dif- 
ferent color or, at any rate, a different 
tone, from the stiles and rails. Again, 
the panels might be filled with certain 
types of wallpaper, or with chintz 
or cretonne of appropriate pattern, 
shellacked, or antiqued and _ shel- 
lacked. Also, certain «varieties of 
scenic wallpaper could be used in this 
way; a great many of the most excel- 
lent old patterns, first printed at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, have 
been reproduced and a sufficient 
quantity to fill a set of panels would 
not cost a great deal. Still again, 
the panels might be filled with Chinese 
or Japanese gold or silver paper which 
has the advantage of making a good 
background for pictures or other ob- 
jects hung against it. 

A further possibility for panel deco- 
ration is to apply compo reliefs in the 
manner of the late eighteenth century. 
The ground of the panel could then 
be painted some pale color, like pea- 
green or pearl-lavender, and the re- 
liefs painted white. It is worth while 
to know that an almost endless varie- 
ty of these compo reliefs can be ob- 
tained ready-made and are quite in- 
expensive and easily applied. Fur- 
thermore, they can be cut up and com- 
bined at will. While still plastic they 
must be glued with strong glue and 
bradded to the surface to which they 
are applied; after they have set and 
hardened, the painting can be done. 
Yet another way of achieving inex- 
pensive paneling is altogether thru 
the medium of either paint or wall- 
paper, without applying any wooden 
or compo moldings. 


fe SHORT, there is almost no limit 
to the ways in which simple and 
effective paneling can be created at 
comparatively slight cost. There is 
plenty of opportunity to indulge in 
thoroly “modern” interpretations, as 
well as in compositions inspired by tra- 
ditional modes. The decorative prin- 
ciples upon which panelingisb and 
the physical effects it produces remain 
unchanged, whatever mode of expres- 
sion is adopted. 








Is your morning bath 
a gamble....or a 





“Sorry to hold you up, Dad, but the darned 
water just won't run fast!” 


“Dive in, Dad! 
That new Copper 
Tubing sure fills 
the tub in a hurry!” 


O need to bathe “by ap- 
pointment” nowadays! 
Thanks to the new Chase Cop- 
per Water Tubing, the evils 
of a worn-out, rust-clogged 
water system can be remedied 
easily and economically. 

This modern convenience 
banishes once and for all the 
irritation of slow-running 
water; the damage rusty water 
does to fine laundry; the bills 
for pipe repairs that can only 
be makeshift at best. 

With Chase Copper Water Tub- 
ing, replacing rust-filled pipe is no 
longer a “major operation”; no gap- 
ing holes in walls, floors and tiling. 
Chase Tubing calls for only a small 
opening in the wall... perhaps a 
board or two lifted in the floor. The 
Tubing is flexible, you see, and your 
plumber usually runs a long length 
of it down through the wall . . . bend- 
ing it when he has to turn corners. . . 


and using special Chase Copper Water 





CHASE 
hi: 7 Ti 
Typ lemegmeiters 


CERTAINTY ? 














CHASE COPPER WATER TUB- 
ING comes in a coil, bends around 
corners, and is 99.9% pure copper. 
Chase Copper Water Tube Fittings 
are marked and guaranteed. 


“ “ “ 


Tube Fittings for the few 
connections needed. Usual- 
ly he doesn’t even bother to 
take out the old pipe. 

You can easily see how 
this saves costly time and labor; how 
it eliminates many of the expensive 
fittings needed with rigid pipe. . . all 
savings that help to make the job sur- 
prisingly reasonable. 

The result is a water system of pure 
copper ... that cannot rust... . that 
will give you clean, clear water at full 
pressure as long as your house stands. 

Why not call your plumber and ask 
him about it? He’Il be glad to estimate 
just how little it will cost to modern- 
ize your home with Chase Copper 
Water Tubing and Chase Copper 
Water Tube Fittings. 


“ “ “ 


New HOUSES. When a new house is being 
built and open walls make pipe easy to 
install—use Chase Alpha Brass Pipe 


CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—W aterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters— Chase Bronze Screen Cloth— Chase Plumbing Supplies 
—Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use. 








See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 














for your home 


lf your home a bungalow 
. . . one of those happy little houses 
where life is joyous and friends are 
welcome? Such a home wants gay 
and brilliant awnings to heighten its 
cozy, informal charm. 

But whether your house is a bun- 
galow, a Spanish house, Colonial or 
English . . . . whatever its architec- 
ture, there is a group of Otis Awning 
Fabrics created especially for its type. 

These correct Otis awnings will add 
almost unbelievably to the beauty 
and livability of any home. The col- 
ors, warm and gorgeous, are woven 
into the rugged cloth, making it re- 
versible. 

A nearby awning manufacturer will 
show you samples of Otis Awning 
Fabrics . . . . and the awning style 
book which indicates the Otis designs 
correct for your type of house. The 
coupon below will bring you an 
attractive folder and a sample of 
Otis fabrics. 


OTIS 


AWNING 








COLORS WOVEN IN 


—_ 





Otis Company, 385 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Please send me, without charge, your folder The Correct 
Awnings for Your Home, a sample of Otis Awning Fabrics 
and the name of the nearest awning manufacturer who has 
a copy of the style bock pictared above thiscoupon B 2 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














How a Teacher and an Architect Utilized 


the Basement Room on Theer Sloping Lots 
{Continued from page 35 | 


BED ROOM 


1a-F x 14-0" 





The second-floor plan for the archi- 
tect‘s house, which is shown on page 34 


architect’s house, in which much the 
same idea was employed. There were 
here also the same general thoughts de- 
fining the design of the house with, of 
course, considerable variation. 

The selection of the lot was of almost 
equal importance with the design of the 
home. The site must have a stream of 
running water, it must be endowed with 
old shade, and it must have a variable 
grade. In addition, it must have the 
usual improvements in the way of gas, 
water, and electricity and be convenient 
to commutation trains. When it so hap- 
pened that such a lot was actually dis- 
covered, there was no thought of choice: 
it simply had to be acquired. 


HE occupations of the owners again 

become one of the guiding influences 
in the design. Seldom is there an archi- 
tect who, in the early days of his pro- 
fession, cannot help but spend many an 
evening among the extensive parapher- 
nalia of the trade—and, in addition, how 
many such slaves of the T-square are 
without an all-engrossing hobby? Yes, 
a cubicle for the pursuit of his intriguing 
vocation and avocation is really essential 
to his pursuit of happiness. In this case, 
as it so often is, the architect is blessed 
with a helpmate also in the business of 
the creative arts, and she too must be 
accommodated for the proper applica- 
tion of paint to canvas. In addition to 
these influences, the available funds, no 
less than in the case of the teacher, was 
the limiting one. 

Both having had some acquaintance 
with the room of studio character, with 
its freedom of space and endless decora- 
tive possibilities, the architect and his 
wife decided to make their most 
important room into one of 
similar proportions. It had to 
be of more than ordinary size, 
for it was to serve as a studio 
and living- and dining-room as 
well. As a matter of fact, all 
that was done was to eliminate 
an often annoying partition, 
between these two rooms. An 
ordinary - dwelling height for 
the ceilings was maintained in 
the house with the exception 
of this room, which was raised 
to 12 feet to the exposed joists. 

A few words concerning the 
second floor might be of inter- 
est before going to the base- 
ment. Upstairs, on a lower 
level, is a room and a bath- 
room. Then ascending four 


| BED ROOM 
Wada Hie 


steps brings one over the studio, where 
we find two more chambers and a bath- 
room. It may be noticed in the sectional 
illustration that the slope of the roof 
has been utilized to obtain unusual pro- 
portions to these rooms. 

Returning to the first floor one finds 
in this house, as in the other, that access 
to the basement is also gained from the 
entrance hall. Arriving in the basement 
there is found a flagged-floor hall and 
this, like the teacher’s house, gives ac- 
scess to similar rooms and provides 
against future affluence. The principal 
door leads to the workshop (atelier). 

On a winter’s night the architect may 
here roll out his yards of drawing paper, 
which he will, in all probability, eventu- 
ally crumple and consign with disgust 
to the flames in the tall fireplace, which 
cast their reflection on a red wax-tiled 
floor and flicker against the whitewashed 
masonry walls. In search of inspiration 
he may walk to the shelves that line the 
end of fhe room to consult his books on 
architecture or distractedly gaze at the 
broad-beamed ceiling. Sunday mornings 
in the summer he may idle with his 
hobby while the morning sun floods into 
his shop thru the wide-open door which 
gives onto the flagstone court. And, when 
he has wearied from this actual lack of oc- 
cupation he may pass out across this in- 
closed garden and mount the steps along 
the high wall to the piazza above, there 
to continue his momentarily aimless ex- 
istence or to enter the living-room in the 
capacity of general nuisance. 


HE basement, being approached by 

easy and pleasant ways, both from 
within and without, is tied to the first 
floor in a very convenient manner, and 
these means of communication add ma- 
terially to the artistic value of the de- 
sign. It might be of interest to add that 
the materialistic optimism of the owners 
is evidenced by the fact that the house 
has been so designed that future addi- 
tions may be readily accommodated to 
the present plan, having been built with 
one end of frame construction. 

There are a number of constructional 
yroblems in the successful solution of the 
ivable basement, and these were com- 
mon to both houses. Starting at the 
very bottom, there must be at the outset 
great precautions taken against moisture 
enetration. A concrete slab is essential 
xetween the finished floor and the soil. 
This slab should be damp-proofed with 
one of the better products on the market. 
In the architect’s home the ground, due 
to the presence of the much desired 

spring, had in its (Continued on page 114 
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The second-floor plan for the teacher's 
house, which is shown on page 35 
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Rebuilding With Fine Instinct 


[Continued from page 19] 


the uniform: architectural excellence of 
even the mest unpretentious farmhouses, 
cottages, and city dwellings of the Georg- 
jan period. 

The Geisse. house has a central hall 
and open stairway in contrast to the 
usual winding box stair of the smaller 
houses. The builder conformed to good 

ractice and ‘‘broke’’ the stair to a land- 
ing three-quarters of the way up, care- 
fully figured the position of chair rails in 
relation to the ceiling heights of first and 
second floors, and gave a touch of ele- 
gance to the simple house with the carved 
wooden mantels that ornament the liv- 
ing-room and bedroom fireplaces. In 
order to use high window openings and 
fifteen-light sash on the first floor, he 
made the ceiling height a full 8 feet, and 
then pulled down the second-floor ceiling 
to 6 feet 8 inches to prevent the house 
from being too high—a consideration 
conspicuous in the work of many modern 
practical builders by its absence. 


T WAS a simple matter to make this 

house into a < cme home for modern 
living. A small warm-air heating plant 
was installed, and the room always found 
at the head of the second-floor hall in 
these small, central-hall Pennsylvania 
houses was exactly big enough to be 
made into a bathroom. Recent altera- 
tions include a kitchen wing, built of 
concrete block and heavily coated with 
whitewash, a new shingle roof to replace 
the old one of tin, and new twelve- and 
fifteen-light sash to replace the thirty- 
two-light New England sash a former 
owner had mistakenly put in. The origi- 
nal entrance porch had disappeared, so 
a new one was built, and work has re- 
cently been started on a terrace at the 
rear, or garden, end. 

The house follows a simple rectangular 
plan with the hall dividing it below and 
above into four rooms, each 12 feet by 
16. The room on the right, as one enters, 
is the living-room, its roughly plaste 


The black por- 
tion of the first- 
floor plan is the 
new addition. 
Both of these 
plans are for the 
Anderson home, 
shown on page 19 
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walls covered with a soft gray-green 
paper and the woodwork painted to 
match. Opposite is the dining-room. 
Here the woodwork is painted a soft 
blue and the walls are whitewashed. An 
interesting feature of this room is the 
old kitchen fireplace, with an opening 4 
feet high, 4 feet 9 inches long, and 18 
inches deep. 


IKE many similar old cottages, the 
Geissels’ house was built into the 
side of a hill, and from its eastern end 
one may enter the cellar from ground 
level. When further alterations are made 
this situation will permit a garage to be 
built on this lower level with rooms on 
two floors above. 

It is characteristic of both houses that 
something has been left for the future. 
Wings can be added as the need arises, 
and in this the architects have followed 
the precedent set by the eighteenth-cen- 
tury builders, who enlarged the house as 
the family increased in size and pros- 
perity. There is delight in anticipation, 
and it is characteristic of owners of old 
houses to never quite finish them. I 
realize that this method would not suit 
everybody, that in fact it does suit very 
few. But the owner of an old house is 
sure to be an inveterate collector of an- 
tiques—doesn’t care a whoop. If his 
home is finished what further excuse can 
he have for wasting his days at country 
sales in the company of Charles Mont- 
gomery, Henry Stultzfus, and other 
worthy men, for sitting in the sun and 
doing nothing but dream? 

There is one lesson the old cottages 
can teach those who plan new homes. 
They plainly demonstrate that beauty 
in small houses is not a matter of elabo- 
rate ornament and trick design, but is 
achieved by correct height of walls, proper 
angle of roofs, good spacing of windows 
and doors, proper size of chimneys, and by 
a dozen other apparently minor factors 
of construction and design. 
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The second-floor 
arrangement is 
well studied and 
most effective 
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Refin ish 
YOUR 
FLOORS 


Tex charm of any room, agree home-beauty 

experts, starts with the floor. Furniture and 
drapes, no matter how new or smart, can- 
not hope to play their part if your floors 
are dull, lifeless, streaked or spotted. 


And now that Double X is here, you 
yourself can refinish your floors! With 
Double X you say goodbye to the fuss and 
fumes of varnish removers, benzine, gas- 
oline and ill-smelling bleaches; to say noth- 


ing of lame backs and “sandpaper hands.” 


For Double X is double-action: in one 
operation it removes varnish, shellac, wax, 
dirt, and bleaches the floor back to the origi- 
nal wood. All you need is a can of Double 
X, a pail of boiling water and a mop! 


At leading paint and hardware stores in two 
sizes: pound can (75¢), holds enough to “do over” 
an average floor; 4 oz. carton (25¢) for cleaning 


smaller surfaces. See Special Trial Offer in coupon. 


ouble 
Floor wet 


Special Trial Offer— Mail coupon now! 
ScHatk CHemica Co., 350 East Second St., Los les 
For the enclosed 10¢ (to cover cost of packing and mailing) 
send me a 25¢ “Get-Acquainted Package” of Double 
Floor Cleaner. [B3 


Neme ——-———_- fea ca ane 


PO 





See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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For Dependable 
Sewage Disposal 


San-Equip 
*CER TIFIED 


Yor sewage disposal system must be as depend- 
able as modern science can make it. An inferior 
system may cost a few dollars less, but it is liable to 
fail—and failure means endangered health, ruined 
walls and furnishings, and dug-up yards. 

The new, complete San-Equip Certified System 
combines the well-known San-Equip Septic with an 
efficient drainage field. This drainage field consists of 

our patented filter pipe or, where 

soil conditions permit, a pat- 

ented drain pool. Just a septic 

tank is not enough—your dis- 

posal system must contain these 

units to be dependable. With 

this complete system properly 

installed your sewage problem is 
solved for years to come. 

Correct installation is of ut- 
most importance. You may de- 
pend upon any reliable plumbing 
dealer for expert advice and 
proper installation. Or send the 
coupon for complete informa- 
tion. 


SAN-EQUIP INC. 


(formerly Chemical Totlet 
Corporation 


825 E. Brighton Avenue 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FROM BATH 


FROM KITCHEN 


* Certified 


With your complete 


equipment. 
certificate is for your 
protection— be sure 
lo get tt when your 
San-Equip System 
ts installed. 


arrEquip 


Sewage Disposal 


SAN-EQUIP INC. . 

825 E. Brighton Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me information concerning the com- 
plete San-Equip Sewage Disposal System. 

r—) Please send the name of a reliable plumbing 

CJ dealer who can correctly instali a San-Equip 
System for me. 











WATER LILY POOL 
Jor every garden 


No garden is modern without the colorful beauty, 
exquisite fragrance and fascinating interest of a Water 
Lily Pool. ean small gardens have room for at 
least a simple tub-garden. 


5 Night Blooming Water Lilies——$7.50 


Five finest night bloomers. Bisset (rose pink); 
Frank Trelease (crimson); June (white); 
Omarana (pink); Rubra Rosea (rosy carmine). 


Send for FREE illustrated booklet; tells how to build 
pool or plant tub garden; describes Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants, Ornamental Fishes. 


W™. TRICKER-!INC. 


500 Rainbow Terrace Independence, Ohio 
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My Lawn Notes 


EEDING. The customary seeding 
rate is 2 to 4 or 5 pounds to each 
1,000 square feet; the best time to 
sow, early September. Three or four 
days before the seed is sown, fertilizer 
should be applied and watered in. 
After seeding, one-eighth inch of top 
soil should be applied, the ground 
rolled, and another light application 
of top soil made once or twice during 
the growing season. 

Grass-Seed Mixtures. Use 3 parts 
bluegrass to 1 part redtop. For shady 
places use meadowgrass only; or 
equal parts of a mixture of meadow- 
grass and 30 percent red fescue, 30 
percent Kentucky bluegrass, 30 per- 
cent meadowgrass, and 10 percent 
redtop; or equal parts redtop, blue- 
grass, and meadowgrass. For heavil 
shaded places, use 50 percent mead- 
owgrass, 40 percent bluegrass, and 10 
percent redtop. 

Fertilizers. Ammonium sulphate 
encourages grass and discourages 
weeds. Apply it in April, May, and 
in the fall. A 50-50 mixture of am- 
monium sulphate and a complete fer- 
tilizer may be used in the spring and 
in the early fall. Liquid fertilizer is 
the safest and easiest to use. Prepare 
a mixture consisting of 5 pounds of 
ammonium sulphate to 20 gallons of 
water for each 1,000 square feet, or 
4 pound to 2 gallons of water for 
each 100 square feet. If you are 
using the dry preparation, apply it 
at the rate of 1 pound, or 1 pint, to 
each 250 square feet, or 5 pounds to 
each 1,000 square feet, and water in 
well. This treatment will kill white 
clover, which I class as a weed. 

A complete fertilizer, 6-8-6 mix- 
ture, is 6 percent ammonia (nitrogen), 
8 percent phosphoric acid, and 6 per- 
cent potash. Tn using this mixture, 
apply it at the rate of 20 pounds to 
each 1,000 square feet, or 2 pounds to 
each 100 square feet, and water in 
well. 

Bonemeal or cottonseed meal, when 
used, should be applied April 1, June 
1, and August 1. Use 20 pounds to 
each 1,000 square feet, or 2 pounds to 
each 100 square feet. 

Do not use lime on your lawn, be- 
cause it encourages weeds. 

Peatmoss—should be applied light- 
ly during the growing season. On 
established lawns, a cover of one-half 
_ of it should be applied in late 
all. 

To Kill Weeds. Use iron sulphate 
(ferrous sulphate), commonly known 
as copperas, at the rate of 1 pound to 
1 gallon of water, or one-fourth 
pound to 1 quart of water. Apply the 
mixture with a spray. Several appli- 
cations will be needed during the 
growing season. There are three other 
methods often used to kill weeds: (1) 
inject gasoline or carbolic acid into 
the crowns with a sharp-pointed oil 
can; (2) touch the crowns with a few 


drops of sulphuric acid; (3) sprinkle 


common table salt on the crowns, or, 
if you are using a solution, dissolve 
2% pounds to each gallon of water. 

On very weedy lawns, after a rain 
or dew, dust with 3 parts sand to 1 
part ammonium sulphate. 

To Get Rid of Crab Grass. This 
annual should be hand pulled during 
June and July so that it will not re- 
seed itself. 

To Kill Ants. Use either carbon 
bisulphide or calcium cyanide. The 
material is poured into the holes and 
the holes sealed or covered so that 
the gas does not readily escape. 

Brown Patch is a fungus disease. Use 











Instantly Removes 
Spots from Shoes ~. 


W Ben a nothing better than Energine 
to keep shoes ent Nothing 

easier to use or quicker to take effect. 
Moisten a clean cloth with Energine 

and gently rub spot, It vanishes in- 

stantly. Leather then quickly responds 

to polish. Energine dries instantly. 

nergine removes dirt and grease spots 

instantly from tan shoes, white shoes, 

slippers of brocade, satin or suede— in 

fact,fromanyleatherorfabric. Atal 
You soon become an expert Druggists 

in removing spots with Ener- 

gine by following simple 

directions on label. Seaaten 

cleans a world of things. And 

a little goes a long way. Large 

can 35c. Give Energine a trial 

—and like millions of others, 

you'll never be without it. 


World’s Largest Seller 


LEAVES NO ODOR 


ENERGINE 


THE PERFECT CLEANING FLUID 


Rustic CEDAR Furniture 





Beautify Your Camp or Home Grounds. 
Four piece set No. 40 Reddish Natural 
Bark $17.50. Summer and Bird Houses 
—Arbors—Flower Boxes—Bridges, etc. 


Send 4c in stamps for large catalog 


New Jersey Fence Co. (Dept. N) Burlington, N. J. 


$]()50 Buys 


This beautiful Oil- 

Jar Garden Vase Complete with 
removable flower pot. An orna- 
ment for every lawn or garden— 
with or without floral decorations. 
ade of reenforced concrete— 
built to last a lifetime. Finished 
snow white with inlaid chocolate 
brown stripe. 311% inches high— 
18 inches wide. Full details of Jar 
No. 180sent on request. Write— 








J. H. MURA 
1627 N. Main St., Racine, Wis. 


























dry bordeaux mixture, applying it at 
the rate of 1 pound to each 1,000 
square feet. 

Chemical-Treatment Program. In 
the spring, about March 15, use a 
6-8-6 fertilizer; three weeks later, 
ammonium sulphate; three weeks 
later, the 6-8-6 mixture again; and 
after three more weeks, again apply 
ammonium sulphate. In the fall, 
about August 28, use a 6-8-6 fertilizer; 
September 1, sow seed, apply top 
soil and ammonium sulphate; and on 
October 15, peatmoss.—Joseph K. 
Bye. 


For-get-me-nots 


ORGET-ME-NOTS play an im- 

portant part in our literature but 
are lacking in many of our gardens. 
In this section of the country (the 
East) at least, the name is more gen- 
erally applied to the native Bluet. 

Forget-me-nots were neglected in 
this country for a great many years 
and were found only in the gardens 
of the most enthusiastic flower-lovers. 
The probable reason is that the marsh 
forget-me-not would die out during 
severe drouths under ordinary garden 
conditions, and the Alpine variety 
would prove rather short-lived. It is 
important to remember the two 
groups: the marsh variety, Myosolis 
palustris and the mountain variety, 
Myosotis alpestris. 

The marsh plant flourishes in the 
wet and has no use whatever for 
drainage. It will grow right in the 
water but is at its best in the mud, 
and so it is mostly used for pond 
borders and edgings for small streams. 
In such places palustris is long-lived 
and is considered permanent. It 
spreads rather rapidly. Propagation 
is easily pebdeiatiched by seeds or 
cuttings. Since it blooms from June 
until fate fall, it may be called an 
everbloomer. Unlike its mountain 
cousin, however, it never shows real 
— bloom at any one time. Pa- 
ustris will thrive in ordinary garden 
conditions so long as it is never al- 
lowed to get terribly dry. 

Alpestris grows more compactly 
than its relative and does its bloom- 
ing all in a period of a month, givin 
an extremely brilliant show from mid- 
May to mid-June. No plant in the 
rockery can outdo alpestris when it is 
in its prime; no other flower can show 
such brilliant turquoise coloring. It 
demands good drainage but needs a 
reasonable amount of moisture, for it 
will occasionally die from extreme 
drouth. 

Consider alpestris as a biennial or 
short-lived perennial and grow new 
seedlings every year. They Ww 
readily enough but uatortemmely: do 
not self-sow very readily unless the 
ground js quite moist. Cuttings of 
aipestris are likely to be arnsr 4 in 
vigor. Short life is the only fault 
of this alpine, and it is so deserving 
otherwise that it is a shame to neglect 
it. 

There is also a white variety which 
is surprisingly pretty. Its whiteness 
is of a remarkable brilliancy and 
blends beautifully in corsages with 
small Inglescombe pink tulip buds. 
It is another very deserving plant 
which you will like. 

In the last few years, due to the 
great interest in both rockeries and 
water gardens, forget-me-nots are 
coming into at least a part of their 
much-deserved popularity.—R. V. 
Sawyer, Ellet, Ohio. 
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Microscopic view of dust on furniture. 
Compare dry hard surface of Johnson's Wax 


(left) with oily film (right) which holds dust 
to Sa V@ Jd, O U r like flies on fly-paper. This explains graphic- 
ally what chemists found by weighing actual 



































dust accumulation. 


c U sti n Sg @ This is the news. Fifty per cent less dust accumulates 


on waxed furniture than on oil finishes. So say the 
chemists. Just twice as much reading, resting, playing with the children. Just twice 
as much “Isn't she a good housekeeper?” Exactly twice as little work! @ If you'd like 
to try it, here's a 25¢ can of Johnson's Wax free. . . . On it goes. Easy as a beauty 
lotion because it is liquid at first. Then out from under the polishing cloth quickly 
comes your own fair face—up come a thousand little sunbeams. All the imprisoned 
richness of the true wood, polished to a clear radiant lustre. Dust pockets are sealed 
up. No breeding place for germs. @ Now you're through. See how dry the surface 
is. Dust can’t cling to it. But wait a minute. Bang! goes a candle-stick. Scratch! go 
smock buttons. Bad luck. Must have marred the wood 
certainly. No? That's how protective wax is. @ Comes 
time to dust. Where is it? You haven't seen it go. All 
you know is, there’s so little of it. So lightly, noncha- 
lantly, waving your dust-rag like a pennant, you 
whisk! And instantly the lustrous wax surface 
is clear again @ Here's a can of Johnson’s Wax 
—take it please, won't you? 















S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. BHs, Racine, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send free 25c can (not a sample) 
of Johnson's Liquid Wax and illustrated booklet “iteducing the 
care of floors and furniture.” 

pon (Please Print) ae 
Address_ S 








City. State. 








See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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The finest window screens 
« « « « you can buy 





“Grandfather does not need 
to hammer and paint down in 
the basement with these mod- 
ern screens as he did with the 
old ones,—does he?” 


“No, Dear, Rolscreens 
are never taken down. 
We just roll them up and 
forget we have them un- 
til needed. They are so 
convenient and such a 
saving of labor and expense each season. |! 
think they are nice looking. The electro- 
plated “AluminA” (double life) wire is 
scarcely visible. Even in summer when the 
windows are closed we roll the screens 
out of sight.” 


Rolscreens are all metal, durable, scientifi- 
cally exact and fully guaranteed,—one of 
the finest modern features of the home. 


iled upon request. 





Illustrated Rolscreen Booklet 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
395 Main Street Pella, lowa 









Fifteen Patented Features of 
Rolscreens are essential to 
practical rolling window 
screens, 


A SECTION through guide 
showing lug in selvedge of 
screen wire which prevents 
sagging. A ’non-sagging’’ fea- 
ture found only in Rolscreens. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 





Time to 
Plant 


er’s 
ROSES 


LL the best varieties, in- 
cluding Dreer’s famous 
Gold Medal Roses, illustrated 
and described in Dreer’s 1930 
Garden Book, which also lists 


e best Seeds, 
Plants and 
Bulbs. 


A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Basement Room 
on Sloping Lots 
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depth a number of little springs. 
After piping away the largest flow 
the floor was poured; there was still 
some penetration in rainy weather. 
A number of products were tried, 
but the one which produced the satis- 
factory job at actually the cheapest 
price was a good grade of asphaltum 
roof paint. Probably it would have 
been wise in this case to use what is 
termed a ‘‘membrane waterproofing,” 
in which a good grade of building 
poe is embedded in tar between two 
ayers of cement. Because it is the 
best and surest method, this of course 
is not the cheapest. 


N ADDITION to moisture-proof- 

ing, there must be insulation against 
cold. This cannot be obtained without 
an airspace between the finished floor 
and the cement. When a wood floor 
is used, as in the study of the teach- 
er’s home, provision for ventilating 
the joists supporting the flooring 
must be allowed to guard against 
dry rot. Building paper under the 
floor boards will add materially to 
the comfort of the room. In the 
workshop the finished floor and the 
necessary air space is obtained in one 
operation and very economically by 
the use of common terra-cotta smooth- 
face building tile, which has the addi- 
tional attraction of beautiful and 
varied coloring. 

Next in importance are the exterior 
walls, which, like the floors and like 
the walls of any other room in the 
house, must be protected against 
moisture and temperature penetra- 
tion. Both houses are built for the 
most part of cinder concrete block, 
which, when correctly laid, has a very 
high insulating value. In the first 
house the walls of the study were 
rough cast, as in the rest of the base- 
ment, with a white cement plaster. 
Having been put on by the mason 
instead of a plasterer, the surface was 
smoothly undulating and unaffected 
in appearance, the plaster freely 
applied. In the second house the 
blocks were carefully laid and pointed, 
and when they are given a coat of 
water paint which does not cover their 
natural texture, they effect a very in- 
teresting and variegated wall surface, 
in which the masonry joints act as a 
pattern. Both of these finishes, plas- 
ter and paint, applied directly to the 
block, again in the cause of economy, 
have proved satisfactory, but the use 
of lath would be superior. 

For the interior partitions of the 
basement a 4-inch cinder-block wall is 
always desirable and, particularly so, 
between this room and the heater, so 
that dust may be completely ex- 
cluded. 

In heating the basement room a 
third problem is encountered. When 
hot water or steam heat is installed 
it will be found that the radiators 
must often be placed near the ceiling. 
Provisions should be made to circu- 
late the warm air, which will natu- 
rally collect in the upper part of the 
room. To obtain this circulation it 
is advisable to run a duct from the 
floor to the radiator; the colder air 
will thus be drawn up from the floor 
to the radiator, from where it will 
pass as heat.- With hot-air heat the 
equipment is similar except that the 
cold-air duct should be started at the 











FRENCHS 
BIRD SEED 


His joyous song will re-echo 
his grateful thanks if you feed 
him French's Bird Seed. 


French’s Bird Seed is a nour- 
ishing food that will keep him 
healthy and happy. Scientifi- 
cally-blended and air-washed 
byan exclusive process to free 
itfrom harmful grit, chaff, dust. 


In every package: a special treat 

for him—FREE. French's Bird 
Biscuit — the Spring tonic he 
needs now. 











You can get French's Bird Seed 
from good dealers everywhere. 
Or,a full-size introductory pack- 

age will be sent postpaid for 15 
cents and your dealer's name. 


The R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
73-10 MustardSt., Rochester,N.Y. 


FREE : a 42-page illustrated 
booklet on care of canaries. 
Write for it. 
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NEW! 


Pressure Control 
30-Foot Spray 
Lawn Sprinkler $1.00 


This genuine CLIMAX Rotary Sprinkler is the 
— wonde: lawn aise ever offered at this 
rows water — in raindrop formation 
5 to "to 30-foot circle. ing to wear out or get 
out of order. Wheel of prone Beard Money-back 
guaranty. At most dealers’. If yours cannot 
supply you, send $1. 
THE HAMILTON METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
fe Dept 23, Hamilton, Ohio 






















OCK-GARDENS 
and RARE PLANTS 


Rock-gardens are a delightful change from 
common gardens. Rare plants are always inter- 
esting, and increase in beauty and value from 
year to year. Our catalogue 

Rare Alpine Plants 
will tell you how to make a rock-garden, what 
plants to use, how to care for them. Send 
today for a copy and see how fascinating rock- 
gardening can be made. 
— see ~ Nurseries 
Box 3 Independence, Ohio 
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most remote cornér of the room and 
carried to the heater itself, where it 
will form part of the source of air to 
be heated by the furnace. 

In connection with the other rooms 
in this basement, reference should be 
made to’the further advantage of the 
sloping lot as it affects their use and 
particularly that of the laundry 
room. The sewage-disposal plant or 
dry well will of course be placed on 
the lowest portion of the lot, and 
often any connections with public 
lines will also be on the lowest grade. 
This permits the connection of fix- 
tures in the basement, which is often 
out of the question otherwise. An 
abundance of light in the laundry 
room turns it from a damp hole into 
a cheerful workroom, which has been 
accomplished in both houses. 

When, therefore, general and obvi- 
ous precautions are taken to insure 
a livable room, and when any par- 
ticular conditions that may arise are 
competently dealt with, the realiza- 
tion of the extra room is simple. 

And this room can be a most invit- 
ing, comfortable, and secluded place. 
It has been referred to here as a room 
for work, but it is one which lends 
itself readily to other welcome possi- 
bilities. Sufficient space may be al- 
lowed for a billiard table, or he who 
rides an antique hobby may here add 
its missing three legs and reburnish 
its coat. In a house of considerably 
larger proportions it has been made 
into a gymnasium; in another it might 
eet be a nursery room. It has 
not been recommended as adaptable 
to the particular use of the lady of 
the house, but there is no doubt that 
she would find it most desirable either 
directly or, even more so, indirectly, 
in its use by other members of the 
household. 


Small Homes With 
All Essentials 


[Continued from page 31] 


brethren boast, including a full-size 
cellar and bulkhead. The upper win- 
dows are placed immediately under 
the plate, and the larger end windows 
cross what would normally be the 
attic floor line. By having fewer 
rooms those which are provided are of 
good size, light, and airy. The lean-to 
effect furnishes ample space for a long 
living-room, at one end of the house, 
and a kitchen and back porch are pro- 
vided in the ell. 

That houses may be still smaller 
and yet attractive is proved by the 
quaint little gambrel-roof home in 
Saybrook, Connecticut. For maxi- 
mum cubic space, a given cost con- 
sidered, architects favor the gambrel 
roof. The unusually steep angles of 
this example, being but slightly off 
the vertical, make the upper rooms 
easier to furnish, there being no waste 
space under the slope. The ell pro- 
vides a good kitchen. 

Even when we reduce size to a point 
when we built what is almost a play- 
house, yet careful window-placing, 
texturing of walls, and a casual arbor 
may make a home a picture which 
will delight all observers. This is 
shown in the tiny cottage at Lyme, 








If you could SEE the dirt that 


collects on a window shade... 
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pier ae %. 


pep you'd want one you could 


S-C-R-U-B! 


OW often are your windows washed? 

Every two weeks probably. How often 
are your draperies taken down and washed? 
Every six months perhaps. How often are 
your shades cleaned? Be truthful. 

The fact is that many people just let their 
shades go on accumulating dirt. Others, more 
particular, use a dustcloth occasionally or a 
damp sponge. But neither method is good 
enough. Dirt gets right into the fabric. The 


only way to clean a shade is to 
SCRUB with a brush, soap and 
hot water. And since any or- 
dinary shade goes to pieces as 
soon as you scrub it, the only 
logical thing to do is to insist on 
genuinedu Pont Tontineshades. 

The New and Improved Ton- 
tine shades recently developed 
by du Pont are impregnated 
with the same basic substance 
as that used in the famous du 
Pont Duco. They will not fade, 





crack, pinhole or fray. Sun or rain will not 
hurt them and—because you can SCRUB 
them—they will look spotless and new for 
years. You can get them in a wide range of 
lovely colors or figured designs, plain or corded 
effects, to match any room. And for complete 
satisfaction, ask your dealer to mount them 
on Tontine Guaranteed Rollers. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
A sample Tontine Shade for $1.00 

We want you to see that every 
thing wesay about duPont Tontine 
is true. Send us the coupon below 
with a dollar bill, checking which 
color you prefer. We will send you 
a shade specially made up to your 
measurements. When you get it, 
test it. Deliberately smear dirt on 
it—then scrub with a brush, soap 
and hot water. Its beauty will be 
instantly restored. Only one shade 
(not exceeding 40" wide) can be 
sent to any one home at this spe- 
cial price. The regular retail price, 
depending on length, width, etc., 
at the authorized Tontine dealer’s 
in your city, is from $1.75 up. 


TONTINE 


a66.u 6 PAT OFF 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


Consult the classified business directory in the back of your telephone book 
for the name and address of the authorized Tontine dealer in your city. 





Follow these details 





E. 1, DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc, 
100 Du Pont Avenue, Newburgh, N. Y. B H 5-30 
Canadian subscribers enclose $1.50 and address coupon: 








L Aenea flian dy totpbiletny tbthigal fi »J Canadian Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New 


Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon, Please send me complete 


Connecticut. 


These examples of the small house Measure width of shade you wish to replace 





prove that economy in size need not with the Tontine test shade. Measure tip to Tontine shade. .. .. .inches wide, tip to tip (cannot exceed 
result in a packing-box effect, but tip, including metal pins at ends of roller 40 inches), and. .....inches long (shade unrolled), 
may bea Poh of art upon which eves (see diagram above). Measure also length White [) Cream () Ecru [) Green [] 
and heart will rest lovingly for dec- ahora er tee 
. wanted; te, ream cru or Teen, 
ades or even for centuries to come. Fill owt coupon fally. Pin $1.00 t0 coupon. NAME 0 00 00.00 00 0000 0000 00 0000.00 00 00 0600000 cs esses 
(This offer closes July 1st, 1930) Address ........ 





See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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An Early American 
Chair 


With A History 


A hundred years ago, on the broad veranda of 
The Hermitage, in Tennessee, Andrew Jackson 
sat in the very chair that is reproduced in the 
Old Hickory model shown here. This Early 
American chair is representative of the O/d 
Hickory line of outdoor furniture—furniture 
that had its origin generations ago, as a native 
folkcraft in the Indiana hills. 


Many groupings for attractiveness and comfort 
may be arranged with matching O/d Hickory 
pieces---chairs, settees, swings, tables and other 
pieces for indoor and outdoor use in summer 
cottages, lodges, hotels, clubs and for porches, 
lawns and gardens. At leading department 
and furniture stores and shops --- ask to see 
Old Hickory’s beautiful new sun furniture. 
Write for the name of your nearest dealer and 
our catalog H. 


OLD HICKORY FURNITURE COMPANY 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 
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TRAOE MARK BRAND BURNED INTO Fences EVERY PIECE OF GENUINE “OLD HICKORY” 


New Discovery Guarantees 
Better House PlantsaGardens 


This new, easy, economical method of fertilizing is 
being praised by everyone who tries it. A highly con- 
centrated plant food in tablet form. 


FULTON’S 


PLAN 'TABBS 


‘ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 
One tablet a week in makes plants grow magic- 
ally. Will make your the finest ever, Perennials 
thrive as never before. Annuals “‘bloom their heads 
off’’. Nothing better for Dahlias and Gladiolus. Use 
PLANTABBS along rows of flowers and vegetables. 
Four to a gallon of water make rich liquid fertilizer 

—wonderful on lawns, } cts; 
medium 60 ets; large $1.00; professional 

i This is the y_ fertilizer 

to improve plants. 

FREE Booklet by F. F. Rockwell, noted 
writer of garden ks. Fullof valuable 
information, free with every box of gen- 
uine Plantabbs, 

Ask for Fulton’s Plantabbs—accept no 
substitute. Sold widely by seedsmen, 
SA florists, hardware and drug 

» stores. Sent prepaid if your 
dealer. cannot supply. 


Note difference in plants 
shown. PLANTABBS made 
this improvemen 
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The Care Your 
Trees Require 


[Continued from page 47 | 


that the water tends to run off. To 
avoid this it is best to water slowly 
for a long period, letting all the water 
soak in. Light watering usually pro- 
duces shallow roots, which are more 
easily injured by drouth and frost, 
whereas thoro watering tends to 
cause the roots of the tree to go deep- 
er, where they are not so easily in- 
jured. Where it is possible frequent 
cultivation over the roots will keep 
the soil surface loose, conserve mois- 
ture, and stimulate root action. 

The fourth essential requirement 
of your trees is air. Probably very 
few of us appreciate that about 95 
percent of the material used in the 
structure of woody plants is taken 
from the air. This is accomplished by 
the aid of sunlight and the green- 
colored matter in the leaves, whereby 
the carbon is taken from the carbon 
dioxide of the air and combined with 
the elements taken up by the roots to 
form sugars and starches. In the 
form of sugar, food is transported in 
the sap to the various parts of the 
tree and used at once in cell formation 
or stored for future use. This process 
is called assimilation, and as the car- 
bon is assimilated the oxygen is liber- 
ated and is available as such to man, 
animals, or plant. 


6 be + breathe, and from the tip 
of the roots to the tip of the leaves 
the respiratory process is continually 
going on. In this process oxygen is ab- 
sorbed and carbon dioxide thrown off. 
Just as human beings and animals re- 
quire oxygen for respiration, so do 
plants. In and about our large indus- 
trial centers the fumes frequently 
poison the foliage and the soot clogs 
the breathing pores, thereby limiting 
plant activity and producing a sickly 
tree. Under such conditions it is 
difficult to do much. Frequent spray- 
ing of the foliage with water during 
the evening thru the summer months 
will be of considerable help. 

We should not forget that the plant 
breathes in the roots as well as in the 
leaves. Therefore, the roots require 
oxygen as well as the leaves and upper 
parts of the trees. When our soil be- 
comes packed by tramping, rolling of 
lawns, or similar operations, there is 
very little chance for the roots to 
obtain sufficient oxygen, and the car- 
bon dioxide which is thrown off by 
the plant roots and soil bacteria ac- 
cumulates, producing a condition 
toxic to the plants and retarding root 
growth. Here again we can take a 
lesson from Nature. In the forest the 
litter of leaves keeps the surface loose 
and porous, the oxygen can readily 
find its way into the soil, and the car- 
bon dioxide is easily diffused. When 
the farmer cultivates his crop he 
establishes a similar condition. We 
shall aid our trees if we can establish 
a porous surface above the roots— 
either by mulch, cultivation, or by 
the more recently developed practice 
of loosening the ground by liberating 
compressed air at 15 to 18 inches 
below the surface and aerating the soil 
about the roots. 

Changed grades may cause suffo- 
cation of the roots. This condition 
should be corrected by drainage as 
well as by supplying ways by which 
air can reach the roots. In fact, in 
all heavy soils drainage should be the 
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What a place 
to tone up 


COME to Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall. Snooze on the Ocean 
Deck.Breathe the tonic ocean 
air. Ride. Golf. Play squash. 
Take an all-over sun-bath, 
or a health-bath under the 
supervision of an expert. 
You will be amazed at 
your new capacity for food. 
And a little ashamed of 
your capacity for sleep. 
New Haddon Hall is bright 
and modern. Here you will 
find that informality that 
makes perfect relaxation 
possible, that air of things 
well done that produces a 
sense of perfect well-being. 
Write for information. There 
is a Moto-ramp garage. 
American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon_Hall 






LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Spare Your Knees 
hands ang When Waxing 
ae. a 





No more waring on ~ 
») knees. The new Durham “ 
\ Waxer makesitso mucheasier \ > 
to floors in perfect con- 
Durbam 














GOLDFISH #322: 
var 
Pool and Aquarium 
Complete collection for your tub garden or $2 
small pool—consists of 2 Calico F ieh; 2 fan- 
cy Jap Goldfish; 4 Mosquito-killing goldfish; 6 enails; 1 
geographic turtle; } salamander; 1 shipping bucket. 
6 Water Plants and 
one 25c can fish food $1.10 
7 Water Plants without fish food $1.00 
Other Goldfish Assortments—$5.00; $7.50; $10.00 
Write for estimates on stocking lakes and large pools. 
137 acres of water—4,500,000 Goldfish annually. 
Free Catalogues and Price Lists 
PUTNAM’S FISHERIES 
Washington Bidg., “i Buffalo, N. Y. 








Turn your Kitchen into a Candy 
Shop— Candy costs 14e—sell for 
60c Ib. Almost no cash capital 
4 needed. Make in home to 
i] stores. Ladies or men. Practical 


; money-making plan, taught (by 
| mail) by merchant 35 years’ suc- 
l_ ex e. e 


tools. Booklets . 
CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL, Dept. B-2406, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
































first step and is just as essential to 
trees and plants under artificial con- 
ditions as a foundation is for the 
house. Where grades are to be 
changed a drain 18 to 24 inches below 
the original surface should be con- 
struc then a layer of several inches 
of gravel or crushed stone should be 
made over the root area, with a large 
well built about the trunk of the tree. 

Having taken care of the essentials 
of plant growth, we have done much 
to make our trees immune to 
sites, as healthy trees are less likely 
to be attacked and are better able to 
overcome the injury, while a sickly 
tree is susceptible to all manner of 

arasites. These may come in the 
orm of insects, fungi, or bacterial 
diseases. 

For insects the usual remedy is to 
8) = Those insects which feed on 
the leaves are best controlled by a 
spray of arsenate of lead at the rate 

3 pounds of it to 50 gallons of 
water, usually applied during late 
June or early July. Canker worm, 
tussock moth, elm spiny caterpillars, 
and fall web worm are insects of this 
class. 

Sucking insects, such as the aphids, 
or plant lice, and leaf hoppers, are 
controlled by the use of nicotine sul- 

hate—1 pint to 100 gallons of water. 
he addition of 5 pounds of soap 
adds to the effectiveness of the spray. 

Seale insects, such as San Jose, 
oyster shell, scurfy, terrapin, mag- 
nolia, and European Elm-bark louse 
may be controlled by spraying with 
one of the miscible oils during the 
dormant season of winter. 


The boring insects wage Baa. yw + 
Peach borers may be g with 


paradichlorabenzine (September is 
the best time). Borers in oaks, lilaes, 
and willows may be controlled by in- 
jecting carbon disulphide into their 
ourrows and plugging with putty. 

For the control of fungi the spray- 
ing must be of a preventive nature. 
It is necessary to spray with bordeaux 
mixture or lime-sulphur. Bordeaux 
mixture is better for most of the 
shade-tree diseases, such as horse- 
chestnut blight, anthrax on the syca- 
more, and similar diseases. a 
should be taken to apply as soon as 
practicable, or as soon as the leaves 
are well grown. On fruits lime-sul- 
phur gives as good control with less 
danger of burning. 

In the case of bacterial diseases, 
such as pear or fire blight, we can 
only practice sanitation, cutting out 
and burning the infected branches. 
Care should be taken to be sure to 
cut below the infected tissues. Tools 
should be dipped into a 1 to 1,000 
mixture of water and bichloride of 
mercury or in alcohol after each cut. 

Observe your trees at frequent in- 
tervals during the growing months 
and you will be able to correct many 
of the injurious conditions before 
serious harm has been done. 
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& 
A mad dog never stays at home. It roams the streets, 

biting and snapping at every living thing, and little 
children are usually the victims. You can’t keep the 
youngsters indoors, but you can va them safe from such 
dangers by enclosing the yard in fence. A fence says to 
dogs, strangers and undesirable playmates “Keep Out.” A 
fence keeps children out of the street and safe from speed- 
ing automobiles. Moreover, the home landscape now in 
vogue requires the use of an attractive fence. 


w 


Pittsburgh Steel Fences are Super-Zinced against rust, 
non-climbable, rigid, and, because of their extra-heavy 
construction, outlast other fences at least 75%. 


Send 25 cents and the coupon below for a copy of the 
unique book “Framing the Home Landscape.” It contains 
actual plans for home planting. 


[ Pi Steel Co.) 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 








Pittsburgh Steel Company 
752 Union Trust Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


lar describing your lawn fences. 
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| Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send me a copy 
3 of “Framing the Home Landscape.” Also free circu- 

















Pittsburgh Lawn Fence 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 











An Early American 
Chair 
With A History 


A hundred years ago, on the broad veranda of 
The Hermitage, in Tennessee, Andrew Jackson 
sat in the very chair that is reproduced i in the 
Old Hickory model shown here. This Early 
American chair is representative of the O/d 
Hickory line of outdoor furniture—furniture 
that had its origin generations ago, as a native 
folkcraft in the odes hills. 


Many groupings for attractiveness and comfort 
may be arranged with matching O/d Hickory 
pieces---chairs, settees, swings, tables and other 
pieces for indoor and outdoor use in summer 
cottages, lodges, hotels, clubs and for porches, 
lawns and gardens. At leading department 
and furniture stores and shops --- ask to see 
Old Hickory’s beautiful new sun furniture. 
Write for the name of your nearest dealer and 
our catalog H. 


OLD HICKORY FURNITURE COMPANY 
MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 
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TRADE MARK BRAND BURNED INTO OFURN Coy EVERY PIECE OF GENUINE “OLD HICKORY” 


New Discovery Guarantees 
Better House Plants 4Gardens 


This new, easy, economical method of fertilizing is 
being praised by everyone who tries it. A highly con- 
conteened plant food in tablet form. 


FULTON’S 


PLAN TABBS 


‘ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 
One tablet a week in makes plants grow magic- 
ally. Watenebe your the finest ever, Perennials 
thri fore. Annuals “bloom their heads 
off’’. Nothing better for Dahlias and Gladiolus. Use 
PLANTABBS along rows of flowers and vegetables. 
Four to a gallon of water make rich Hauid 4 ertilizer 
—wonderful on lawns. 
medium 50 ct; larg e large $1.00 yi Lo 
size $3.50. This is the y_ fertilizer 
GUA to improve plants. 
FREE Booklet by F. F. Rockwell, noted 
writer of garden ks. Full of valuable 
information, free with every box of gen- 
uine Plantabbs. 

Ask for Fulton’s Plantabbs—accept no 
substitute. Sold widely by seedsmen, 
Wa florists, hardware and drug 
> stores. Sent prepaid if your 
dealer. cannot supply. 


Note difference in plants : 
shown. PLANTABBS made i 
this improvement possibile ee * 








































The Care Your 
Trees Require 
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that the water tends to run off. To 
avoid this it is best to water slowly 
for a long period, letting all the water 
soak in. Light watering usually pro- 
duces shallow roots, which are more 
easily injured by drouth and frost, 
whereas thoro watering tends to 
cause the roots of the tree to go deep- 
er, where they are not so easily in- 
jured. Where it is possible frequent 
cultivation over the roots will keep 
the soil surface loose, conserve mois- 
ture, and stimulate root action. 

The fourth essential requirement 
of your trees is air. Probably very 
few of us appreciate that about 95 
percent of the material used in the 
structure of woody plants is taken 
from the air. This is accomplished by 
the aid of sunlight and the green- 
colored matter in the leaves, whereby 
the carbon is taken from the carbon 
dioxide of the air and combined with 
the elements taken up by the roots to 
form sugars and starches. In the 
form of sugar, food is transported in 
the sap to the various parts of the 
tree and used at once in cell formation 
or stored for future use. This process 
is called assimilation, and as the car- 
bon is assimilated the oxygen is liber- 
ated and is available as such to man, 
animals, or plant. 


REES breathe, and from the tip 

of the roots to the tip of the leaves 
the respiratory process is continually 
going on. In this process oxygen is ab- 
sorbed and carbon dioxide thrown off. 
Just as human beings and animals re- 
quire oxygen for respiration, so do 
plants. In and about our large indus- 
trial centers the fumes frequently 
poison the foliage and the soot clogs 
the breathing pores, thereby limiting 
plant activity and producing a sickly 
tree. Under such conditions it is 
difficult to do much. Frequent spray- 
ing of the foliage with water during 
the evening thru the summer months 
will be of considerable help. 

We should not forget that the plant 
breathes in the roots as well as in the 
leaves. Therefore, the roots require 
oxygen as well as the leaves and upper 
parts of the trees. When our soil be- 
comes packed by tramping, rolling of 
lawns, or similar operations, there is 
very little chance for the roots to 
obtain sufficient oxygen, and the car- 
bon dioxide which is thrown off by 
the plant roots and soil bacteria ac- 
cumulates, producing a condition 
toxic to the plants and retarding root 
growth. Here again we can take a 
lesson from Nature. In the forest the 
litter of leaves keeps the surface loose 
and porous, the oxygen can readily 
find its way into the soil, and the car- 
bon dioxide is easily diffused. When 
the farmer cultivates his crop he 
establishes a similar condition. We 
shall aid our trees if we can establish 
a porous surface above the roots— 
either by mulch, cultivation, or by 
the more recently developed practice 
of loosening the ground by liberating 
compressed air at 15 to 18 inches 
below the surface and aerating the soil 
about the roots. 

Changed grades may cause suffo- 
cation of the roots. This condition 
should be corrected by drainage as 
well as by supplying ways by which 
air can reach the roots. In fact, in 
all heavy soils drainage should be the 
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What a place 
to tone up 


COME to Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall. Snooze on the Ocean 
Deck.Breathe the tonic ocean 
air. Ride. Golf. Play squash. 
Take an all-over sun-bath, 
or a health-bath under the 
supervision of an expert. 
You will be amazed at 
your new capacity for food. 
And a little ashamed of 
your capacity for sleep. 
New Haddon Hall is bright 
and modern. Here you will 
find that informality that 
makes perfect relaxation 
possible, that air of things 
well done that produces a 
sense of perfect well-being. 
Write for information. There 
is a Moto-ramp garage. 
American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon Hall 
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«The DURHAM 


the Waxer with the Cup 


GOLDFISH 2322: 
Pool and Aquarium 
< mplete collection for your tub garden or 
: mall pool—consists of 2 Calico F ieh; 2 fan- $2.50 
7 “5 Goldfish; 4 Moequito-killing goldfish; 6 snails; 1 
geographic turtle; 1 salamander; shipping bucket. 
6 Water Plants and 
one 25c can fish food $1.10 
7 Water Plants without fish food $1.00 
Other Goldfish Assortments—$5.00; $7.50; $10.00 
Write for estimates on stocking lakes and large pools. 
137 acres of water—4,500,000 Goldfish annually. 
Free Catalogues and Price Lists 
PUTNAM’S FISHERIES 
Washington Bldg., or Buffalo, N. Y. 











4 needed. Make in home 

i stores. Ladies or men. Practical 

money-making plan, taught (by 

mail) by merchant 35 5 years’ suc- 
ence 


CAPITOL CANDY SCHOOL, Dept. B-2406, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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first step and is just as essential to 
trees and plants under artificial con- 
ditions as a foundation is for the 
house. Where grades are to be 
changed a drain 18 to 24 inches below 
the original surface should be con- 
structed, then a layer of several inches 
of gravel or crushed stone should be 
made over the root area, with a large 
well built about the trunk of the tree. 

Having taken care of the essentials 
of plant growth, we have done much 
to make our trees immune to para- 
sites, as healthy trees are less likely 
to be attacked and are better able to 
overcome the injury, while a sickly 
tree is susceptible to all manner of 

arasites. These may come in the 
orm of insects, fungi, or bacterial 
diseases. 

For insects the usual remedy is to 
spray. Those insects which feed on 
the leaves are best controlled by a 
spray of arsenate of lead at the rate 

3 pounds of it to 50 gallons of 
water, usually applied during late 
June or early July. Canker worm, 
tussock moth, elm spiny caterpillars, 
and fall web worm are insects of this 
class. 

Sucking insects, such as the aphids, 
or plant lice, and leaf hoppers, are 
controlled by the use of nicotine sul- 
yhate—1 pint to 100 gallons of water. 

‘he addition of 5 pounds of soap 
adds to the effectiveness of the spray. 

Seale insects, such as San Jose, 
oyster shell, scurfy, terrapin, mag- 
nolia, and European Elm-bark louse 
may be controlled by spraying with 
one of the miscible oils during the 
dormant season of winter. 

The boring insects may be 
Peach borers may be gassed with 
paradichlorabenzine (September is 
the best time). Borers in oaks, lilacs, 
and willows may be controlled by in- 
a carbon disulphide into their 
yurrows and plugging with putty. 

For the control of fungi the spray- 
ing must be of a preventive nature. 
It is necessary to spray with bordeaux 
mixture or lime-sulphur. Bordeaux 
mixture is better for most of the 
shade-tree diseases, such as horse- 
chestnut blight, anthrax on the syca- 
more, and similar diseases. a 
should be taken to apply as soon as 
practicable, or as soon as the leaves 
are well grown. On fruits lime-sul- 
phur gives as good control with less 
danger of burning. 

In the case of bacterial diseases, 
such as pear or fire blight, we can 
only practice sanitation, cutting out 
and burning the infected branches. 
Care should be taken to be sure to 
cut below the infected tissues. Tools 
should be dipped into a 1 to 1,000 
mixture of water and bichloride of 
mercury or in alcohol after each cut. 

Observe your trees at frequent in- 
tervals during the growing months 
and you will be able to correct many 
of the injurious conditions before 
serious harm has been done. 
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A mad dog never stays at home. It roams the streets, 
biting and snapping at every living thing, and little 
children are usually the victims. You can’t keep the 
youngsters indoors, but you can keep them safe from such 
dangers by enclosing the yard in fence. A fence says to 
dogs, strangers and undesirable playmates “Keep Out.” A 
fence keeps children out of the street and safe from speed- 
ing automobiles. Moreover, the home landscape now in 
vogue requires the use of an attractive fence. 


Pittsburgh Steel Fences are Super-Zinced against rust, 
non-climbable, rigid, and, because of their extra-heavy 
construction, outlast other fences at least 75%. 


Send 25 cents and the coupon below for a copy of the 
unique book “Framing the Home Landscape.” It contains 
actual plans for home planting. 


[ Pi Steel Co.) 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 








eo ae en a a ea ae 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
|| 752 Union Trust Bidg. 
FRAMING THE | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HOME LANDSCAPE | Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send me a copy 


of **Framing the Home Landscape.”’ Also free circu- 
lar describing your lawn fences. 
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Pittsburgh Lawn Fen 


See Advertising Index, pages 140,141 














FAILS 
TO MELT ICE 


On several different occasions Herrick 
refrigerators have created a sensation 
by withstanding raging flames so that 
the ice within was not melted by the 
intense heat outside. The following is 
reprinted from the ‘‘Porterville, 
California, Evening Recorder.” 


The 








Why Foods Taste Better 
Thick HERRICK Insulation and 
HERRICK Cold Air Circulation 
assure a constant degree of cold, low 
enough to keep even the most per- 
ishable foods safe and wholesome. 

Write for miniature catalog 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1405 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 





No Handling of Hose 


when used on the 


DETACHABLE 74S 
HOSE REEL 


You'll like this time, labor 
and hose saving device 

cause it eliminates han- 
dling the hose and makes 
sprinkling a pleasure. It 
saves soiled hands and 
clothing and prevents 
ruinous kinks and twists. 


The hose is permanent! 
attached to the reel whic 
revolves on the faucet. The = 
reel is attached to and de- 
tached from the faucet in- 
stantly. By merely gripping 
a poe. hose is = 
while water runs. Hose is 
uickly reeled up into neat _ Steel Construction 
‘orm by revolving the reel, CAPACITY 100 FEET 
Terms f. o. b. St. Paul. 


Order direct—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


LEADING DEALERS SELL IT. 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Includes 
Faucet 














I Find Peony 
Culture Easy 


[Continued from page 20] 


quarter of an hour learning the con- 
nections of buds and roots before 
making the first incision. The clump 
shown in the illustration yielded ten 
good divisions. 

In another three years these 10 


young plarrts will be just large enough 


for division again, and this time we 
should get from 25 to 30 plants as our 
stock. 

One thing should be clear from this 
rather long description—all the di- 
visions of a plant, made as I have 
described, are really each one an 
integral part of the original plant. 
So there is really still only one plant, 
tho it is growing in ten or more differ- 
ent places. In just the same way there 
is really only one plant of the Con- 
cord grape, for all the tens of thou- 
sands of vines in as many different 
gardens are all parts of the one and 
only original seedling plant. And 
there is only one plant in existence 
of the peony Festiva maxima, origi- 
nated in Europe in 1851, divided into 
hundreds of thousands of divisions 
during the 75 years of its life, and dis- 
seminated, as one may say, over the 
four quarters of the globe. Nor can 
there ever be more, for if I should sow 
seed of Festiva maxima and get a seed- 
ling that looked exactly like its 
parent, it would not be the same plant 
any more than two very similar twins 
are the same person. And so the 
curious reflection is borne in on us 
that the original plant of Festiva 
maxima, the original Northern Spy 
apple, the original Marechal Niel 
rose—none of these will probably ever 
die. Parts of them may perish, but 
the original plant is immortal, not in 
its children, for the divisions are not 
offspring, but in the thousands of 
fragments, each one of which is itself. 


UPPORTS. When they are begin- 

ning to develop buds in the spring, 
some provision should be made to pro- 
tect the plants from being beaten 
down by rainstorms. They have a 
tendency, especially the taller-grow- 
ing ones, to spread out from the crown 
if heavy rains fall during the blooming 
season. Some protection against this 
is given by simply tying round the 
plant with string, making it fairly 
snug but not pinching it too tight. 
This answers pretty well if the plants 
are grown together in a mass, thus 
giving each other some of the sup- 
yort needed. If isolated they should 

given, in addition, a stake of some 
sort—a bamboo or a galvanized-iron 
plant stake; or for large clumps, two 
or three such stakes. Binder twine 
makes a good stout and lasting ma- 
terial for tying round the plants. 


Why Don’t My Peonies Bloom? 
First, perhaps because you planted 
them badly. But as to how you 
planted them so badly I can only 
make suggestions, for this little word 
badly may cover many different 
faults. I think the commonest is the 
failure to supply any good earth into 
which the roots may strike down. 
But sometimes where good earth is 
supplied too much manure goes with 
it and the roots are planted against the 
manure. The peony considers such 
treatment lacking in refinement and 
will not tolerate it. Or, the plant may 
have been set too near the surface or 
too far from it. (The proper depth to 
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Plant 
Your Garden 
\ | Wholesale 
\ ll Prices / 
‘ A Smashing Price Reduction! 
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them to our customers and friends 
at these prices. Call it advertising 
and get the benefit of these bargain 
sales to create more customers and 


5 Ibs.\s.c" $1 
Seed 

Make your lawn better this year 

wah oor quality high germination 

grass » Produces an endurin; 

velvety turf comprised of the fi- 


west varieties of grasses. 















All Will Bloom This Summer! 
remier, pink; Sensation, crimson; 
Sunburst, salmon; Kaiseri » white; 


, yellow; . Variegated, 
6 Roses above, 2 year size, $1.92 
BARGAINS IN PLANTS 
12 Pansies .. 38¢ 3 Gersniums . 28¢ 
4 Fochsies.48¢ 12 Gladiolus . . 38¢ 
6 Petunies . 48¢ Giris ... . 42e 
6 Perenmals 49¢ 6 Salvies .. . 44e 
6 Coleus . . 44¢ 3 Peonies. . . Ste 
4 Lantenas . 42¢ 4"Mums .. . 328 
18 Porch Bex Plants . $1. 


THE McGREGOR BROS.CO., BOX 101 SPRINGFIELD, 





Imperial 
Combination Cultivator-Hoe 


A 5 in 1 Garden Tool 





The most practical tool ever introduced for 
Hoeing, Cultivating, Dandelion cutter and 
Rake, and General Weeding. Makes garden- 
ing a pleasure. 


Finished in Red Enamel 
Mailed postpaid anywhere in U. S. on receipt of $1.50 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co., - - Racine, Wis. 
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set the plants is 4 inches). Or several 
plants may have been set too close to 
each other, with the result that they 
starve each other out. Or, they may 
have been set near some ravening 
tree—an elm, for instance—or some 
strong-growing shrub, like lilac, which 
will rob the soil of moisture and nour- 
ishment and leave the peony, as it 
were, only dry crusts to feed upon. 
Or, you may have set your plants too 
near a house wall whens they. will 
get none of the life-giving rain. Or, 
perhaps you mercilessly cut the stems 
at the base in the previous year while 
they were still in growth and so de- 
prived the plant of its chance to make 
strong buds for this year. 

And if it is for none of the fore- 
going reasons, then it is for some simi- 
ar reason. 

Peonies may be actually diseased, 
and then, necessarily, they will not 
bloom well. 


ISEASES. Vigorous and hardy 

tho the peony is, it nevertheless 
occasionally falls a victim to diseases. 
These may attack the root, the foliage, 
the buds. Where peonies are grown 
on a small scale and are given space, 
cultivation (stirring the ground about 
their roots), and not too much manure, 
these diseases are never likely to do 
serious harm. But in larger — 
they may become serious, especially 
in warm, wet seasons. The diseases 


of the root are the most to be feared’ 


—root rot, the root gall which is 
usually associated with nematodes, 
and a little-understood disease which 
causes the plant to form many blos- 
somless shoots instead of a few larger 
ones with buds. There is no real 
remedy, in the medical sense, for any 
of these root diseases. If your plant 
is a very precious one it should be 
lifted, divide d quite small so as to get, 
if possible, divisions with clean pieces 
of root, and these then set in a new 
location. If the plant is a common 
one it should be thrown away or 
burned. 

Of diseases affecting stem and leaf 
the commonest are the stem rot, 
caused by the fungus Sclerotinia; the 
Botrytis disease, which attacks stem, 
leaf, and bud; and the spots on the 
leaves due to certain other forms of 
fungi. In a dry season these diseases 
are unlikely to cause damage, but ina 
wet season they may appear in men- 
acing proportions and be quite diffi- 
cult to control. Mr. Auten recom- 
mends a spray made up of 1 pound of 
copper sulphate, '% pound of hy- 
drated lime, and 50 gallons of water as 
being useful in checking these fungi 
It is also a good practice to gather the 
blighted buds as soon as they appear. 
Diseased foliage, also, shou 4 
burned in autumn. Where rot ap- 
pears at the base of the stem it is ad- 
visable to remove some of the surface 
soil about the crown and replace it 
with fresh, sweet soil mixed with a 
little lime. The difficulty with these 
fungus diseases is that the spores are 
always present in the soil and in the 
air, and when the atmospheric con- 
ditions are favorable, any weak 
plants are likely to be attacked. My 
own belief is that one should pursue 
the same policy with peonies as with 
children, that is, encourage them to 
keep sound and vigorous so that they 
will not be likely to contract disease. 

In my next article I want to speak 
of some of the peonies other than the 
Chinese race—some of the unknown 
beauties that should find a place in 
our gardens much more often than 
they do. 
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ithas just POPPED OVER. 


Break open the popover quickly and drop butter into its fragrant 
insides. It is just from the oven, popped over, hot. Eat it at once. 
This is its crucial moment. It will never be so puffed, so crisp again. 

And rush in the tomatoes, string beans and corn from the garden. 
Snap the beans quickly, while they’re brittle. Strip off the silk and 
husk of the corn and have it over cooking while its kernels are still 
swollen with milk. This is their crucial moment. They will never be 
so sweet and tender again. 

If you have a kitchen garden, you can have all your vegetables in 
a beeline from garden to kitchen to table. Plant Ferry’s purebred 
Seeds. These are what their name says—purebred. They came from 
plants, that in turn came from plants, and so on back for generations, 
that all loaded themselves richly with pure, sweet vegetables—the 
kind you would be proud to grow for your table. These seeds are 
fresh now at “the store around the corner.” 

Ferry’s Seed Annual will show you how to have vegetables and 
flowers from spring till way past frost; how to use mulch paper; and 
how to cook vegetables in new ways. Write for this. Address D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


P.S=—A GARDENER HAS NO SECOND CHANCE. PLANT THE BEST. 





Look at the Ferry display 

ina store near you. Know 

that every seed in every 

packet is purebred. The 

seeds are as fresh inside 

their packels as the colors 
are oulside. 
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See Stateline Index, pages 140, " 








in the nest ! 
(See coupon below) 


HE Antrol System “gets” ants at their 

source...the nest. That is why it kills 
the whole colony ...the only way to get 
rid of ants permanently! 


Small glass containers filled with special 
Antrol Syrup are placed around your house 
and garden according to simple directions. 
Ants carry the syrup to their nest for food. 
The entire colony is killed... quickly... 
surely ... economically. Antrol is safe to 
use around children or pets. 


Get Antrol from your seed, hardware, or 
drug dealer today. If he does not have it, 
mail coupon below, giving his name. We 
will send you free instructive booklet on 
pest control . . . and refer you to nearest 


Antrol dealer. 


KILL GARDEN PESTS such as cutworms, 
snails, slugs, earwigs, etc., by simply sprink- 
ling Snarol, the ready prepared meal, on the 
ground under plants and shrubs. Safe...sure 
.--economical. Ask your dealer about Snarol. 
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Kills Ants in the Nest 
Pe ee eee 


| ANTROL LABORATORIES, Inc. 

651 Imperial St., Los Angeles Dept. 3-A 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
instructive booklet on pest control. 
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TO THE 


Mr. C., J. Collins, Dept. 196 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me “Western Wonderlands” 


FREE GUIDE 






















WEST 


An invaluable aid in 
planning a vacation 
—describes briefly the 
many National Parks 
and other Western 
vacation regions 
reached by the Union 
Pacific. This book is 
free—send coupon, 
post card or letter. 
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How to Behave Nicely at Home 





[Continued from page 43] 


to correct a trivial detail than he can by 
beating her. 

“No,” he contradicts peremptorily, 
“it wasn’t Tuesday, it was Wednesday 
that it happened.” 

“No,” she insists, “it was Tuesday, 
because it was the night Mrs. Brown was 
here.”’ 

“Well, I know it was Wednesday all 
the same,” he adds, determined to have 
the last word, and so the row is on and 
the story, if finished at all, goes flat. 

Because he is a gentleman such a man 
would never have interrupted Mrs. 
Brown but with his wife it is different. 
She's one of the family. Of course, each 
has the comforting assurance that the 
other is a loyal spouse, to be counted on 
in a showdown, but it’s the succession of 
these irritating pin pricks that rankle 
until they grow to a festering wound. 

It’s always the little things that get on 
our nerves—shouting from room to room, 
interrupting, contradicting, leaving per- 
sonal belongings in places where they 
should never be left. Even the mother- 
in-law complex can be induced by no 
more serious an offense than the careless 
banging of doors. 

“My new daughter-in-law is slowly 
driving me crazy,’ writes an unknown 
reader. ‘“‘Won’t you please say in your 
next article that it is rude to slam doors, 
but please don’t say it in such a way that 
she'll know I put you up to it.”’ 

The woman who always keeps her hus- 
band waiting, is never ready on time, 
cannot expect him to sit patiently out- 
side in the car and when she eventually 
appears throw in the clutch with a smile. 
This is asking too much of human frailty. 
Her threadbare alibi of “I’m sorry, John, 
but there were a thousand last-minute 
things I just had to do” seems as thin 
to him as does his too-familiar excuse to 
her when he is late for dinner. His casual 
“Awfully busy at the office today; sorry, 
but I couldn’t get home a minute earlier” 
does not cool her temper, that has grown 
hotter as the dinner has grown colder. 

Lateness, or rather habitual lateness, 
is nothing more than lack of considera- 
tion for others. There is no state in the 
Union in which discourtesy is grounds for 
divorce, but in every state incompata- 
bility is considered sufficient cause. And 
incompatability is really nothing but the 
culmination of small discourtesies. 


OST of us have two sets of manners 

—one for company and one for the 
family. Of course, at home we should be 
able to let down and be ourselves, but 
that doesn’t mean our most di able 
selves. When dining out with the Mc- 
Kenzies, how scintillating and sparkling 
we can be! What an effort we make to 
uphold our share of the conversation! 
We tell our best stories to Mr. McKenzie, 
and we chat in our most engaging fashion 
with Mrs. McKenzie, even tho we secret- 
ly find her a little difficult. We even in- 
clude the children in our conversation. 
But when dining at home how dull we 
can be without a prick of conscience! 
Table talk degenerates into an unpleas- 
ant harangue of food, personalities, and 
trivial bickerings. 

“Don’t give me any squash, Dad; you 
know I don’t like it. ‘These mashed pota- 
toes are stone cold.” 

“Well, why don’t you come to your 
meals on time? Stop grumbling and pass 
the bread.” 

“Mother, Jimmy took my butter. 
Make him stop!” 

“Stop your wrangling or I’ll send you 
from the table. Now let’s talk about 


something besides the food you eat.” 

“By the way, I want you all to know 

I’m using the car this afternoon.” 
P “No, you’re not. I spoke for it yester- 
ay.” 
“What? Rice pudding again for des- 
sert? Can’t we ever have anything 
else?”’ 

And so it continues interminably until 
the last one has left the table. 

The amazing thing is that it need not be 
this way. With a little effort the family 
meal can be made the pleasantest hour 
of the day. In most homes it is the only 
time when the entire family can come 
together and laugh and be gay and fool- 
ish as only a happy family can. The 
mother of an obstreperous household I 
know, utterly exhausted by the bedlam 
which invariably reigned at mealtime, in 
desperation devised this plan: She found 
that by relating a simple incident, quietly 
and entertainingly, she could get the 
most flattering attention from every one 
at the table and change the thrice-daily 
hullabaloe into pleasant conversation. 


IMILARLY, a father I knew years 
ago intensely interested himself in 
litics and current events, formed the 
abit of telling his children at the evening 
meal all the items of interest he had read 
that day in the newspaper. It is true he 
had a gift for telling world facts so well 
that they were more thrilling than fic- 
tion. One evening, while the Boxer Re- 
bellion was holding the center of the 
world stage, he told them about it in 
such a vivid and thrilling way that even 
the youngest was enthralled. The next 
night at supper this 4-year-old spoke up 
and said, ‘Father, please tell us some 
more about the knockers’ war.” 

These children, now grown with chil- 
dren of their own, say that these supper 
conversations gave them an amazing 
background of general information which 
they have found invaluable. At these 
meals I venture there was little discus- 
sion of food, which in some families is the 
sole topic of conversation. Benjamin 
Franklin, according to his autobiography, 
had much this same type of training. His 
father used to start at table some ingeni- 
ous topic of discourse that so caught the 
imagination of his children that little 
or no attention was paid to the food. 

The rudest person, when a guest, 
would never comment on the food except 
to praise it, yet at home we not only dis- 
cuss it but criticize it freely. In the same 
spirit we would never think of entering 
a guest’s room without knocking, yet we 
burst peremptorily into the room of any 
member of the family without a word of 
warning. We borrow a hat or even a 
frock without so much as “by your 
leave,” and some families even take the 
liberty of opening each other’s mail, a 
violation of courtesy that is nothing 
short of dishonorable. 

Sister is called to the telephone. At 
once all conversation ceases, not in con- 
sideration but in curiosity. The humorist 
of the family grows witty at her expense 
while she talks, and when she hangs up 
the receiver the nosy one does not hesi- 
tate to ask, ‘Well, just what did he 
want?” 

“It’s none of your business,” retorts 
spunky young sister. 

It would be very revealing if there 
were some device, whereby we could 
measure the vibration of our home, 
as we measure its temperature, and 
know just what part each member of 
the family contributes to the general 
discord or harmony. 


































Beauty Emerges 
From Ugliness 


[Continued from page 52] 


line thru Red Wing, along the river 
bank, needed more room to expand 
its yards. This was the tip. Negotia- 
tions were started with officials of the 
railway. They could have several 
lots owned by the city, worthless in- 
sofar as the municipality was con- 
cerned but almost priceless to the 
development of the Milwaukee, if the 
stretch of land between the tracks and 
the river was filled in and parked. 
The railroad snatched up the offer, 
and today Levee Park is one of the 
beauty spots along the road. In re- 
cent years the parkway has been ex- 
tended for several blocks to include 
all the land between the city and the 
river by converting a dump into a 
park to harmonize with that which 
the Milwaukee created. 

In Mount La Grange, which stands 
as a sentinel guarding Red Wing, 
abruptly cutting off its main business 
street, the city had an asset which few 
realized until the public conscience 
was awakened to its possibilities. The 
railway needed thousands of tons of 
rock to use for rip-rapping the river 
banks along its main tracks. Mount 
La Grange was near by, and consid- 
erable portion of the grand old bluff 
was purchased to provide the neces- 
sary material. It gave work for 
hundreds of men, and it seemed as if 
they would be employed for years in 
tearing to pieces old Mount La 
Grange to make way for the march of 
progress. : 


LOCAL newspaper waged a war 
ainst the depredation of the 
bluff. No one seemed to care. Citizens 
thought it was a good thing that work 
eee: be provided for many men at 
a time when employment was scarce. 
It seemed as if the newspaper was 
waging a losing battle, but it kept on, 
and finally the destruction of Mount 
La Grange ceased. A public-spirited 
citizen purchased the huge mound 
and presented it to the city for park 
purposes. 

Recently a stairway leading to the 
summit of the promontory was 
erected thru funds totaling $10,000, 
raised in a unique manner. The 
Kiwanis Club sponsored the move- 
ment, selling the cement steps at $10 
each and the several platforms, which 
connect them, at $100 each. The club 
designated the project as a citizens’ 
memorial stairway, each step to have 
engraved on it the name of some citi- 
zen or former citizen. Among those 
regen am | in this way are men who 

ve p an important in 
publie life, including Col. William 
Colvill, the hero of Gettysburg, two 
governors of Minnesota, Congress- 
men, and other prominent men and 
women who made Red Wing their 
homes. The stairway erected was dedi- 
cated by Gov. Theodore Christianson 
of Minnesota, at a great gathering of 
residents of the community. It is to 
be lighted at night, and several plat- 
forms with drinking fountains and 
comfortable benches have been pro- 
vided. 

The view from Mount La Grange 
is indescribable. Men of prominence 
have climbed to its summit to 
upon the matchless picture of at sang 
wooded islands, and placid lakes 
spread before them. Lorado Taft, the 
great sculptor, upon attaining the 

















Your vacation in 
Lfornia 
need cost buta 
little more than 


an otdinary 
vracatton 





ON THE BEACH AT LAKE TAHOE—HIGH IN THE SIERRA 
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a your mind has caught the 
magic of these names... Lake Tahoe, in 
the high Sierra. Yosemite. Mt. Lassen. 
Russian River. Del Monte, Monterey and 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. Piety Hill and Chi- 
nese Camp, ghost-towns of the golden 
days... 

Each one can be a part of your vacation, 
big or little as you choose, if you use San 
Francisco as a base. Closer than you’d 
think from California’s size, the West’s 
most famous places are reached with ease 
from San Francisco, for it is the center of 
this great vacation circle. Transportation 
is quick and economical, any way you 
please to go. Modest inns and clean, 
bright out-door camps abound through- 
out the region... 


Come this summer to the greatest out- 
doors of all—where every kind of sport 


Se ee 


competes with every way to rest... and 
you're liable to discover in yourself a 
brand new person. Beside the real econ- 
omies its central situation offers, you'll 
marvel at the city San Francisco is... 
you'll taste the tang of the world upon its 
waterfront, and climb its hills to find a 
charm no other city knows—a charm that 
comes from an art in living that the city 
proudly calls its own. 


Send the coupon below for a book to tell 
you more about this gorgeous California 
that is centered by America’s coolest 
summer city—where thousands who 
come to visit, return to live forever. 


Beginning May 15, low roundtrip excur- 
sion rates will be in effect to San Fran- 
cisco andthe Pacific Coast on all railroads. 
The Victory and Lincoln highways will 
be in good condition. Or come by air, or 
by steamship via Panama Canal. 








SAN FRANCISCO 
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Celifornians Inc., Dept. 2605, 703 Market Street, 
San Francisco: 


Please send the free book: “‘California Vacations.”’ 
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See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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BRIGHITES 
YOUR WIADOWS 


WIEBE 


drepe Paper Curtains 
‘* 


Make your bedrooms, the chil- 
dren’s room, your kitchen, or 
breakfast nook colorful and gay 
—beautify your club or school 
rooms at surprisingly little cost 
with curtains and draperies of 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper. They 
will last for months, yet you can 
change them frequently, for you @ 
can make new ones at less than ) 4 
the cost of laundering fabric #4 

¥ curtains. More than forty plain te} 
colors and ninety-six decora- 
tive designs to choose from. 

5 


- 
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ek: 
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Instructions Free?! sendnow for 
book telling all about this new way of 
bringing cheer and color into your home. 
It contains 12 designs for curtains of all 
types with simple, illustrated directions 
for making them. Just send the coupon. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 19-S 
62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free a copy of “‘How to Make 
Crepe Paper Curtains and Draperies.” 


i . 
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Why not let us include some of these Dennison Books? 
Check those you want and enclose proper amount. 





....Crepe Paper Flowers 10¢ ...-Sealing Wax Craft 10¢ 
....Weaving Paper Rope 10c ....Waxed Pond Lilies( Free) 
_...Crepe Paper Costumes 10c _...Cellophane Flowers (Free ) 
_...Party Table Decorations 10¢ __..Novelty Dolls (Free) 
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WARREN’S Porch Shades 


Vy 7HETHER your porch equipment (rugs, furni- 

* ture, ete.) cost $100 or $1000, you do not want 
rain or the glare of a hot sun to damage or ruin 
furnishings. 


Warren's ‘‘Rayn-tite” Shades insure a weather-proof 
porch. They exclude sun and rain, yet admit ample 
ventilation and a soft, diffused light. Delightful 
restful colors, 3 to 12 ft. widths, 6 or 7 ft. drops 
(depth). Sightly, smooth, durable, inexpensive, 
easily hung. 










If your dealer hasn't Warren’s Shades, 
let us supply you direct from the factory. 


Warren Shade Co. 


401-409 Summit St., Sauk Rapids, Minn. 














HARDY TREESo"4 PLANTS, 


25 Mastodon Strawberries, t’ostpaid >1 
25 Latham Raspberries, Postpaid - $1 
4 Regal Lilies or Hardy Shrubs - $1 
7 Dahlias or Hardy Flowers - - - $1 
Landscape Suggestions and Catalog Free. 


STRAND’S NURSERY 
Box 40 Taylors Falis, Minn. 





















heights, declared the scene was one of 
grandeur not equaled anywhere in 
America. ‘It is matchless,” he cried, 
“the true handiwork of the Great 
Creator.” 

In Colvill Park, a playground and 
picnic spot, which is the homestead 
of Col. William Colvill, who wor un- 
dying fame at Gettysburg and in 
whose memory a striking memorial 
was dedicated at his grave near Red 
Wing by President Coolidge, in July, 
1928, is another park which was a gift 
to the city. 

Red Wing was without bathing 
facilities until public-spirited women 
purchased the Colvill property to 
meet this need. They visioned a 
recreation spot of beauty along the 
banks of the Mississippi River. People 
smiled and declared their efforts mis- 
guided. How could a mosquito-in- 
fested swamp be made of any use to 
the community? The women kept 
doggedly at it and managed to raise 
the money required. Gradually the 
swamp was filled in, the mosquitoes 
departed, and improvements were 
made. The picturesque and historic 
spot is now a favorite picnic ground 
for thousands who come from all sec- 
tions of the Northwest to picnic in 
the shade of its majestic oaks and to 
enjoy the recreational advantages of- 
fered. At Colvill Park are found pic- 
nic equipment, a spacious kitchen, a 
dozen tennis courts, kittenball dia- 
monds, horseshoe courts, playground 
equipment for the little tots, and the 
like. 

The pollution of the Mississippi 
River, a problem now engaging the 
attention of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, has put an end, in Red Wing, to 
bathing, but this will not interfere 
with the popularity of the park. A 
successful movement has been inau- 
gurated to raise $25,000 for providing 
a swimming pool, which will be added 
to the park’s many facilities next 
summer. 


PPOSITE Red Wing is a beautiful 
wooded island which used to be a 
breeding spot for vice of all kinds. 
The island belonged to Wisconsin, 
and because it is far removed from 
the center of authority, law-breakers 
were able to ply their nefarious pro- 
fessions without molestation. Can 
ditions became such that an irate 
citizenry one night raided the island, 
drove out the traffickers in vice, and 
secured the land for the city. Now 
it is a Red Wing. park. Elaborate 
plans for its beautification are being 
worked out. Its natural beauty is to 
be preserved, and it will soon become 
another playground for residents of 
Red Wing and the surrounding com- 
munity. Where years ago dens of 
iniquity flourished, now are found 
the city tourist park, a place known 
far and wide for the splendid facilities 
it offers, a baseball diamond, picnic 
spots, and attractive summer homes. 
Another new addition to Red 
Wing’s park system is a second hilltop 
recreational place, known as Soldiers’ 
Memorial Park. This is located on 
Sorin’s Bluff, a twin to Mount La 
Grange, which centuries ago was a 
part of the grand old mountain. The 
river in those days ran between them 
and gradually wore away a valley, 
now occupied by homes. Money in 
excess of $15,000 was raised thru 
public entertainments to provide a 
suitable memorial to those who fought 
in the World War. When a wealthy 
citizen purchased the bluff and pre- 
sented it to the city, it was decided to 
turn it into a memorial park. 
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Experience has taught us that a fence must not 
— be rust-proof and strong but attractive as 
well. Our care in erecting as to appearance and 
protection of shruts is consistent with the quali- 
ty product we furnish. 


This triangular name 

plate appears on all 

genuine Wickwire 
Spencer Fences 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 

33 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Local Sales and Erecting Offices 
Worcester Buffalo Cleveland Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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Kills Dandelions Easily 


Marvelous New Treatment 
3 DOES NOT KILL the GRASS 


Simple and easy to use. Quick and 7. 
manent results. Non-poisonous Just 
sprinkle your yard with DANDELEX, 
and PRESTO—Dandelions wither up 
and die. Rid your lawn once and for 
/ allof these obnoxious pests, and have 

a dandelion -free lawn. Users say: 
“Dandelex is the right thing at last to rid 
us of dandelions.” ‘Send me another bag.”’ 
“*I got good results with Dandelex.”” And 
so on. Tell your neighbors about this 
scientific preparation, and club together 
getting special prices on quantity lots. 
\| Liberal supply, 20 pounds, enough for 

\ average lawn, only $2.98. Have beauti- 

ful green grass. Satisfaction guaranteed 
)\. or your money back. Order at Once! 
& Aa MISSION LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Gi: a a fa se eeae 563B Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


srrinc GLA DIOLI 


Large plump bulbs—NOT small bulbs. 
36 for $1 100 for $2 


Many varieties. All colors. A beautiful 
variety/rom France Free with each collection. 


Indian Spring IRISES 
30 Irises for $2 


All colors. Two each of 15 beautiful var- 
ieties. A charming variety from FRANCE 
FREE with each collection. Send for our free catalog of 
1000 Peonies and Irises. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS 


Box B Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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SOAP 


MEDICINAL 
TOlLe, Fragrant, Antiseptic 
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Buy Your LawnFence 


DiIRECTFROMFACTORY <—«' 


Write for Free Catalog, quot- 
ing lowest freight paid prices 
on genuine Interlocking Lawn 
Fence for homes, gardens and 
cemeteries. Six attractive styles, with 
ornamental posts and gates to match, 
Send today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO., Box 481, Morton, III. 


WATER LILIES *°Pcor™ 


Also Goldfish. Write for price list. 


RILEY'S WATER GARDENS, - PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
The Home of Giant Goldfish 














































Helen Keller Sees 
Flowers, Hears Music 


[Continued from page 33] 


narrow, but it reaches to the stars! 
On one side of this narrow walk is a 
privet hedge; on the other, small ever- 
green trees to guide me in my walk.” 

“We have as many things as we 
can. Our clematis is just planted. It 
is always a miracle to see young trees 
grow. I take unusual joy in the dog- 
wood and the wisteria, of which there 
has been a profusion. And here is 
syringa earlier than usual,” she con- 
cluded, indicating with her right hand 
an exquisite cluster of syringa and 
white peonies which stood in a quaint 
blue bowl on a low table in the hall- 
way. 

“Are all these flowers from your 
arden?” I asked, for the room was 
ragrant with the odor of the blos- 
soms which were everywhere so taste- 

fully arranged. 

“Yes, indeed,”’ was the reply, “but 
you must not think we have a big 
garden because we seem to have so 
many flowers. We shall show you 
what we have before you go. At best, 
it is not much,” she concluded 
modestly. 

“Miss Kinscella is looking at our 
flowers,”” Miss Thomson told Miss 
Keller and as I looked at each of the 
lovely bouquets, the two hostesses 
united in telling me of their history. 

At one end of the divan upon which 
we sat was a low table and on this 
was another bowl full of white 
peonies. 

“I adore the peonies,”’ said Miss 
Keller. “Since my childhood I have 
adored them and have been glad each 
spring when the miracle of their 
bloom has been wrought again.” 

Beside me, at the other end of the 
divan was a higher table, and on it 
was a tall bouquet of violet and cream 
iris. On the library table near the 
fireplace was another bouquet, this 
one of fragrant red roses and white 
peonies. I mentioned their fragrance. 

“T really like no flowers without 
fragrance, as fragrance is their soul, 
to me,’”’ said Miss Keller. “As color 
is to the eye, so is fragrance to me my 
way of recognizing them. Also I feel 
them—their form, shape, stem, even 
their pistils. Such a joke was played 
on me,” she added with a character- 
istic little gesture. ““What I took, one 
day, for a petunia, bless you, was a 
tobaccoflower. So I had to ‘look’ 
very closely again to see whether the 
stem was round, or square.... Yes, I 
like those red roses. We have some 
nice red buds on another bush out by 
the front walk, a bush we thought 
dead from insects. The bugs like my 
flowers, too!” 

There was still another wonderful 
spray of flowers in the room—a gor- 
geous spray of salmon-colored gladi- 
olus which set at the opposite end of 
the fireplace under a life-size oil- 
portrait of Miss Keller at the age of 
14, painted by Munsell. 


H ANS—the beautiful big Dane was 
: sent Miss Keller just a year ago 
in June by her German publisher in 
Stuttgart—was meanwhile interest- 
edly watching every movement in the 
room, and when his mistress rose and 
started to take me thru the house 
before going out into the garden, he 
rose and followed closely behind her. 

We went thru the dining-room. 
Cheery sunshine flooded it, streaming 
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If good taste.says “ white or light-tinted 
walls and woodwork”... 

And more and more greasy dust sifts 
indoors from increasing traffic. .. 

And high-priced domestic help balks 
at endless scrubbing of walls and wood- 
work—which you haven't time to do 
yourself. .. 

How can you have lasting clean- 
liness and beauty? 

Thousands have found the answer 
in Barreled Sunlight, the paint enamel 
whose flawless surface can’t hold dirt 
embedded. A damp cloth instantly re- 
moves every smudge. 

o 


Barreled Sunlight has a distinctive, 
rich depth all its own, and is guaran- 
teed to remain white longest. 

Extremely easy to apply— flowing 
freely from the brush and spreading 
evenly. No unsightly “laps” or brush 
marks! 

Barreled Sunlight is sold in Gloss, 
Semi-Gloss and Flat Finishes. Cans of 
all sizes, and large drums. Where 
more than one coat is required, use 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











So EASY TO 
KEEP IT SPOTLESS ! 


Barreled Sunlight Undercoat as the 
first coat. 

Mail the coupon for further infor- 
mation and a sample can. 

Also ask your dealer or painter 
about the new exterior paint, Outside 
Barreled Sunlight, which is lending 
new distinction to white-painted 
houses everywhere. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
35-Z Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. Distributors in principal 
cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller 
& Co.) More than 7500 dealers. 

















A pure, lustrous white— 
easily tinted any shade 


You can easily tint Barreled Sun- 
light any shade you wish. It is an 
“all-oil” product and blends readily 
with any good oil color, 
producing beautifully 
clear, lasting tints. 
Dealers carry handy 
tubes of Barreled Sun- 
light Tinting Colors. 
Quantities of five gal- 


lons or more are tinted sell, 
to order at the factory, a 5 = 


without extra charge. 


Pa 











U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
35-Z Dudley Street, Providence, R. L. 
Piease send me: Check [) Information on 
the use of Interior Barreled Sunlight. 
(Enclosed find 10¢ for sample can.) 
0 New booklet on Outside Barreled Sunlight 
—**The Whitest White House in Towa,”’ 


Name 








See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 









































The Little 
Flower Garden 


IN YELLOW, LAVENDER, 
BLUE, PINK AND WHITE 


cv 


HERE: is your Opportunity to start 

your own little flower garden, or 
to add to the one you now have. We 
shall send you the forty Hardy Peren- 
nials listed below, with full directions 
for preparing the beds and planting. 
From this collection you will have 
cut flowers, throughout the season. 


of 


4 Viola Jersey Gem 
3 Nepta Mussini 

3 Phlox Dwarf Blue 
3 Sedum Acre 

3 Hardy Ageratum 

3 Iris 

3 Elder Daisy 

3 Peony Plants 

3 Spireas 

3 Gaillardias 

3 Delphiniums 


3 Hardy Asters $19 
3 Perennial Sunflowers 


Any of the above varieties may be ordered 
separately at 50c per plant, $3.00 per dozen, 
$20.00 per 100. If you want to start a new 
garden, our directions for planting and placing 
the plants will insure success. 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $10 (check, post 
office order or express order) for which send me 
plants specified in your ‘Little Flower Garden”’. 














Like a“BUILT-IN’ 


Bachanee yet Sections! 








Per Section : Lacquer ®3* Unfinished e205 


s NA o SE 


Most desirable and economical bookcase for home or 
office; Sectional; never too large or too small; fits odd 
spaces and grows with your Price of single three 
book section stack with top and base, style shown 
above, unfinished (for home painting) $12.00; imita- 
tion mahogany or walnut, $13.25; colored lacquer, 
$15.90. Other styles in oak, mahogany, walnut, etc., 
with doors, at correspondingly low prices. _—— 
direct from factory on approval at a big saving TO 
YOU. Write for catalog No. 85. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


vane Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
ew York Show Room, 130 West 42nd St. 





PERSONAL PRINTED STATIONERY 


Your address or any form printed in dark blue or black ink 
on 200 sheets 6x7 high grade white bond paper and 100 
envelopes $2.00 or 125 sheets a 5% x 10% fine white bond 
paper and 125 envelopes $4.00 


SUPERIOR PRINT SHOP, 270 Fourth St., Arcade Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 











across the blue and onto the 
table. Here Miss Keller must stop to 
“see’’ with her fingers a dainty cen- 
terpiece of old- fashioned flowers. 
There on to the “radio” room, so- 
called because in it is installed the 
device which is one of Miss Keller’s 
greatest pleasures. 

“Here is my radio. It enables me 
to feel the beautiful music every 
night. I like the Goldman band con- 
certs, the quaint old melodies some 
entertainers sing, comic opera, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, and Wagner. It is 
so tantalizing when one feels the an- 
nouncer’s voice. I can distinguish the 
various instruments, the human 
voices, and the applause. This age of 
invention is so astonishing! What is 
my favorite music? One o favor- 
ites is the Wagner “ ‘Fire usic.”’ 
Then one time Heifetz, the famous 
violinist, played for me especially, 
while we both chanced to be in Den- 
ver. I like best of all that he played 
the ‘Hunting Song,’ but—I could feel 
the song of the deer at its end.” 

“The radio was a gift from At- 
water Kent,’’ said Miss Thomson, 

“and when it gave her so much 
pe Miss Keller at once asked 
iim to give 250 more radios to as 
many blind people whose addresses 
she gave him. And he did it.” 

With a skillful twist of the hand, 
Miss Keller turned the radio come: 
touched it lightly, adjusted sae 
then with one hand barely pote. 
the frame, and head slightly ching 
she “listened,” while instantly her 
free hand indicated the rhythmic pul- 
sations she was feeling. 

A thrill went thru me as I recog- 
nized the music which the radio 
pianist was playing, for the coinci- 
dence was so startling! In a moment 
Miss Keller turned her face slightly 
toward me. “It is the ‘Moonlight’ 
Sonata, which Beethoven, the deaf 
pianist, played for the blind girl.” 


HEN we went upstairs. On the 

third floor are Miss Keller’s bed- 
room, personal library—all four walls 
full of books—and her sleeping porch 
and study. Here was another light and 
airy spot, all windows. An easy day- 
bed stood near the windows at one 
end of the room. On her table were 
typewriter and books. About our 
feet scampered the cunningest of 
gray maltese kittens playing with a 
bit of paper which Miss Keller had 
tied by a long piece of dark-blue yarn 
to a knob of one of the drawers of her 
antique maple chest. 

“What are your favorite books?” 
I asked. 

“They are many,” was the answer. 
“Just now I have been reading ‘Out 
of the East,’ by Lafcadio Hearn; a 
book of Conrad’s; Hudson’s ‘Green 
Mansions’ ; ‘The River’; and here is a 
book given to me by a friend in Phila- 
delphia not long ago—put into Braille 
for me. It is ‘Abraham Lincoln and 
the Hooker Letter.’ Louis Kolb, who 
gave it to me, has several Lincoln 
keepsakes, among them a pen with 
which the great president ned 
many momentous documents. When 
they put that pen into my hand I 
couldn’t help kissing it!”’ and she sug- 
gested the act with a simple gesture. 

The Bible lay on a table near the 
bed. “My Bible is always within 
reach of my hand. It is my ever-in- 
creasing fountain of sun and courage. 
I read it so much.” 

It has been commented upon that 
Miss Keller has possibly acquired 
much of her lovely command of the 
English language thru reading the 
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bird authority for 50 
pe pe tten ty 
nterest ing boo 
beautifully ill illustrated 
graphe—"Vou Phird Friends and How 
a our ends 
Win Them.” Tells you how to have birds 
nyow the year Dp a 
ay ies of houses, baths and shelters they 
prefer. Send 1 end Tbe for this valuable book. 
Birds are ‘They keep Ss gaaten 
aS ose 


bugs, moths A other 

destructive insects. 

Martins feed from the 

destroy thousands Of pact 
TO ousan 

mosquitoes a day. er House 


Birds Bring Cheer 


A medley of bird songs will add to the at- 
sonativenesn of any home. 
: , Naturally, birds go where 
. they are most ya 
_ Anne have good places to 
artin House plenty of fresh eter a 
are not molested by their 
enemies. Send 10c,for the book. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
259 sew ol St. Kankakee, Tl. 


Dodson Bird Houses are priced 
Srom $2 to $150 
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This Beautiful & 
—>Bird Bath 


FOB 
$675 MACOMB, ILL. 


An unusual attractive design of 
high decorative = for lawn or 
en landscapi 
andsome Bristol —_— colored) 
lazed, with Blue embossed 
ecorations, as illustrated, also 
blue lined bowl 21-inches in 
diameter. Pedestal 30-inches tall. 
Delivered price on Request. 
Free Illustrated Folder 
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INDESTRUCTO METAL 
Plant a and Iree Labels 


* Permanent labels without ink or 
oz, paint. Always legible. Attrac- 
47.~ tive. Inexpensive. For trees 
plants, shrubs, pot plants and 
garden stakes. 

Send 10 cts. for samples of various kinds. 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Connecticut 
















» Do You Know? 
BD. “The silcer polish of 101 uses” 
©) Leaves a brilliant lasting 

lustre on silver, bath fixe 


soi JS of auto. Ask 
IF nie ite ee en 
pas Co canes puetege See aes 
Meike tats, Gor Box KR, Marcage, Mt. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, brat Gro Growers, Truckers, 
Coane 








Nurse: Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and and *Poultrymen. Cetalog 
New Low Prices- Easy Terms Free 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1035, 330d Ave., 8. E., Mingcapolis, Mian. 


YOUR LAWN MOWER NEEDS 
—-KEENEDGE 


AcTool That Will 1 da It Cut Smooth and Easy 
60,000 satisfied users—Price $1.00 Post paid. 
S& M. WIXCEL MFG. CO,, Locust Stree , MARCUS, 10WA 
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Bible. When this was mentioned, she 
assented. “It is more than possible. 
If we read the Bible we get all the 
English we need—a combination of 
simplicity and greatness. We may 
well read it for style as well as for our 
heavenly inspiration.” 

Then we went downstairs to go out 
into the garden, Miss Keller leading 
the way down the stairs ahead of me 

— and lightly as a little child 
mi 
You will be surprised what a tiny 
thing our garden really is,’ she 
warned me, as we stepped outside. 
“Most people expect an extensive 
garden or a banked-up one. It is just 
a pile of sun, songs, blossoms, and 
butterflies, for what else matters? 
One lady wrote me in a letter, ‘You 
must have a gorgeous estate.’ I 
answered her, ‘We have just a wee 
bird’s nest!’ ”’ 

Here she stopped, felt for a mo- 
ment, then located her rose geranium 
plants and broke off some leaves, of 
which she smelled the spicy odor, 
then handed them to me. 


EXT to the house was a spot where 
the tulips and daffodils had just 
finished their blooming. Now the 
later flowers were coming into blos- 
som, and all along the house, inside 
the front hedge and along the wall 
hedge at the side of the lawn, were 
representatives of almost every lovely 
flower that grows. Here were Canter- 
bury-bells, high delphinium, rosy col- 
umbine, multi-colored phlox, modest 
violas, daylilies, spotless fragrant 
Madonne Lilies; and for the fall, 
chrysanthemum, dahlia, and late 
gladiolus plants. Near the fence was a 
showy bunch of gaudily colored ori- 
ental poppies. When Miss Keller 
slipped her fingers under the cup of 
one of those flowers to show it to me, 
the petals, already full-blown, fell off 
into her hand. 

“A pool of crimson beauty in my 
hand,” she said, then tossed the 
petals aside. 

“My impressions of color are emo- 
tional, symbolical. I am interested in 
the theory that there is a correspond- 
ence between all the colors in the 
visible world and the soul within.” 

“Here is my bird-bath—I really do 
have a garden full of songs!” 

Right before the bird-bath, near 
which Miss Keller often sits, is a long 
cement seat, and not far away is the 
real heart of the garden—an exquisite 
marble statue of “Rebecca at the 
Well,” a gift to Miss Keller from her 
teacher, Miss Macy. 

“We thought it so appropriate a 
gift,” said Miss Thomson, ‘‘as ‘water’ 
was the first word that Helen learned 
~~ realized as the name of some- 
thing 

At the foot of the statue is another 
tiny bird-bath, and green ivy covers 
the ground. Next to it, reached thru 
a trellis, is Miss Keller’s “green 
circle,” a narrow gravel path lined by 
her evergreens—‘‘to guide me.” 

“They are my favorite trees,” said 
my hostess. “They are, to me, all 
that is lovely and unfading in our 
natures. They symbolize words that 
breathe and speak after life is done, 
and that go on thru the air sweetening 
and ennobling it.”’ 

And as I said good-by and took my 
departure—after being given a fra- 
grant little rose by Miss Keller to 
complete my bouquet—I carried with 
me a mental picture which will not 
fade, of a homemaking heart, of a 
joyous and valiant traveler on the 
Path of Happiness. 
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Lacto-Dextrin and 

Psylla, $7.00 each. 

Sold by all Health Feed 

Centers and by leading 

grocery and department 
stores, 


)estanies records show an amazing 
number of people who live sedentary 
lives suffer from Dyskinesia (faulty elimina- 
tion). It causes most human ills. 


Ridding the body of waste must be done 
regularly and thoroughly, else poisons are 
formed that tend to get into the blood stream. 
These poisons prematurely age and cause 
many serious diseases. 


From Battle Creek comes a new drugless 
way to regular habits. It is called Psylla 
(pronounced Silla), and consists of small 
plant seeds that are not digestible. Psylla 
does not act by irritation as do habit-forming 
cathartics. Added to water, these seeds swell 
into a soothing, gelatine-like mass that sweeps 
painlessly through the intestines like a gentle 
sponge. Psylla absorbs and carries away 
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— and assists Nature to establish regular 
bits of healthy, normal elimination. 

For use with Psylla, Lacto-Dextrin combats 
the poisons of auto-intoxication. It is a food 
for changing the intestinal flora. It suppresses 
and destroys poisonous germs found in the in- 
testinal tract and establishes the beneficial 
Acidophilus B.germs. Use Lacto-Dextrin with 
Psylla for two weeks and banish that half-alive 
feeling . . . know a new joy of living . . . clear 
eyes... brisk energy... sunny disposition 
. . « sweet breath. 








Free Advice on Healthful Living The Battle Creek Food Co. manufactures the dietetic discoveries 


of a Great Sanitarium. The Company's profits endow the non- 
sectarian, co-educational institution— Battle Creek College. The Company also maintains a staff of Medical Dieticians, Sani- 
tarium trained, who give FREE carefully considered scientific answers to your questions on diet. The famous book, “Healthful 
Living.”’ is sent free upon request. Address THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO,, Dept. 205. Battle Creek, Michigan, 
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shows you how simple changes will make 









E Modernizing Sketch 


an old home new at little cost. 








“ Before” 












A simpler roof line... a new entrance 

. a sun-parior or sleeping-porch need 
not be expensive. Putting Wearnerssst 
Stained Shingles right over old sidewalls 
and roof saves much of new construction 
and repair work ... gives extra insula- 
tion against heat and cold . . . costs little 
more than a good paint job... and 
gives lasting color values that save con- 
tinual repainting of sidewalls. 


It you will send a snapshot or photo- 
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Prize Winner in 

1929 $3,000 
izing Contest. service is also shown. Use coupon. 
“After” North Tonawanda, N. Y. Distributing 


WEATHERBEST 
1062 Island St., North Tonawanda, 















graph, we can furnish FREE sketch to 
show possible changes to modernize an 
old home without delay. No obligation 


Many examples of homes modernized 
are shown in a pamphlet of Prize Winners 
aruensest Old and booklet, ‘Making Old Houses Into 
me Modern- Charming Homes.” This valuable sketch 







Wearuersest Sraivep Sutnore Co., Inc., 


Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


STAINED SHINGLE Ca. t Tne. 


I may modernize an old home. Bend FREE sketch made from enclosed 
photograph. [ ] I will send photograph later. 

Send free details of sketch service and literature on modernising. 

I intend to build a new home. Enclosed is 10¢ (stamps or coin) for Port- 
folio of full-color Photogravures of WEATHERSEST Homes and Sample Colors. 











Import Your Dutch arg 

from Van’t Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Holland. 

Prices F. O. B. New York and Toronto. on 

alog and booklet 5 bulb ole A 
on bu ng on req 

oO unities for ts. 

8. PecCreedy, 480-F wick Ave., Toront o4,Can. 





GO INTO COLONIAL RUG WEAVING 
and make big mo: at home. Wonderful 
opportunity. New low prices on UNION 

Send for LOOM 


BOOK and special Free Rug offer 
Union Loom Works, 368 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 












A Pig in the Parlor 


by Marguerite Gode 


ATCHES and Cream Puff and 
Po little Wag sat with their heads 

close together on a dewy bright 
morning in early May. What they were 
talking about might have remained a 
mystery forever if the words had not 
fallen and scratched themselves deeply 
into a stone nearby. 

“Why is it,’’ asked Wag sadly, “you 
never hear of a pig in the parlor? Cats 
and puppies—always, birds—sometimes, 
but pink pigs—never. Yet I can do twice 
as many tricks as our friend Patches (tho 
he is a smart puppy) and wear a blue rib- 
bon bow as becomingly as you, dear 
Cream Puff.”’ 

Cream Puff nodded and, kittenlike, be- 
gan to wash her silky, turned-up nose. 
“It must be dreadful not to be a pet,’’ she 
purred. “Perhaps Patches and I can 
think of a way to help you.” 

“Why not ask the old Pet Man?” 
barked the pup. “Here he comes now, 
and if a guess is true his basket is heavy 
with a pet of some kind on its way to a 
new home.”’ The gay little kitten and the 
sad little pig turned to see the old fellow 
trudging up the sun-checkered street. 
Every now and then he set the hamper 
down on the sidewalk to ease his tired 
back. 

““Good-by!”’ cried Wag. “I’m off to be 
a pet,’’ and away he scampered to catch 
up with the old man’s shadow as it rested 
around the corner of another street. 

How it all happened so quickly no one 
ever knew. Out of the basket rolled two 
fluffy little poodle dogs and into the bas- 
ket popped a pink little pig. Patches and 
Cream Puff were speechless. They could 
neither bark nor mew as they saw their 
friend carried away on the back of the 
unsuspecting Pet Man. So they 
pitty-pattered and paddy-tip-toed at 
a safe distance behind until they 
came to a big stone house on the 
edge of a posy-ringed park. A tall 
man in uniform answered the bell. 

“Mrs. Hitcheock’s pets, sir,’ ex- 
plained the old Pet Man as he handed 
the hamper thru the door. 

“Mrs. Hitcheock’s pets, ma’am,”’ 
caroled the butler as he lifted the 
basket thru another door into a room 
where six ladies were sipping tea. 


Holds a Whole Menagerie! 


Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


“How elegant,”’ cried the most beauti- 
ful one. “Those are my new French- 
poodle twins. Open the hamper, James, 
and let us take a peep at the cunning 
things.’’ James bowed smilingly and 
lifted the lid. From the depths of delicate 
blue satin poked a saucy head. It was 
Wag. Dear, foolish, hopeful little Wag. 

“Horrors, a pig!’ cried Mrs. Hitchcock. 

‘A pig! A pink pig!”’ shrieked the others. 
“Whoever heard of a pig in an overstuffed 
parlor?” 

“Out with you,” cried James as he 
chased poor frightened Wag about the 
room. “Out with you—Shoo! Seat! Scat! 
Boo!” Round and round and round they 
went. (Wag was so excited he couldn’t 
find the door.) Tea cart and tables— 
teacups and teaspoons and lovely ladies 
clittered and clattered and were upset to 
the floor. Suddenly Wag spied the door, 
and in a twinklet he was on the other side 
of it. There he found Patches and Cream 
Puff looking round-eyed and expectant. 

“What happened?”’ they asked in one 
breath, and “Do you like being a pet?” 
they asked in the other. But the pink pig 
was too far away to answer either ques- 
tion. He was hastily trotting home to 
Piggywig Gee House, where there were 
no parlors nor lovely ladies, and only 
Chirpie, the wooden bird who lives on 
the roof-top for a pet. 


Spysu’s Zesi 


[This is an anagram-puzzle poem. Try 
to make words of the jumbled letters. 
Then look on the next page.| 


A ewe iytn laslm tlteil act neo ayd 

etWn tou ot het nbra orf a apn ni eth 
yah; 

tuB eh aws cuhs a ehgu glera egtar 
igb smeuo 


eH tefl ’ulodwt eb frase ot plsee ni 
het shuoe. 











LIVE in the Northwoods of Wiscon- 

sin in a log cabin. Last spring I found 
a baby crow. He is a great pet. His 
name is Teddy and he will come when I 
call him. He is a very clean bird. He 
would take a bath three or four times a 
day even in zero weather if I allowed 
him to. He likes to play with my small toy 
auto and pulls it around on a string. He 
sits on the back of my mother’s rocking 
chair and takes her comb out of her hair. 
He eats with our little dog, and she does 
not bite him. 

Teddy had a very great adventure last 
fall. When hé was walking around in 
our back yard a hawk swooped down and 
picked him up, carried him out as far as 
our barn, and dropped him on a pile of 
logs. Squawking for dear life, Teddy 
brought my father and me to his rescue. 
—Jack Miller, (13 years old), Wisconsin. 


“Squiffy” 


D>F4R Boys and Girls: I am a little 

green turtle. You could easily cover 
me up with a half-dollar. I am a peculiar 
shade of green, with a red spot back of 
each ear. My stomach is yellow with 
black spots. Frances’ friends say they 
like me. 

Before Frances bought me last Septem- 
ber, I was living with my comrades in 
a pet shop in Washington, D. C. Her 
sister also bought a turtle. They carried 
us to a house where another turtle was 
in a white bowl. He told us his name 
was ‘Peepers’? and asked me mine. I 
didn’t know then, but later Frances told 
me it was “Squiffy.” 

In a few days they brought us down 
here to Tennessee, and Frances gave me a 
green bowl and a lot of pretty colored 
rocks. She carried me to school one day, 
and many boys and girls touched me. 
One boy tried to scare some girls 
with me, but hescared me most of all. 
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By the way, Santa Claus didn’t 
forget me. He brought me a big, 
pretty shell. Frances said it came 
from Florida. I don’t know where 
that is, but I guess you do. Good-by, 
“Squiffy.” (As dictated to Frances 
Gordon, 13 years old, Tennessee.) 


| What do you read? I like “Betty 
of the Consulate,” by Lydia J. 
Trowbridge, and V. M. Hillyer’s 
“A Child’s Geography of the 
World.”’—Louise. | 
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me. 


I. have the cut-est lit-tle zoo, All bears and lions and ti-gers too, And 


Animal Crackers 


> Linn Moore Miller 


of -ten when theres compan-y , I have an el-e- phant for tea 


HEN we made a quest 
Of the Pleasure Chest, 
There tumbled forth this tune. 
Please write me a letter 
To let me know whether 
You'd like another song soon! 
—Louise. 


You Cant Eat Paper 


ARY LOUISE, her chum Bobby, 
and I simply had a circus. “Silly,” 
is what Mary Louise called it. This is 
her word for anything comical. Mary 
Louise and Bobby were lyiig prone on 
the floor, heels in the air al elbows 
sharply denting the rug. -They were 
slowly turning the pages of Mary 
Louise’s new animal book, discussing 
each bright picture. 
“H’m,” gurgled Mary Louise, scroug- 
ing her head down into the book as if to 


take a bite. “Funny, fat poodle. Good 
enough to eat!’’ 
umph,” scorned Bobby. ‘Can't 


eat paper, J bet you.” 

And then the idea came, in a quick 
way. I went to the kitchen and put 
four eggs in a saucepan, pouring enough 
cold water over to cover them. I set the 
pan on the stove, brought the water and 
eggs to a boil, and let them cook 10 min- 
utes. “Mary Louise,” I called. “Bring 
your book out; we’ll make some animals 
you can eat.” 

“Goody,”’ she cried. 

“How?” queried Bobby. 

And here is how: (The artist has drawn 
pictures of the animals at the bottom of 
this page.) When the eggs were hard- 
cooked, Mary Louise set the saucepan 
on the worktable, and she and Bobby 
removed one egg from the water at a 
time, peeling it and shaping it, while 
very warm, to resemble the body of the 
particular animal they were copying from 
the picture book. To complete the ani- 
mals they found they needed a bunch of 
red radishes, a bunch of celery, 2 raw 
carrots, a marshmallow, some nutmeats, 
and a few raisins. 

They started with a girafle, the fun- 
niest of all. The hard-cooked egg was 
used for the body and strips of raw car- 
rot, cut the proper lengths, made the 





VERSE FROM “THE MUSIC HOUR” SONG BOOK 


neck, legs, and tail. A radish was stuck 
on the carrot-neck for a head. (They 
followed the giraffe picture in the animal 
book very carefully.) The ears, cut from 
pieces of radish, were slipped into slits 
cut in the head. The eyes, which were 
bits of raisins, were pressed into tiny 
holes cut in the radish-head, and a little 
of the red peel was removed from the 
radish-head to leave a white mouth. (His 
yellow spots were of vegetable coloring.) 

The bear they fashioned behaved best 
when sitting down. The hard-cooked egg, 
which made the body, was flattened at 
both ends while the egg was still warm. 
The radish-head was fastened on with a 
half-toothpick. Bits of raisins were in- 
serted for eyes, as with the giraffe, and a 
piece of radish was fastened on with a bit 
of toothpick to resemble a bear's nose. 
Small pieces of celery were used for the 
arms and legs. 

Since the pig’s legs are short, celery 
does for them, too. Of course, the egg 
makes the body and head. They used a 
fourth of a nutmeat for the snout, bits 
of nutmeats for the ears, and tiny pieces 
of raisins for the eyes. And then I helped 
them with the tail. It was just a tiny curl 
of celery. If a thin piece of celery is 
soaked in ice water, it will curl. 

Mary Louise suggests that in making 
the duck you use a pecan meat for the 
bill and celery (curled in cold water) for 
the tail. Give him carrot legs. Then ar- 
range the animals on “Celery Island.” 
This is a platter covered with lettuce 
leaves and planted with celery trees, 
which are small stalks of celery stuck 
into boiled carrots, cut to resemble flower 
pots.—Mary Louise’s Mother. 


Pussy’s Size 
[Look on page 126 for the puzzle. | 


A wee tiny small little cat one day 

Went out to the barn for a nap in the 
hay. 

But he saw such a huge large great big 
mouse 

He felt ’twould be safer to sleep in the 
house.—E. G. B. 


Remember, May 12 is Mother’s Day 






































































A UNIVERSAL 


Motor - Driven - Brush 
Vacuum Cleaner 


For only $3 €) 50 


O ordinary cleaner is this—you can 
spend nearly twice as much for 
others and still not own a more efficient 
or more serviceable cleaner than the 
UNIVERSAL. Its design is ultra- 
modern, incorporating the safest, fastest 
and most effective home vacuum clean- 
ing methods so far perfected. 


—A triple vibrating-whisking- 
sucking action, resulting from a 
scientifically designed rotary brush 
working in unison with an extra 
powerful suction, swoops up every 

article of dirt from rote to 
acking—instantly, without harm- 
ing your rug. 


—lIt restores the original sheen to the 
nap, making aclean rug look itspart. 


—Oilless ball-bearing movement 
throughout eliminates danger of 
grease spots and insures quiet 
operation after years of service. 


—It is unconditionally guaranteed, 
like all UNIVERSAL Household 
Appliances, to give you perfect 
satisfaction. 


Permic your nearest UNIVERSAL Cleaner 
Dealer to show you this extraordinary cleaner 
and explain in detail the many other ways it 
will give you superior cleaning service—at a 
price you can well afford, with easy payments. 
For the names of UNIVERSAL Cleaner 
Dealers in your community, write Dept. BS5. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn. 


‘UNIVERSAL 





See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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Now you can enjoy 


RUNNING WATER 
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ce of dependable 
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Deming Water 
now have pure, figsh running water 
from a faucet—fr kitchen, bath, 
car-washing or lawn sprinkling. 
Today, you can b y a Deming System 
of the bighese quality, at your con- 

eae for 


only 


70 


| F.0.B. Salem, Onto 


“DEMING MARVEL” 


Direct Water System \for Shallow Wells. 


For_use where reservg ieorage is not desired. 
Self-starting, self-stapping, self-lubricating, 
self-priming. Weight, 140 Ibs. Capacity , 
265 gallons per hdar. Price $70, F. O. 
alem Ohio. 
Staunch, cineldpeh trouble-free — 
Deming Systemsipre designed to be 
\pyt in an forgotten. Year after year» 
deliver more gallons per 


geoiar 
ed than Pte system made 
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tities, and 
w-priced. 






THE DEMING CO.: Salem, 0. 
Yes, you can send me the Deming 
Water System Booklets. No obli- 
gation, of course. 
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Street 





Town State 




















A LOVELY LAWN 


The beauty of the landscape is more 
fully revealed by a lovely lawn. There- 
fore your lawn should be close-crop 
and lend velvety by the fine work of 
the Moto-Mower. 
Moto-Mower is made in 18-inch, 21-inch 
and 27-inch widths. One of these will 
just meet your needs at a price you can 
afford. Ask for the catalog. 
THE MOTO-MOWER CO., DETROIT 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send catalog to: 











i at Wat Sa Ne e 
12 ROSE BUSHES $5 tesa 


high trade nursery stock we offer for a limited time 
Send for F REE money-saving catalog 
Rockfall Nursery Co., Dept. K, Rockfall, Conn. 














You Can Build a 
Brookside Garden 


[Continued from page 27 | 


the far end just about a fourth of an 
inch lower than the rest of the rim and 
let the pool spill over into a little 
swampy area. At the far end of the 
marshy area dig a pit about four feet 
in diameter and four or five feet deep 
and fill it to within six inches of the 
top with old brickbats, broken con- 
crete, and so forth, and cover over 
with soil. The surplus water from our 
marshy area drains into this pit and 
eventually seeps away to irrigate the 
trees nearby. Elms and willows par- 
ticularly relish this subirrigation. 


poe small pools such as are de- 
scribed in this article, limit the 
planting to not more than a third of 
the circumference and to the smaller- 
growing kinds, such as Eulalia gracil- 
ima, spiderwort, Japanese Iris, Astil- 
be davidi, Iris pseudacorus, and man 
little native plants which you will 
find growing along the banks of local 
ponds. If it is not possible to provide 
wet spots for real waterside planting, 
some plants, such as Siberian Iris 
dwarf Pennisetum, Hemerocallis, and 
Eulalia gracillima, have a reedlike 
type of foliage which serves for effect, 
for they do not require soil that is 
actually wet. 

Before carrying home a single rock 
for this brook-and-rock-garden com- 
bination, start out afield with old 
clothes, a bit of lunch, and an humble 
spirit, willing to learn from direct 
observation some of the ways of 
Nature. 

Notice in general the kind of rock 
which occurs naturally in your lo- 
cality. If you live in a district where 
it is not plentiful, it may be necessary 
to go quite a distance to find places 
where the erosion of the ages has ex- 
posed ledges on pastured hillsides or 
along water-worn stream beds. You 
will soon observe that Nature rarely 
deposits more than one kind of rock 
at the same place. The conditions 
preclude the possibility of there bein 
granite, limestone, and shale all mixe 
together. For this reason the rock 
garden that attempts to be a geologi- 
cal museum with all kinds of rock 
represented is hopelessly doomed to 
a freakish, unnatural appearance. 

Another of the most obvious points 
observed is that the various kinds of 
rock have a typical grain, or strata, 
that dictates to quite a degree the 
shapes to which they wear and the 
groupings in which they lie. In some 
localities limestone, for instance, has 
a principal horizontal grain but a less 
vertical grain, causing the rock, as it 
breaks down under weathering, to fall 
into square or oblong sha Other 
limestone shows the tendency to split 
off into flakes or thin slabs tapering 
in all directions to a thin edge. It is 
ideal for informal ledgy formations 
with hidden springs, such as we are 
discussing, oozing from the horizontal 
interstices. When using this kind of 
rock do not make the mistake of t 
ing to introduce vertical or steeply 
sloping places. “The shadows pro- 
duced by the overhanging parts will 
give interest to the effect. Make the 
most of this. 

Flatly rounded sandstones and the 
still more round granite niggerheads 
of pF agp origin are somewhat more 

ult to group naturally, but it 
helps to remember that the glacial 
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Burn YourGARBAGE 
TUTEA AU) bho) RL 


BN )/ 


Waste ey 
SNCINERAEEZ 


Now you may do away with the old-fashioned, 
unsanitary garbage can also fire hazard from 
rubbish, at no operating cost. 

“Genico” incinerator serves as a safe, sanitary 
receptacie and means for disposal of garbage 
and rubbish without need 
of gas. 

Deposit garbage and 
rubbish in the ‘‘Genico” 
just as they originate 
from day to day. When 
filled, merely light con- 
tents at top with a match 
—no further attention 
required. No odor during 
filling or burning period. 
Burns from top downward 
—nothing to get out of 
order—lasts a life time. 
Made of special steel plate 
and castings— capacity 2 
bushels—c ompact and 
beautiful in appearance. 
Sold by oii burner, home util- 
w dealers and aa. 

rite for booklet 








General Incinerator Company 
1020 Gaskill Road 


Alliance, Ohio, U. S. A. 


TAJ 
GAZING 
GLOBE 


Like mirror pools of the Taj 
Mahal is this lovely globe. 

Exclusive feature enables one 
to secure globe on pedestal, safe in 
wind. Sealed tip protects mirrored 
surface from deterioration. 








“Eastern Prince’—12” with 
pedestal, $15.00. Globe only, 
$8.00 F.O.B. Millville, N.J. Other 
sizes, Send for free catalogue. 


FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 
7 E. 42nd St., New York City 








Gpvo All-Year- Around 


Steel Flower Box 
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BUY NOW—Select from 
New 1930 Free Catalog of Rare California-bred 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 
Dahlia Seed. Write Today 
Carl Salbach 


Originator and Grower 
659 Woodmont Ave. - - Berkeley, Calif. 
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force which carried them down 
brought stones of all sizes, and they 
look more natural in the rock en 
when a few big ones are nestled in 
among the medium-size ones, with 
plenty of small ones down to gravel 
sizes thrown in. 

Rock is heavy, and as it lies for so 
many years of rain, frost, and erosion 
it gradually settles down in the soil 
to a natural, comfortable-looking po- 
sition. At least one-third of the rock 
should be underground. 

When you have selected the right 
kind of rock for your own miniature 
stream, map out its course and embed 
the rocks carefully where they would 
naturally occur. It may be possible 
for you to use as a model some small 
natural watercourse in your own lo- 
eality. If this part of the job is well 
done, plantings such as have been 
suggested will complete a picture of 
which any gardener may “ proud. 

More pf more attention is being 
paid to night-time lighting effects in 
the garden. [| Editor’s Note: 
“The Friendly Lights of the Garden,” 
on page 28 of this issue. } 


An Old Book Taught 
Me About Del- 
phiniums 
[Continued from page 21] 


shallow drills running from front to 
back of box or frames about 2 inches 
apart. Sift a light covering of leaf- 
mold over the seeds and cover lightly 
with fine peatmoss that has had 1 
tablespoonful of wood ashes mixed 
with it. Place the box in a shaded 
coldframe. (My frame is under an old 
apple tree), Be sure to keep it moist 
and cover the frame in bad weather. 
Always take care that the air can cir- 
culate freely. 

In 10 to 20 days the seedlings 
should appear. Now watch for slugs 
and snails. A little powdered lime or 
soot sprinkled over the ground around 
the plants will keep the wretches at a 
distance. But the seedlings cannot 
stand an excessive amount of lime or 
soot. 

When the third leaves appear the 
box should be moved into another 
coldframe, this time in the full sun, 
and there, as a well-known grower 
says, “let the sun and wind do their 
work.” Shade is important during the 
germination of seeds, and the sun is 
just as important to the young plants 
after the third leaves appear. 

Let the little plants remain in the 
boxes over winter. It is wise to sprin- 
kle a little more peat around them in 
the late fall. Cover with sash. It is 
necessary that the air circulate freely, 
so tilt the sash a bit. Prepare the soil 
in the autumn for spring planting. 
Select ground where the soil is not 
likely to become water-logged, as that 
condition means sure death to del- 
a Cover the soil first with a 

eavy coat of lime, then a coat of cow 
manure and coal ashes. This should 
be spaded deeply. Leave as rough as 
possible from digging time in the 
autumn until just prior to planting 
time in the spring. Autumn planting 
and water standing over the plants 
has killed more delphiniums than 
disease or cold. When the surface is 
fairly dry in the spring, give a liberal 
top ng of coal ashes. Break 
down the clods and work in the top 
dressing with a short-tined fork. 





Real Garden Help 
For Hardy Plant Lovers 


Every year we help hun- 
dreds with their planting 
roblems. Why don’t you 
t us help you? Costs you 
nothing. May save you much. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 














































Y asking us, you will 

be getting dependable 
help from the largest Hardy 
Plant Nursery in the coun- 
try. We shipped over 4 mil- 
lion plants last year. That’s 
how big we are. All plants 
field grown, sturdy stock, 
blooming the first year in 
your garden. Need no cod- 
dling. Send for our Hardy 
Plant Catalog. Tell us what 
your problems are. We'll 

elp you solve them. 








20 Fine First Year Regal Lily Bulbs $1.00 


Fe Sr Bang ets emt 


fine named Cannas, inbi 


SHILOH GARDENS, P.O. Box 650, OMAHA, 











A Rose Petal Complexion 2?" \«<:.m 


your skin? Try FRALIA delightful antiseptic 
Quaint you with them, we will se 
t, little overnight vanity bex fitted with a recular 75 cent jar of 
Epete Rouge and overnight jars of “Cleansing Cream and Skin 


De Vi Cc and Depilatory. 
HELES MILLER NOYES Fralla Totlctrics CARTHAGE, ILL. 


See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
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4h 
WonDER PAPER 


Two women—each woman with three jobs to 
do—to dust, clean, and then polish! And NOW 
they can do all at ryt wy EF quic’ uly, 
with this latest product of The World’s Model 
Paper Mill—CP The Wonder Paper that dusts, 
cleans and polishes—all at once. 

Use it daily on the dullest, grimiest surface— 
in home, office, and school! CP Paper makes 
very light work of all dusting, cleaning and 
polishing. It is soft and fine in texture and will 
not scratch. Just wad a piece to fit your hand— 
dust, clean, and polish and then throw it away. 
So handy, sanitary, and quick to use. 

Learn how CP Ki | bap ven. try a roll— 
25 yds. onl z. ate uth Coast States 
and a Missouri, 60c). 
, A money back if not 
fully satisfied. If your 
dealer can- 
not sapvly 
you, we wil 
postpaid, 
and iedude, 
Free, a Mir- 
acle Paper 
4 Dish Rag and 
some interesting 
ounaien of KVP Papers 
for you and your friends. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 














KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE SARC RAENET co. 


Kalamazoo, Michiga 


Mfg. World-Famous Food Seetmetion Papers 





Dormeyer 


Slectric Food Mixer 
MakesCooking an Art 
loan of a Drudgery 


This powerful, all- 
purpose electric 
mixer saves 1/2 to 
9/10 the time and 
all the drudgery of 
whipping, beating, 
stirring, mixing. Im- 
roves cooking by its 
thoroughness. Speed 
easily controlled for 
light or heavy mixing. 







The Dormeyerconven- 
iently stands alone. 
Compact and light to 
handle. Paddles easily 
| washed. As beautifulas 


ay) silverware. Guaranteed 

*# electrically and mechani- 

cally. The price of the 

sturdy Dormeyer is only 

$24.50 (Denver West $25)—only a fraction that 

of larger, non-portable machines, yet it mixes 

as fast and as thorough. We can also supply 

the old and reliable Junior model at $20, 
(Denver West, $20.50). 

If not at dealers, write for interesting folder, 


ar F. DORMEYER ‘MFG. CO., Dept BG 





I 2640 Greenview Avenue, Chi 

! Please send folder describing the New Im- 
; proved Dormeyer Mixer. 
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When planting the young plants 
scoop out a 1-foot hole and work into 
it a good handful of bonemeal. Put a 
little more soil in the hole, pour some 
water in, and set the plant. After the 
planting is finished mulch with peat- 
moss and give a liberal coating of 
wood ashes. 

The correct time to begin feeding 
with concentrated fertilizer is when 
the flower spikes are seen to be rising. 
Do not feed delphiniums after the end 
of August. To do so simply encour- 
ages a sappy autumn growth which 
will make the plants unfit to undergo 
the trials of winter. 

About the first of December cover 
the crowns of the plants with coal 
ashes. The following spring dig in the 
coal ashes, mulch with peatmoss, and 
sprinkle on the wood ashes. When the 
flower stalks begin to rise dig a shal- 
low, circular channel around the 
plant 1 foot from the stem. Work in 
the channel a good handful of bone- 
meal, a little lime, a spoonful of sul- 
phur, and cover. If the flower stalks 
are wanted for exhibition, the trench 
should be 1 foot around the stem, 6 
inches wide, and 4 inches deep. Put 
coarse peatmoss in the trench and 
pour liquid cow manure into it. When 
the peatmoss becomes matted and 
compressed, loosen the surface with a 
fork. Allow the trench to absorb the 
moisture before applying more liquid. 


HERE are two methods of del- 

phinium propagation: division of 
largeclumpsandcuttings. In England, 
when the flowers are grown for exhi- 
bition, cuttings are given the prefer- 
ence. A root that is to be divided 
should be lifted with care so that the 
fibrous roots may not be torn. Wash 
away the soil by directing a strong jet 
of water from a hose upon it. i 
eee a strong knife perpendicularly 
»etween the crowns and exerting pres- 
sure the heart will be severed and the 
crowns will come asunder with some 
of the fibrous roots attached. Paint 
the cut edges with a brush dipped in 
powdered lime. 

Of course, the time to propagate 
delphiniums, either by cuttings or 
division, is in the spring. 

To propagate by cuttings (the best 
way) watch the shoots as they come 
up. Make your cuttings just as they 
are about to break into leaf. They 
should not be less than 3 inches in 
length or over 4. Clear away the soil 
from around the crown of the plant, 
insert a small-bladed, sharp knife at 
the base of a shoot, cutting deeply 
enough to sever a shallow rim of the 
rootstock, making what is known as a 
heel. Dip at once in powdered char- 
coal to prevent bleeding. These cut- 
tings may be inserted singly in tiny 
flower pots, using sand and a little 
peat dust in the pots (1 part peat dust 
to 8 of sand), but I prefer planting 
cuttings in their permanent bed. 
Then | cover the cutting with an old 
glass jar (just as for rose cuttings), 
pressing the jar down tight. Remove 
the jars in 4 weeks and treat the cut- 
tings as the seedlings were treated. 

Last but not least, a health rule 
for your delphiniums, which is that 
the soil must be kept light so the 
roots may breathe. In heavy, cold 
soils a black-rot fungus often appears 
on the base of. the stems, which if 
neglected penetrates to the crown of 
the plants and causes decay of the 
rootstock. A little bit of powdered 
charcoal, lime, and powdered tobacco 
dust mixed together and worked 
around the stems is an excellent pre- 
caution against most fungus diseases. 
























Superlative 


TULIPS 


We specialize in the 
importation of the 
choicest Dutch bulbs 
for discriminating 
amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. Re- 
cognized favorites, 
also judicious selec- 
tions of new and rare 
beauty, at unusually 
low prices for tulips 
of highest quality. 


They are All in Our New 


CATALOG 


Which We Should Like to 
Send You. Please address 


ilome Office New York Office 
Cheswick, Pa. 111 Broad St. 


Gardens at Cheswick, Pa. 


Sehenley 
Gardens'« 
GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 




























IRD BATHS 


Jars ,Vases 
‘Sun Dials, Gazing Globes 
Benches et... —> 


The lovely garden or rest- 
ful sunroom becomes even 
more attractive by the skill- 
ful use of Galloway Pottery 


Send for Catalog 











3202 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Boz and Basket 
Factory tn the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co, Bex 105, 


and 
Baskets 
Write for our 





Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 





New Albany, Indiana 











A Book about 


sent free to gardeners who want 
complete, intelligible descriptions of 
new varieties. Lists a careful selec- 
tion of standard iris including the 
famous Williamson originations. 


The Lon@field Iris Farm 
Bluffton, Indiana 





















Runs 
stall it yourself. Wiring, Fixtures 
and Lamps for 7 rooms, $17.50. 
Also larger models D.C. or A. €. 
Write for circular. D. W. ONAN & 
SONS, 123 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ANYWHERE Kia 
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Complete 110-volt Electric 
2 Hon Bw: 9 Cem Light Plant. Ideal forfarms, 
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Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 29] 


and twenty-five feet long. This was 
all the space I could spare for straw- 
berries, since I wanted so many other 
things, both vegetables and flowers. 
But if I could only beat the birds 
this little patch would furnish enough 
to supply our table. 

In past years I had tried various 
forms of scarecrows, but the hungri- 
est birds perched upon them only to 
spy out the most luscious berries. 

hen I tried diminutive windmills 
of various sorts, but the birds seemed 
to like their music and feared their 
whirling motions no more than sway- 
ing branches or fluttering leaves. 

More effective than either of the 
foregoing was the spreading of light 
cloths on the plants themselves, but 
this took a lot of cloth, made consid- 
erable work, and very often the care- 
fully placed cloths were blown off by 
the wind when they were most 
needed. 

Just in the nick of time for my little 
patch, some article in Better Homes 
and Gardens—I forget which one now 
—suggested to me the most effective 
plan I have tried. 

In my cellar I found some thin 
boards, 10 inches wide and of various 
lengths, upon which I had designs for 
kindling. With these set on edge and 
firmly staked, I surrounded my little 
5 x 25-foot bed, and across the mid- 
dle, from end to end, stretched cheese- 
cloth about a yard wide, drawing it 
fairly tight and, with stakes at the 
four corners, fastened it 6 to 8 inches 
above the berry plants. . 

This simple arrangement rid my 
atch of birds and we had all the 
yerries we could use. Birds do not 
light in the center of small straw- 
berry patches but steal into them 
from the sides. This the boards effec- 
tively stopped. Birds also hesitate 
to get endar things that are strange 
to them, especially if the way of 
escape is not clear, and the cheese- 
cloth covering, which was nearly al- 
ways kept in motion by the wind, 
effectively discouraged them from 
hopping over the boards.—Craig 8. 
Thoms, Vermillion, South Dakota. 


Platycodons 


ATCH out for your Platycodon! 
¥ This charming and dainty per- 
ennial, rarely found in gardens 


A new home at Spillville, 
Towa. Built for C. J. Andera 











































SAY IT WITH 
FLOWERS 


FLOWERS 


MER A 
jivesear LECTURES 


Landscape Gardening and Design 


HIS interesting and very practical illus- 

trated lecture presents comprehensively 
many features often overlookedi n the planting 
and beautification of the home grounds. Beau- 
tifully colored, carefully selected illustrations 
present the splendid results to be obtained thru 
the application of proper landscaping principles 
—foundation planting, flower and rock gardens, 
lily pools and ponds, planting of trees, shrubs, 
and vines, perennial borders, and the artistic 
arrangement of garden furniture. 


Thruout the Year With Bulbs 


HIS beautifully illustrated lecture, prepared 

by Professor Alfred C. Hottes, associate 
editor of Better Homes and Gardens, will intro- 
duce new bulbs to you and your club members, 
and will renew your acquaintance with old 
bulb friends as well. This practical and helpful 
lecture covers the care of bulbs thoroly—plant- 
ing and care digging and storing, forcing for late winter flowers, hardy bul’.s for fall 
planiing, bulbs as house plants, and bulbs requiring unusual methods of culture. 
Your club will enjoy this story about bulbs. 















































-— RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY -—-————— — 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send meinformation as to how I may secure the lecture checked below without actual cost. 
O Thruout the Year With Bulbs O Landscape Gardening and Design 
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See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 









MODERN HOMES 
at Wholesale Priees! 


Choose from 100 prize designs—4 to 8 rooms. 
Wood, brick or stucco. We furnish materials of high- 
est quality—direct from Mills-to-you. No extras! 
Material Plan-Cut (machine-sawed at mill) saves ¥ 
labor cost—18% material waste. Makes tighter, 
warmer,sturdier home. More comfort-less housework 

Get modern features: Warm Quilt insulation (saves 

14 fuel bills); Hardwood Floors; Built-in Kitchen 
Cases, Linen Closets, Ironing Boards, Clothes Chutes, 
Fireplaces, Phone Nooks, etc.; Colorful Kitchens. 

With Plan-Cut Materials, Easy-to-follow plans, Com- 
plete Instructions, you can build your own home and 
save $500 to $2000. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Back. Before you rent, buy, build or modernize— 


Get FREE Book 
100 Heme Plans 







and 
Garages. 5000 
ry 90 
Poultry Y pein Building 
$51 up Material 


Plan-Cut Materials. Bargains 
Easy to build. Save . F 
one-third. Write— 


Gordon-VanTine| 


Specialistsin Home Building Since 
°741990 Case St., Daveuport, lone 





Name 
Address = 
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x th and the great Pacific Northwest 


ene The Cuarmen Lanp 
offer you this: Scenic wonders unrivaled— 


mountains, forests, lakes, streams—fishing, hunt- 
ing, golfing, bathing. boating— metropolitan 
comforts—fine highwa ys—coolness, (summer aver- 
age, 62°). Send for this booklet. You can include 
California in your trip at little extra fare. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Room 78, Seattle, Washington 
Please send me, FREE, your illustrated booklet. 
Name _ 


Address wif 
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now, is very slow to start in the 
spring, and when it does break the 
surface of the ground it grows quite 
slowly at first. Its round-headed 
— of tightly wrap leaves are 
almost the color of the soil. The 
should always be encircled wit 
stakes in the fall or they will almost 
certainly be hoed up before they can 
be identified. I lost my finest clump 
in this way. 

The Campanula has similar prob- 
lems. It is a difficult thing to decide 
whether it is prettier in bud or in 
blossom. Its buds are miniature bal- 
loons, waving on slender stems in 
every passing breeze; its flowers are 
the most perfect stars we have in the 
garden. A very dainty lady in both 
looks and manner, but please be very 
careful lest you behead her while she 
is just stirring from her winter's 
sleep.—Mrs. Lois E. Rowe, Wells, 
Maine. 


How to Read 


KNOW that you are always look- 

ing for ways to make your maga- 
zine more useful to your readers, so 
I think this idea may be helpful to 
many of them. 

Every issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens is just a little different and 
caters to a season of its own. As I 
read I mark the articles that are 
specifically useful to me and write 
the title and page on the cover. Many 
suggestions cannot be used immedi- 
ately, but next season perhaps they 
will be just what I need. 

I have magazines for four years 
back now on hand. Each month I 
read the current issue, then get the 
issue for the same months of other 
years and read them, too. I look over 
the marked articles, refresh my mind 
on useful points, and invariably adopt 
some of these ost poned suggestions. 
This practice has doubled the value 
of your magazine to me.—F. A., Oak 
Park, Illinois. 





Spring Borders 


LOVE my jonquil borders while in 

bloom, but I grow impatient for 
foliage to die afterwards, having al- 
ways been told it is not good to cut 
the tops until they are quite dead and 
brown. So I have set rows of dusty- 
miller, one to front and one to rear of 
the jonquils, and when the blooming 
season is past and they begin to top- 
ple over, twist the jonquil tops to- 
gether lightly and lay them down, 
placing stones at intervals if neces- 
sary to hold them in place, and pull 
branches of dusty-miller over them. 
The roll of green is not unsightly 
when sortie covered with gray 
foliage of other plants, and when dead 
and brown can be easily removed, 
leaving an attractive border of the 
dusty-miller only.—Mrs. W. P. Do- 
zier, Thomson, Georgia. 


Cutting Sod 


K Gomet other day my neighbor was 
cutting a straight edge on her 
lawn between the grass and a flower 
border. She drove a stake at each 
end of the border, then fastened a 
1 x 4 back of the stakes for a gauge. 
It was then very easy for her to take 
her spade, cut the sod off evenly, ond 
secure a straight edge of turf flanking 
the flowers. I am telling this, as it 
may help someone else.—Mrs. M. 
Bacon, Steilacoom, Washington. 






The automatic self-sharpening device 
makes ey lawn mowers always cut 
sharp and keen. And it saves sharpen- 
pg ont. But, this is just one of the 
Eclipse features. There are fourteen 
of them—the patented “ neck”’ 
bar adjustment Pvhich enables you to 
instantly set the blade, without tools, 
by a slight turn on a simple thumb 
nut, is another. Ask your hardware 
ealer to show you_the new Eclipse 
models. Learn how Eclipse engineers 
have made lawn mowing a speedier, 
easier and pleasant operation. 


THE ECLIPSE MACHINE Co. 
Prophetstown, III. 


Write for F REE book on 
the care of lawns. 


SELF - \ 
SHARPENING 


















SAVE SONG BIRDS 


With My 2-in-1 Bird Feeders , FREE FEED 
WITH 


bites Tse 2.505 


2: ye $5.50 an 


room Martin House $23.50. Pottery Bird Doth. 
27k inches high $8.75. i? ae Gas Sun Dial $6.01 
are ow jazing 
Padedtal $21.00. Sead for literature. 


Roderick Payne, Inc., “The Bird House Man” 
Box 300 Springfield, Ohio 













BLUE BIRD 
$2.00 
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uae We Write for for our free catalog of “‘Extri- 
strong’ Bulbs. Then order. We are eager to 


WATERLOO BULB FARMS, Waterloo, Iowa 














155 Startling New House Plans 


Just off the press. 

















The Naylor OF pranreSprayer 
saves much time work when spraying 
your fruit and flowers or when cleaning your 
car motor. Attach to hose and spray any in- 
secticide as easily as you water the garden. 
We Guarantee it to do as well as an expensive 
power outfit and will return your money if 

are not satisfied. Price $3.00 delivered. 
Free folder older telling when and what to spray. 
Naylor Mfg. Co., Dept. B. eens, ie8- 








HAND FORGED IRON WARE 
Hi Lgtehes. Knockers, Foot Scrapers, 
Kadioens, replace Equipment, ete. At Lowest 
Prices. hae or Interesting New Catalog. 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. A Asheville, N. Car. 
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PACHYSANDRA 


all ground covers, $1. vf ay BO 100, b O04 Oe 


Finest of 
Evergreens, Rhododendorons, Dap 
AMHERST NURSERIES - Amherst, Mass. 
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All germs...all dirt...swiftly 
FLUSHED away 


2 EBs ley 
XY, 7 i 
4 A agit 

















No toncer need the modern housewife 
perform that most unpleasant of all tasks 
—<scrubbing an unclean toilet bowl. 

Such a thing is old-fashioned now. 
Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, and 
watch the toilet grow spotless before your 
eyes—snow-white. And you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that this simple 
operation provides perfect sanitation, 
killing all germs, eliminating all odors, and 
reaching even to the hidden trap which 
no brush can touch. 

Free yourself from household drudgery. 
Sani-Flush is sold by grocery, drug and 
hardware stores in convenient punch-top 
cans, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also makers 
of Meto—a fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 
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CLEANS CLOSET 












OLD-FASHIONED 


HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


That Live Outdoors During Winter 
Will Bloom This Summer 


12 DELPHINIUMS or HARDY LARKSPURS—4 light blue, 
6 dark blue—$1.50 postpaid. 
HARDY LUPINES—4 each of blue, rose, white—$1.50 


post , 
FOXGLOVES—pink, purple, white in mixture—$1.50 
postpaid 


CAXTKRBURY BELIS—4 cach of blue, pink, white— 
d post, le 
COLUMBINES—4 each of pink, blue, yellow—$1.50 


pos q 
HARDY PHLOX—2 each of crimson, pink, rose, car- 
mine, lavender-pink, purple—$2.25 postpaid. 
PERENNIALS FOR ROCK GARDEN—12 distinct species 
—$1.50 postpaid. 
12 PERENNIALS FOR SHADY PLACES—12 distinct species 
—$1.50 postpaid. 
Send for free catalogue of 265 varieties of Hardy 
Flowers; Asters, Snapdragons, Zinnias, Pansies, Salvias, 
Petunias, ete. Roses, 8 H ° 
berry, Blackberry, Grape and other fruit plants; Aspar- 
agus, Cabbage, Tomato and other vegetable piants. 


HARRY S. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays, N. ¥. 
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Putting Color to 
Work for You 


{Continued from page 41] 


normal or standard color produces the 
various tints or lighter tones without 
changing the identity of the color. In 
the same way, black produces the 
shades or deeper tones. In fabrics, 
of course, this end is previously ef- 
fected in the dyes. In decoration, the 
presence of white woodwork, white 
curtains, other white objects, or white 
in the decorative patterns or devices, 
has virtually the same effect as an 
equal unbroken amount of white -4 
raising the key of the colors. Blac 
units in decoration have the opposite 
effect. Incidentally, it is worth point- 
ing out that a pure white wall is 
really white only in the highlights; 
elsewhere, thru the many different 
reflections it picks up, it displays a 
variety of colors. 

In the composition of a color scheme 
for a room it is necessary to have some 
one prevailing or predominating color 
if the composition is to have any co- 
herence or continuity. If there is no 

revailing color the composition will 

ack balance and be like a person of 
two minds, like a weathervane in a 
variable wind, or like a ship without a 
rudder. As a composition it will get 
nowhere and will convey only an im- 
»ression of unconvincing vagueness. 

n other words, there must be a color 
base or foundation on which to build, 
a body to incorporate the articulate 
features. 


HIS background for the color com- 

position is a matter of the first im- 
portance. Many people seem to fancy 
that a background or foundation color 
from which to build up the composi- 
tion must necessarily 4 neutral. As 
noted in the April article, where the 
nature of neutral colors was defined 
neutrality must not be confounded 
with a good foiling or background 
quality. And yet there is a great deal 
of confusion on this point, thanks to 
a too-common looseness in the use of 
terms. You constantly hear people 
speaking of neutral colors when they 
really mean quiet background colors, 
that is to say, colors that have a suit- 
able background or foiling quality 
against which other colors iad mov- 
able decorations employed in the 
scheme will appear to advantage. 

A great many colors that are by no 
means neutral are good background 
colors and possess excellent foiling 
qualities if properly managed. Most 
people take too restricted and timid 
a view of background possibilities. 
Let us glance at a few non-neutral 
colors on the score of appropriate- 
ness as backgrounds. Altho gold, 
silver, aluminum, and lead, being 
metals, cannot be strictly regarded as 
colors, their association is so close 
that they must be considered in con- 
junction with color. Their metallic 
quality, which gives them a position 
apart in the realm of color, has also 
endowed them with a partly neutral 
quality, since their warm and advanc- 
ing or cool and receding qualities are 
minimized and they do not affect the 
inherent qualities of colors juxtaposed 
to them. 

All of them, including gold, have 
the effect—in common with white— 
of heightening the brilliancy and 
raising the key of juxtaposed colors. 
All of them are foils. Gold is 
slightly warmer in its quality than 








See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 






RUNNING 
WATER 


under pressure 


at less than 
city water cost 


UNNING water! A full, 
steady stream at the turn 
of a faucet in your home or any- 
where on the premises. Don’t 
deprive yourself and your 
family of this modern necessity 
because you live beyond the wa- 
ter mains. A Fairbanks- Morse 
Home Water System will bring 
you “city water” convenience 
for only a few cents a week! 
So small is the cost of an F-M 
Home Water System compared 
Vial A with the drudgery it saves, the 
convenience it affords and the property 
value it adds, that the real extravagance 
is in going without it. 

No matter what type of power you need— 
no matter what the water supply—there is a 
guaranteed Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water 
System that will fill 
your needs exactly ... 
at a price youcan afford 
to pay. Easy terms, if 
desired. 

See your Fairbanks- 
Morse dealer or mail 
the coupon for a valu- 
able free book. Learn 
how easily you can in- 
stall this convenience 
and how little it will 
cost. ONLY $75 

Cash f. 0. b. factory 
F-M Electric Water System for 
shallow wells. 210 gal. ca ty. 
Complete with motor for eye 
alternating or direct current. 
Entirely self-contained and fully en- 


closed. Only $20 down. Balance easy 
terms. Also 420 gal. size at $107.50. 








Electric pump for deep wells 
Used where water must be lifted 
more than 22 feet vertically. Fur- 
nished with automatic control which 
turns pump on and off to keep con- 
@tant water supply without attention. 





Self-oiling deep well 


pump head 
Designed for pumping from 
driven, open or wells 
greater than 22 feet. Espes 
grea’ an : 
cially adaptable for general 
pumping service. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


ell = 
@ 
bell — 


Fairbanks, Morse &Co., t. S-5 
900 S. Wabash Ave., cago 
Send your FREE Home Water Serv- 
ice Book and Special Circular giv 
full details about the New F- 
Home Electric Water System. 















Name 














Address R.F.D 

Town Co. St. 

My source of water supply is: 
b Lake os ~ a 0 Stream 
O Deep Well 0 iow Well ()Cistern 


Have you electricity? 0D Yes 0 No J 
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GOOD COFFEE 


Charmingly Served 











In the NEW MODEL 


SILEX 


more decorative, less utilitarian, the modernized 
SILEX is lower, like modern furniture and motor- 
cars. Same approved scientific principle as your 
breakfast Silex. All glass, 
heatproof, makes pure clear 
coffee, free from metallic taste 
and harmful elements ordi- 
narily extracted by wrong 
boiling method. Anyone can 
make excellent coffee every 
time, the Silex way. 

The Silex Company, 

Dept. BG, Hartford, Conn. 

} Teli me how you make coffee 
\ the Silex way, with 










ELECTRICITY @as 
ALCOHOL (cheek one) 
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WET CELLARS MADE DRY 


from the Inside / 


Smooth-on No. 7 seals the cracks and porous 
spots in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry.— 
Easy to use, and can be applied from inside to wet or 
dry surfaces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, 
cisterns, ponds, fountains, ete. 

About 25 Ibs. required per 100 eq. ft. of surface. 
Instructions on package. 
Write for literature. 

Buy in 5-lb. can or 25 
or 100 Ib. keg from 
your dealer or from us. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 67, 570 Commur ‘paw Ave., 


Jersey City, N. J. 








No.7 No! 













PEACOCK DAHLIAS 


U9, DAHLTALAND,N.J. 
eee 6 Stier, $5.00 


By mail postpaid—Guaranteed to 
grow and give satisfaction. FREE 
—Our 1930 Catalague ‘‘ The World's 
Best Dahlias’’ sho me Pres. Hoover, 
Eliza London Shepard, Marie and five 
others in natural colors, with plain truth 
descriptions of King Midas, Robert E. Lee, 
: Kath. Charman, Gov. Larson and hundreds 
y of the Best, New and Standard varieties. 
The Leading Dahlia Catalogue. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARM 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 



























the other metals, but it cannot be 
called warm in the sense that colors 
are warm, and it is not advancing. It 
does not diminish the apparent size of 
a small room. Of gold, too, it should 
be added that a complete gold back- 
ground is quiet and stays in its place. 
A very little gold in decoration adds 
distinction and is likewise quiet. It is 
only when a medium amount of gold 
is used that it becomes noisy and vul- 
gar. This, indeed, is true of all the 
metals. With the strongly developed 
modern taste for metallic luster and 
reflections, gold, silver, lead, and 
aluminum backgrounds might well be 
more widely employed than they are. 

Red, like the metals, has the merit 
of quietness when used continuously 
over a large area, like the background 
of a whole room. No better instance 
of this could be asked than some of 
the old Italian rooms whose walls 
were completely hung with red vel- 
vet. By nature, red is warm and rich, 
but, in spite of its advancing tend- 
ency, in a large room it can make an 
admirable background. So, too, can 
blue; not only the slate-blue, so often 
seen in old Italian paintings and 
mosaics, but also deep lapis-lazuli 
blue. To be convinced of the rare 
foiling virtue of blue, you need only 
look at the flowers or the blooming 
shrubbery in a garden silhouetted 
against fhe blue sky. Not all blues 
are so accommodating, but slate-blue, 
the azure of the sky, and the deep, 
luminous blue of lapis-lazuli all make 
convincing backgrounds. One of the 
best tests of background excellence 
is not dull neutrality but the silhouet- 
ting or foiling value for objects or 
colors placed against it. . 

The technical neutrality of violet 
and green has already been mentioned, 
but true violet and green at their full 
strength most people would probably 
not find especially agreeable as back- 
grounds; to make them acceptable it 
is generally necessary to use them in 
their lighter tints. Curiously enough, 
in using light tints of neutral violet 
and green, many people do not seem 
to be aware of their neutrality and, 
tho appreciating their background ex- 
cellence, feel somehow as tho the 
were treading on forbidden ground. 
The grays very generally are good 
foils and backgrounds, but it is just 
as well to remember that very few of 
them are neutral, if you have a pre- 
possession for neutral backgrounds. 
Slate is also theoretically neutral and 
sage nearly so, but sage as a back- 
ground could scarcely have more than 
a limited popularity. [You will find it 
helpful at this time to refer to the 
color chart in the April issue, page 48.] 


N DETERMINING color com- 

binations there are various methods 
that can be pursued. If you wish to 
arrive at an harmonious combination 
of related colors you could adopt the 
course indicated in Fig. 3. Suppose you 
decide on plum as a prevailing color. 
You see by the diagram not only the 
related colors you can use in produc- 
ing harmony by analogy, but also the 
proportions in which those colors 
would appropriately occur. Thus 
there would normally be 14 parts of 
plum, 5 parts each of slate and russet, 
6 parts of violet, and 1 part of red and 
blue. Of course, it would be utterly 
impossible in any actual room com- 
position to gauge these proportions 
with mathematical exactitude. At 
best, this sort of diagram guidance 
can be only approximate; all sorts of 
allowances have to be made for indi- 
vidual conditions of lights and the 
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America’s Foremost 
Power Lawn Mower 


On any lawn of 

@ quarter of an acre or 

more, a Jacobsen Power 
Mower will provea time 

and labor saver—alawn 
beautifier. For years 
Jacobsen Mowers have 

set a definite challenge 

in performance and stability. 


JACOBSEN 


power mowers are made in 19 and 24 inch 

sizes—both wheel and roller types. Out- 

standing mechanical refinements, such as 

endlaaal ear drive, auto-type differential, 

separate clutch control of traction and cutting 
units and self-sharpening device, 
have given them country-wide 
preference. 


Have Weedless Lawns 


A Clipper Attachment has been perfect- 
ed for the 4-Acre Model. It gets dan- 
delions, plantain and other 
weeds that are beyond the scope 
of the cutting reel. Two sea- 
eons successful operation now 
prove its quality. 
WRITE for free catalog. 
“Lawns Beautiful.” 


ACOBSEN 
FG., CO. 
Dept. BHG, Racine, Wis. 
New York Office: 
507 W. 56th Street. 








Your Home is Your Paradise 


Increase its attractiveness by planting 
our great collection of 25 varieties gor- 
geous colored Iris, in pink, orange, red, 
purple and pastel shades, labeled and 
postpaid to your mail box for only $1. 
Six collections for only $5. Special: for 
mass planting or cut flowers for roadside 
market, 100 choice Iris plants in ten 
labeled varieties, my selection, postpaid 
for only $3. 


Perennial color circular free. 


A. B. KATKAMIER 
MACEDON, NEW YORK 














Beautity Your Garden with 


GRANDPA BIRD HOUSES ~~ 


You men and boys who like to 
tinker around tor pleasure or 
profit—get my big collection of 
simple workshop plans for build- 










sales hints included 


ree! 
gponee J. IDERT 
1049 Ave., Park, Wi. 


CALIFORNIA GROWN 
WATER LILIES 


Marliac Trio - $3.00 Postpaid 

“ Wisne, Yellow and fia,” 

Now is the time to plant a water lily 
garden. All shipments guaranteed for safe 
arrival. Warre ror Frexp ILLusTRaTEeD AND 
Descriptive CaTALocus. 


LONG BEACH WATER GARDENS, Box 928, Long Beach, California 


GERANIUMS 289755 ANgs 
POST-PAID $1.50 
These are strong young plants that will be found very 
satisfact for planting in the yard or garden. Any 
color or mixed. Cultural directions with each order. 
BUCKLEY GERANIUM CO., SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 
(Try a box of these and you will want them every year) 











Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripple Ron: + 
The COLSON Co. G& 
$01 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 









100 E ved Announcements $10.50. Imitation En- 
graved $5.00. styles. Write for free samples— 
calling cards, invitations, ann 


Adelphia Engraving Co., 828 Walnut Street, Philadelphua, Pa. 
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BANISH 
this 
Inconvenience 


_Jorever/, 






If you have a deep well that pre- 
sents a pumping problem, you'll 
be interested in the Hoosier 
Deep Well Pump, built to meet 
the most exacting conditions eco- 
nomically and efficiently It 1s 
equipped with Timken bearings. 
All working parts are complete- 
ly enclosed and positively and 
automatically lubricated. The 
Hoosier operates with the least 
possible waste of power The 
Hoosier working head is an exclusive design which entirely 
eliminates trouble with worn stuffing boxes. The entire system 
is protected against rust inside and outside by the famous 
GatVAZink Process. The Hoosier will pump your deep 
well year after year with minimum expense and attention. 


_ Kd 


# HOOSIER « 


It comes in several sizes. 


Let us send you this free 
book. It will solve your 
water problems and will 
show you how to select a 
water system that exactly fits 
your needs. No obligation. Drop 
us a card today. 









FLINT & WALLING MBG. CO. 


32 OAK STREET KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 








Kills Dandelions Easily 


Marvelous New Treatment 
DOES NOT KILL the GRASS 









and PRESTO—Dandelions wither up 
and die. Rid your lawn once and for 
allof these obnoxious pests, and have 
dandelion -free lawn. Users say: 


of me x 

“I got good results with Dandelex.” 

go on. Tell your neighbors about this 
scientific preparation, and club together 


or your money 
a> MISSION LABORATORIES, Inc, 
5 561H Grand,, KansasCity,Mo. 





Here is the greatest | 
Bargain Collection 
of Great, Prise winning ever offered; omy 8 fow years 

eac Now they 


Dablias 
back, these were novelties at $5.00 to $10.00 
Sre yours for a mere As good today as when they were new. 


Frentgatan (bronze) Sanhican’ (golden yellow, 
F. T. DB. (deep rose) psd Fe | 
and 2 others, equally fine, our own selecti i her we offer— 


|, O 
Magnificant Dahlia Winners, with an approxi- 
mate list value of $7.00, for only - -----~-- 








Our new illustrated catalogue FREE on request. 
FISHER & MASSON 
The most successful Dahlia growers of America 
¥ Sanhican Gardens (Box B) Trenton, N. J. 











1 New Moerheimi Blue Spruce $1.75 
z ew wonderful improvement of the famous Kos 
vo with dazzling silverblue needles and perfect form. 
; ery rare. Strong remy TY} 4-10 inches; 5 year old 
Not gp uaeh $1.75. 10 for $16.00 Postpaid. 2 New Gold 
of aal Roses, President Hoover, Talisman $2.85. 2 each 
of New peasy bush, New Red Barberry, Dobb. Baby- 
Thon Bristol Fairy, New Corean Chrysanthemum $3.65. 
OMSEN NURSERY CO. (Catalog Free) MANSFIELD, PA. 











like, and modifications have to be 
made accordingly; but it points the 
way sufficiently for anyone with ordi- 
narily good judgment to follow. Tho 
somewhat mechanical, it is safe. 

The 1 part each of red and blue, it 
will be observed, occur as sharper 
accents thru their greater vividness 
and intensity. Then, again, taking 
this same series of related colors, you 
could make violet the prevailing color 
and work in the other related colors 
in appropriate proportions; or you 
could do the same thing with slate. 
An interesting scheme of combination 
could also be worked out by making 
a suitable blue the prevailing color 
and playing with tints and shades of 
the other related colors, as good judg- 
ment dictated, putting in the accents 
with red. 

One shortcoming likely to make it- 
self felt in the schemes of color com- 
binations consisting exclusively of re- 
lated colors is this: While they are 
safe and harmonious, they are also 
often likely to be dull and lacking in 
vigorous vitality unless the accents 
are very adroitly managed. The strong 
primaries and secondaries are espe- 
cially useful for accents. These ac- 
cents, whose purpose is to give stress 
or emphasis at important points by 
means of sharp contrasts, may be of 
either related colors or of opposing 
colors. For example, in a scheme 
based on pium as the prevailing color 
—the scheme just outlined—the re- 
lated accents would be red and blue. 
An opposing accent would be yellow, 
or a color in which the yellow element 
dominates. Absolute contrast, or the 
contrast of opposing colors, will gen- 
erally give a stronger accent than the 
contrast of related colors; hence the 
desirability of not being wholly re- 
stricted to the related-color program 
of combination. 


N CREATING accents one must be 
careful not to overdo them or they 
will cease to be accents and become 
merely a source of disturbance. Too 
many accents cause confusion and in- 
coherence; overemphasis, instead of 
giving added strength, results in 
weakness, just as too many under- 
scored een make a letter both tedi- 
ous and unconvincing. Accents— 
sharp, vigorous accents—are most 
necessary to successful color combina- 
tion; without them the ensemble must 
needs be monotonous and dead. But 
whether they be accents of related 
color or accents of opposing color, 
they must be introduced judiciously 
at points where emphasis is needed 
and is bound to count most. 
Another method of scheming color 
combinations is to dispense with the 
ordered proportions of related colors, 
reduce the number of colors used, and 
sharpen the contrasts while raisin 
the key. Instead, for instance, o 
using plum, slate, russet, green, red, 
and blue — six colors — try one pre- 
vailing color and one or two relieving 
colors in less proportion, and arrange 
to have the accents fall chiefly either 
on the relieving color, or colors, or 
else on the prevailing color. This 
method has the merit of greater sim- 
plicity and, at the same time, is often 
more incisively effective. The result 
is likewise very frequently more bril- 
liant as well as more direct in its 
appeal. An example of such a method 
would be gray or fawn for the prevail- 
ing color with rose and silver and, 
rhaps, here and there a little dark- 
lue for added accent. It is by this 
method that many of the best results 
in the modern manner are obtained. 
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Like a breath from the deep woods! 








Deals swift, sure Death 


to Insect Pests 


“CEDAR, famed for Mops and 

Polishes, has created another aid 
to household cleanliness and sanitation 
—0O-Cedar Spray, a powerful insecticide 
—fragrant, stainless, harmless to hu- 
mans, easy and pleasant to use. 


Being rich in oil of cedar, it leaves the 
atmosphere of your home clean, aromatic, 
wholesome. No unpleasantness, no dis- 
comfort to you. 


Because it is 20% stronger than recog- 
nized standards, O-Cedar Spray gives you 
the quickest, surest, most economical 
meansof killing moths, flies, roaches, ants, 
mosquitoes and a host of other insects. 


Begin using O-Cedar Spray now. Two 
applications a week directly upon your 
rugs, carpets, drapes, upholstery and into 
your clothes closets is positive protection 
against moths. Be prepared. Get a quart 
of O-Cedar Spray today. Sold under the 
O-Cedar Absolute Guarantee—death to 
household insects or money back. 





Gir Grn 


CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF O-CEDAR MOPS & POLISHES 





See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 
















Oia cannot 
wash awe 
COOKING OBORS 


but West Wind % 4 
can p-u-l-l them out of your = 
kitchen—straight from the 
pots and pans to out-of- 
doors! Before greasy steam 
and smoke can permeate 
to other rooms, and settle 
on walls and curtains. 
Swiftly...quietly...thoro- 
ughly, West Wind works 

.and at a cost no greater 
than operating an ordinary 
electric light. Ultra-smart 
finish...durable...easy to 
clean. 

Every home or apartment 

.-to bom sweet, fresh, mod- 
ern...needs West Wind. 


od 


aw wlll 


“i 


gw ay 


Ho p alight- 
ed cigarette 
near a West 
Wind in action, 
and you'll see 
how quickly 
this busy little 
fan p-u-l-l-s 
stale air out! 






WESDLYJIND * 
Ventilating fan 


Western Blower Company 
1824 Ninth Ave. South, Seattle, U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: Id like to have folders and name of 
West Wind representative in this territory. 


This smoke 
test tells 














A POND FULL n 
of LILIES for 


Send today for this unusual collection consisting 
of two water lilies—MASANIELLO, deep pink, 
end MARLIAC YELLOW, and 5 plants to com- 
plete the pool including fish plants. Splendid, 

vigorous plants—mailed postpaid anywhere in the 
US or S. or Canada. Our beautifully illustrated 36 
pose catalog describes many other postpaid col- 
lections. 100 varieties described. Full cultural 
instructions and plans for building pools. Free 
to you. 


Johnson Water Gardens 


BH-50 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 









10 for $1.00, Postpaid ” 


This Year's introductions - 
Easy to grow Profuse bloom- 
ers Will grow in any soil. 
Very =— Each a dif- 


DAHLIAS—(10 rare v igties) $1.50 
FREE por [eee ae 


















What Is Style in 
Garden Design? 


[Continued from page 39] 


gardens of beauty. They had the 
money and the desire to own fine gar- 
dens. Coupled with this and with the 
artistry of the men who worked with 
them (and be it known that some of 
the finest artists of that period were 
also the designing landscape archi- 
tects for the Italian princes) was the 
necessity for using native materials: 
stone, tile, and plant materials. 

We talk of Italian gardens in 
America today. They are really 
American gardens that very definitely 
affect the old Italian garden, but de- 
tails are different. It is as tho the 
fine old piece of music of some ancient 
composer were re-scored for the mod- 
ern orchestra. The theme is there, 
much of the rhythm and the structure 
is present, but there are different 
instruments playing the theme, pro- 
ducing the thee. And so, in our 
American-Italian gardens we have 
different plants diffe rent limiting fac- 
tors of all kinds that make the gar- 
dens in reality truly American gar- 
dens altho they may be in the Italian 
style. 


O IT is with many other gardens. 
The Spanish garden in America is 
an American garden in the Spanish 
style. Or if there isa Norman-French 
house and the garden is consistent in 
carrying out the effect, there will be 
American materials and construction 
arranged in the Norman style. 
The little Spanish house can have 


the tiny, bright-tile-bordered pool 
where a jet of water leaps and 
splashes. There can be bright-colored 


pots along the edge of the terrace in 
which grow bright geraniums. The 
flowers can be splashed in powerful 
masses. There are the many conven- 
tional forms of the Spanish gardens, 
with tinges of Byzantine and Moorish 
detail about them. 

If your little home is English there 
are the brick walls, the prim beds 
bordering them, ivy clinging to the 
house, scrambling over the wall, the 
chance for the birdhouse up on a high 

le, and those old-fashioned English 
Rowen, such as Campanulas, holly- 
hocks, rocket, wallflower, Grass Pinks, 
and the like. If you delve a little into 
style, by referring to books on the 
subject you will discover what is con- 
sistent with close-clipped geometric 
forms in box or cedar and also note 
the other periods of the English gar- 
den which demand the free-growing 
shrubs. 

If we possess a modern bungalow, 
I think we shall have to work out a 
bungalow garden. There is no period 
style with this sort of a house. So 
perhaps we have a free rein in making 
a typical American bungalow garden. 

Style in a garden is not a basic 
element of design. But it is a force in 
producing character in the garden 
just as it is a force in producing char- 
acter in a house when some style of 
architecture is consistently followed. 
It is a force in decorating a room when 
some definite period style is followed 
in its furnishings. A certain tone is 
obtained thru style that no other 
thing can give. 

As a result of this little chat we 
recognize the fact that each era has 
its style of clothes, of architecture, of 
literature, of art. 

It is just as illogical to mix an 
Italian pool, with French parterre 
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Faucets in kitchen, 


bathroom and laundry! 


In fact you can have fresh running water in 
faucets throughout the house and on the grounds, no 
matter where you live with a Duro Automatic Water 
System. Now is the time to install Duro—easy to 
If your water is hard learn 


own, easy to pay for. 


about Duro Water Softeners. FREE BOOKLETS 
—Sperify whether Water Systems or Softeners. 


Above ts shown the Duromatic Water System, 260 
gallons per hour. Complete, automatic, electric. 


THE DURO COMPANY 
405 Monument Avenue, 


ID) U) JRO 


Water Sustems ~- 





An amasin 


_ 


colere— singles 


Tiaeane 'O 


INTRO-. 
TESTES VIL ACS 
Brand Stock 


50 buys 1S Sf our 


on privet ut 
ndsome new y prang 





doubles. — > 00! 


ENJOY THEIR BEAUTY EVERY re 


Make the home lot a garden s 
lovely lilac blossoms every spring. Brand lilacs in their 
gorgeous colors bring new enjoyment each succeeding year 


With ev shi 
ad, we 


lilacs— 
money to this ad and mail today! Catalog Free. 


115 Division Street, 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Water Softeners 


a na eee Panton Water 







Not grafted o budded 

own 

root 1,lilace. We raine 
more “own root” lila 

than any other grower 

Heal plante— lux 


Anticipate your own 


direct from this 
include two surprise Brand 
beautiful vanes. Attach 


Faribault, Minn. 











SCOTT DRAINER FILLER 





know 
Write today. DODD & 


STRUTHERS. 2182 DeKalb &., St. Leais, Mo. 























MANURE! MORE MANURE! Tum. cvery, bt 


‘n-stalks 


leaves and rubbish from the garden, straw and corn-st: 


from the farm—into rich, artificial manure by the simple 
ADCO . No livestock needed. for our 
in booklet. "s free. 

ADCO, 1741 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“This is the Way the 
K-V Carrier Goes in the 
Clothes Closet” 


= [ti is an easily installed garment carrier that is 
attached to the underside of the clothes closet 
shelf, doubles its storage capacity, keeps garments 
in order, makes selection easy, and discourages 
moths. The rod from which clothing hangs is 
parallel to an extension rod which, at a touch, 
comes from the closet ar of th the entire ward- 
robe into the light and air of the room.” 
This fixture has many advantages over the 
old-fashioned clothes-ruining, space-wasting row 
of hooks, and the stationary bar. It is not expen- 
sive, and will last always. From 12 to 60 inches 
in length to fit all clothes closets. Ask your dealer. 


“The Clothes Closet and the Housewife"’ 
is a booklet that explains the K-V Clothes 
Closet Fizture in detail. Send for one 


Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co. 


1584 Muskegon Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
{LINUDOOUNUUONQOQEAUOOUANUOLOGUOUOOUOUUUUOONUAAAOOESAONAOOONNN0000040000000000000U0 OUUUUUO OOOO 





GiveYour Roses a Chance 





a, 
cE. JAMIESON & CO. 
Mfg. Chemists Detroit, Michigan 








You cannot pot he well-dressed If your shoes are unsi VES 
The Fischer Protector instantly SIDES and REL 
bunons and large jot Wear in any shoe—in y 


regular size—outside or om stock! ne pee = ~. over 0 
years by shoe dealers, druggists, and t stores. 


Free Trial Offer: Money back if not inti relieved. 

Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 
FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 

P. O. Box 383, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 





LE arn tobe a 


a AND SC ADE ARCHITEC! 


Scien athtal: ak Ex. 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
7 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 





















bedding, along an English garden 
wall, and attach that to a Southern 
Colonial house and expect pleasing 
results as it is to expect to have pleas- 
ing garb if you dress in a lace cap, 
mutton-leg sleeves, Dutch wooden 
shoes, and a Grecian robe for bodice 
and skirt. 

I am illustrating by extremes. But 
the fact remains that there is often a 
terrible jumble of styles in a garden. 
If the garden designer would a it 
consistent with the style of the house, 
there would be a unity and harmony 
that would make the simplest of gar- 
dens most pleasing. 

Finally, we are developing an 
American-style garden. It is a garden 
of livability. As yet there is no special 
characteristic marking it. It can be 
— out in all styles. And it should 


Perhaps, after all, we should not 
have talked of style. Perhaps what 
we are talking about all along is the 
American garden, made with Ameri- 
can materials, meeting American 
needs, ideas, ideals. And in this case 
it might have been better to talk of 
the garden’s “flavor” or its unity of 
design instead of its style. 


[ This article is the fifth in a series 
on how to plan the landscaping of 
your home grounds. The fourth ap- 
peared in the April issue, page 29. 
—EDITOR. | 


Let’s Have a 
Book Club! 


[Continued from page 67 | 


communities are becoming aware of 
their possibilities of service. They are 
successful alike in New Jersey and 
California, in Louisiana and Minne- 
sota. East and west, south and 
north, the county library i is the same 
in fundamental idea, endlessly vary- 
ing and variable in its adaptation to 
different local conditions. 

“About three-fourths of the states 
now have laws providing for county 
libraries as soon as their counties 
demand them.” 

If your county is one without li- 


brary service, write to the American . 


Library Association, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, and ask what 
your club may do to secure that serv- 
ice for the community. Their reply 
will give you a much larger objective 
than merely that of securing books 
for your club members to read, im- 
portant as the latter aim is. 

A book club that really functions 
means to me the circulation of ideas, 
and the circulation of ideas means 
real living. May your club be suc- 
cessful. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Mrs. LeCron is 
ready to help you with suggestions 
relating to club work. Please feel 
free to write her about your prob- 
lems. 

Would you care to have her new list 
of “Books for a Book Club to Own” — 
just the sort of books to please mem- 
bers of such clubs as the ones men- 
tioned in this month’s article? Or 
she can send you her pamphlet on 
Source Materials for Club Programs 
or a good list of general and Gailed 
suggestions for programs. 

Address Helen Cowles LeCron, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and inclose a ’2-cent 
stamp for her reply. } 














AEE CERNE 
Look for the green shears. 


ware dealer cannot supply you, send 













for the natural up- 
and-down action of 
the DOO-KLIP 
shears ends tired 
fingers and 


BLISTERS 











Notice the upright 
post on the lower handle 
which makes DOO-KLIPS 


absolutely pinch-proof. 
DOO-KLIPS are both self- 


tensioning and self-sharpening 
and need no adjustment in 
changing from fine to coarse 
grass. 

With the new long handle 
DOO-KLIP shears, the user 
stands erect and operates the 
shears by a slight forward pres- 
sure of the body—no levers to 
move—no adjustments to 
make. They can be used by 
women or children—are rust 
resisting—will not in- 


jure the sod. 







PRICE 


Long handle shears 
$2.50 


Short handle shears 
$1.50 


PRICE $1.50 


























The DOO-KLIP 

n Pruner cuts diagon- 

ally, the only 

healthy way to 

prune. It minimizes 

bruising. Can be 

used on vines, 
shrubs or bushes. 








If your hard- 


: 








coupon with money and they will be 
shipped at once. 
The Alliance Mfg. Co. BH-1 
Alliance, Ohio 
Enslenod Pleased find$....... for [ | Dee Kip 
St. rass Shear 1 eoane he Handi 
Grass Sey { nti Doo-Klip Pruner. 
WOME .. oc ccccccccccccccccccscececesevecese 
BOTOSE . ccc pce rccccccsccccescrcssecesesseees 











See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 



































tem. It will 
the compl 
operation 
bw relia- 
bw low in 
it costs to 


bit from year to 
city water service 
your way. Send the 
bn today and learn how 
hake your well or cistern 
“water works’. 


© Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Plant Section, 
gh, Pa. 

Send ifformation on type of system | need. 
Water supply is Well... Cistern.. . Spring... 
Lake. . .No. in Family. . ..No. Rooms. . 
Stories. . .Have Electricity. . .Use about... 
gals. Water daily. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC WATER SYSTEMS 
(Automatic) 


ADJUSTO 


PLANT SUPPORTS 


Save Plants— 
Space—Time! 


.use them on every pliant, 
bush or shrub in your garden. 
light eases cultivation, Square, 
light—eases tivation. 8 » 
sturdy, green, hardwood s 
pointed at end with hoop, strong 
spring wire adjustable to any 
height. 2 loops for taller plants. 
Eliminates tying and retying, 
Usable year after year. Stake a 
plant a minute. Low cost— 
write today for free descriptive 
literature. 


Send 20c for catalogue showing 
and describing Garden Furni- 
ture, trellises, boxes, etc 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
205 Clifton Street, Unadilla, N. Y. Makers of 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 

















$350 
(Postpaid) 


The Colonial Sun Dial 


The ideal garden or lawn ornament. Cast 
metal, 11” 5 8 Ibs. Gray and gold, or 







Life size figures of cast 
iron, enameled in na- 
tural colors. 
Frog, 5’‘ long = = 90c 
Turtle, 4”-- - - 75c 
Aquatic bird, 6” $1.25 
(All Postpaid) ‘ 
A. H. PAT, Craft Dept., 
85 Black Hawk Park, 1886 tn Clarksville, Tenn. 
Catalog shows we .. ornaments tn tron and 




















pottery, sun dials, gazing globcs. Ask for it. 


From a Gardener's 


Scrapbook 
[Continued from page 56] 


should be sown every two weeks. 

Cutworms may be controlled by a 
poison bran mash: 2 quarts of bran, 
1 teaspoonful of paris green, }9 cupful 
of cheap sirup, and 3 cupfuls of water. 
Use this mash in the garden in the 
early evening, about 1 pound to 100 
square feet of surface. 

Staking is important for many 
tall-growing flowers, such as del- 
phinium and Helenium, and for vege- 
tables, such as tomatoes. Order these 
stakes early and place them before 
the plants start to break in the wind. 
Do not tie the stems too tightly to 
the stakes or they will be injured 
when they enlarge thru growth. 

Breeder Tulips are thought by 
many to be superior to Darwin 
Tulips for garden effects. Their 
bronze and brown colors appeal to all. 

For small ants a poison of sirup, 
water, and a very small amount of 
sodium arsenate may be put on blot- 
ters. This method will usually take 
several weeks to kill the entire nest. 


Florida and Adjacent 
States 


With the approach of summer, 
even in Florida the ants become a 
mee The method mentioned in a 
oregoing paragraph may be used to 
control them. 

Annual plants designed to with- 
stand the hot weather and heavy 
rains are the zinnias, Coleus, Cro- 
tons, Fancy-Leaf Caladiums; for 
vines, morning-glory, moonvine, and 
Thunbergia will do wonders to cover 
unsightly fences and trellises. All 
these may be planted now. 

For fall bloom plant marigolds 
and some of the newer sunflowers, 
such as Miniature Stella and Mini- 
ature Orion. 





NEW GARDEN LEAFLETS 


BG-70, “Ten Favorite Shrubs 
Rarely Used,” is by Professor R. R. 
Rothacker, who has written several 
other interesting and —~ 7 leaf- 
lets for Better Homes and Gardens’ 
readers. This is a leaflet which all gar- 
deners will want if they are anxious to 
add a few of the most outstanding 
shrubs for definite uses on their home 
grounds. 
| BG-71, “A Guide for Growin 
Tuberous Begonias.” We have ha 
| considerable demand for a leaflet 

which will describe this very popular 
and showy group of plants. If you 
have a shaded place which is not too 
dry and to which you can add some 
leafmold, you will be interested in 
this leaflet. 

BG-72, “A Garden of Sweet Herbs.”” 
Nothing is more delightful than to go 
into a garden to pick a few fragrant 
leaves sostee our plants. In this leaf- 
let the sweet as well as the culinary 

| herbs are described. Many of these 

| are annuals which can be sown from 

| seed this year. 

BG-73, “Plants and Plans for Win- 

dow Boxes.”” Professor Kenneth Post, 

of Michigan State College, has con- | 

tributed this leaflet, which discusses _ 

the plants to use in the window boxes 

for the sun as well as the shade, and 

offers many plans for planting 
ese boxes so that readers may 

duce a satisfactory as well as a aa 

monious combination of plants. 

We shall be pleased to send you 
ony or all of these leaflets on receipt 

a 2-cent stamp for each one re- 
nek F ene partment L, The 
rvice Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Oe Moines. In ordering, 
please specify the name and number 
(for instance, BG-70) of each leaflet. 
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Star Roses 
bloom till frost 








Roses are like other merchan- 
dise—you get what you pay 
for. Upkeep on the cheap rose 
and on the Star Rose is the 
same; the real difference in quality is 
revealed when the roses bloom. 

“*Star Roses”’ are not merely a trade 
mame, they are the triumph of 33 
years of rose growing, plus the results 
of rigorous tests in our trial grounds, 
where each new rose has to prove itself 
before it is offered to our customers. 
Avoid disappointment by planting 
Star Roses, from which the risk of fail- 
ure is elimirated. 

Our new super-interesting catalog, 
offering over 200 varieties of guaran- 
teed-to-bloom Star Roses with 46 
shown in natural colors, is ready. It’s 
free. Send now. 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 74 West Grove, Pa. 
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nVeaadaibiae, 











yr L. BLOODTESTED yet price low 
uncred, W chicks. All trom famous 
ckoff, Fishel, Thompson, 

| Holterman b joodlines. Nothing better to 
3 or rebuild a flock, nothing cheaper 
for broilers, as these famous breeds grow 
larger, mature gener oe and lay better. 
Ww: ite for our Big F ree Poultry Book, 
full of valuable information, ge A 4 Itry raiser needs. 
Thornwood Poultry Yards, Crandall, ind. 


SUCCESSFUL BABY CHICKS 


Our nationally known “ “Peep-Peep” Baby Chicks 
ality, -banded stock—Pedi- 

from, frigh Lae 4 si breeds, will make 
money for you. Extra chicks given for a 


little advertising in your 
Free-beautiful 4-color datalogue. Write at 


BOLE, MATCHING and BREEDING CO. et 














CHICKS - QUA SERVICE 


Suse -SERTPED GENER, peed tenes? homaets 


$1 100 
books s myhn ag 4 strains thet win a winat | 
100% alive, ater teagit i poultry 
course filled with secrets and tricks of poultry raising 
FREE to customers. Write for Wondertul Free Poul- 
try Book and Chick Prices. Satistaction guaranteed. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-A MEXICO, MO. 


1000 PoERy, 














experts . 
for your free copy. National Poultry Institute, 
Dept. 511, Washington. D. C. 


SQUAB © BOOK © FREE 


FR equahe cating by millions 00 sich Onde. Raised 
month. Write at once for free 48-p. —= 





* ae how to breed and profit by fast sales 
method. Bivmouth Rock k’ Squab Co., 
oooH S High’ Mass. 








WHITE LEGHORN ENS ing, MALES 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks 
and oe. Trapnested, pedigreed Soundetien stock, 
bred 30 years. inners at 20 contests. Records to 3. 
eggs. Catalog and special price bulletin free. ethos O.D. 
George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids. Mich. 


GLADIOLUS 


SPECIAL OFFER “sored coon’ 25¢ 


Catalog of many varieties free, 
GLADTIME GARDENS MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 




































Control Garden 
Insects and Diseases 


Fifty years experience enables us to offer 
ardeners satisfactory and economical material 
‘or the successful control of insects and disease. 














Hammond’s Grape Dust 


For Mildew and Rust on Roses, Sweet Peas, 
Chrysanthemums, Cucumber and Melon vines, 
Smut on Onions, etc. 


Hammond's Slug Shot 


For leaf Eating Insects, Bean Beetles and other 
DBeetles, Insects and worms. 












Hammond's Thrip Juice 
For Thrips, Soft Scale, Aphis, White Fly, Midge 
and Red Spider. 
Hammond’s Copper Solution 
For Black Spot and Rust on Roses, also 
Tomato Blight and some others. 
Hammond’s Weed Killer 
destroys all unwanted vegetation. 
All are low in price, but high in efficiency. Sold 
ev overyuteee by seedsmen and dealers in horticul- 


su ies. If your dealer cannot supply 
oo 4 send us his address. 




























\\ 








Wrtte for new literature. 


Hammond’s Paint 
and Slug Shot Works 
New York 
























_ Sparrows drive 
away song birds, 
spread disease 
among poultry, 
destroy gardens. 
deface buildings. 
Ever-Set “Traps 
are .a positive, 

easy, humane way to get rid of them. 
20,000 satisfied users testify to this! Send 
$4.76 for an Ever-Set Trap. Money-back 
guarantee. More information on request. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. Dept. A, Davenport, ta. 





; | 1 i q p | 1 
i] Get F: PRICES Before |; 
YOU BUY LAWN FENCE | 
i] My New Catalog shows big selection of 

i styles and prices that will save you a lot [ 
il of money. My Direct From Factory Plan }} 
AEM of dealing makes my prices lower and I 
ey... the freight... aL = catalog — 24 
& WIRE CO. 
Cleveland, 























Won't Mar New Wall Paper 


play pictures, use 


Atha : Push-Pins 


oore Push-less Hangers 


10c Packets All Dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR‘, 


A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
Nurseri 





STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philade 
3202 Como Ave. 


ja, Pa. 
2413 Chestaut St. 





RAISE diners 








PLANT BARGAIN 50 Pansy plants Ciant-flowering $1; 

10 Rock plants assorted $1; 10 Fox- 

glove $1; 10 Canterbury Bells $1; 10 Delphiniums, , Belladonna 
1.10; 





or Bellamosum $1; 6 Wrexham Delphini 

Mrs. Scott Eiliot’s strain $1; 10 Early Shasta Daisies $1; 
6 collections $5. All prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
BREECES GREENHOUSES - +. Delaware, Ohio 








and 





Violets should be divided 
transplanted. 

Another planting of dahlias and 
gladiolus should be made. 

Azaleas which have just shed their 
bloom should have the new shoots 
pinched back to increase the flowering 
shoots for next season. 

Oleander, one of the South’s most 
striking shrubs, is easily grown from 
cuttings, rooted in sand, or even in 
water. These cuttings should be made 
from the mature wood. The Oleander 
should never be partially cut back, 
but should have the old canes cut 
out clear to the ground. 


The Gulf Coast 


Rainfall, according to the United 
States weather report, is less in this 
section in May than in any other 
month. Consequently, tender, early- 
flowering annuals and bulbs will turn 
yellow and dry out unless thoroly and 
regularly watered. 

Early-blooming bulbs may be 
lifted and stored in a cool, dark place 
as soon as the tops die 

Tuberous-rooted plants which 
will thrive in heat, such as tuberoses 
and cannas, may be used in place of 
bulbs which have just been removed. 

Gladiolus may be successfully 
planted during early May. 

Heat-loving annuals are portu- 
laca, dusty-miller (Cineraria), bal- 
sam, zinnia, gaillardia, Vinca, golden- 
feather (Pyrethrum), petunia, globe- 
amaranth, Cleome, Torenia; of the 
marigolds there are many varieties— 
everlastings, salvias—red, white, blue, 
lavender; sunflowers—and again we 
must remind our readers that there 
are many varieties; cosmos and Cen- 
taureas. Goldencup (Hunnemania) 
also likes the heat and so do other 
Mexican plants; for instance, Ti- 
thonia. 


Alter or Add 


to Your Home 
[Continued from page 25] 





wall space necessary for the -proper 
placing of furniture. In some cases it 
is found possible to furnish additional 
clothing storage for two adjoining 
bedrooms by installing two wardrobes 
side by side after removing the exist- 
ing partition between the rooms. The 
properly designed wardrobe provides 
a most efficient system of clothing 
storage. Usually extending from floor 
to ceiling, it is equipped with low 
drawers for shoes, with sets of trays 
or drawers above for smaller articles 
(such as shirts, handkerchiefs, and 
so on), hanger rods either fixed or of 
the extension type, and overhead 
shelves for hats. Sliding’ doors of 
light weight and rather narrow di- 
mensions are desirable, as they do not 
occupy swinging space and serve to 
make all parts of the wardrobe quite 
accessible. 

Alterations in the first story gener- 
ally take the form of extension of the 
living quarters—a library, a sun- 
room, or an enlarged living-room. As 
this ty pe of work usually involves an 
addition to the house in the form of a 
wing or a bay window, great care 
must be exercised in its planning, as 
it is very easy indeed to spoil the 

roportions and exterior design of a 
iene by ill-considered and hastily 
tacked-on additions. Again, the new 
room or rooms must not spoil the 











See Advertising Index, pages 140, 141 















Summer 
Cottages 





DIRECT from 
AIADDIN MILLS 


at Wholesale Prices 





Save up to *1,000 


Price Includes all lumber readi- 
cut, millwork, windows, doors, in- 
terior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, 
nails, paints, varnish and stains. All materials 


shipped in asealed box c>r direct from the big Aladdin 
Mills by prepaid freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Aladdin’s Readi-CutSystem 
Revolutionizes Home Build- 
ing Methods and Costs 


Save 18% lumber waste and 30% 
labor cost. All lumber is cut-to-fit at the 
Mill on huge labor saving machines, instead 
of on the job, where labor and lumber waste costs 


dearly. Complete instructions and drawings enable 
you to build an Aladdin yourself if you are handy with tools. 


FREE—Beautiful 


New Catalog in Colors 


Address nearest office today 
for FREE Book of Aladdin 
Homes, Summer Cottages and Ga- 
rages. Ask for latest Catalog No. 
493. Send NOW! No obligation. 
THE ALADDIN CO., Bay City, 


THE ALADDIN CO. (Address nearest office) 
Bay City, Mich. Wilmington, N.C. 
Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ont. Can. 

Send at once, without obligation, FREE copy of the 
beautiful new 1930 Aladdin Catalog of Readi-cut Homes, 
Summer Cottages and Garages, No. 493. 






Name— - hci 
Address_— a 

City- 
State — 
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VACATION MONEY fis 


for our spare time plan for earning vacation money. 


Better Homes and Gardens - Des Moines, lowa 
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Names of Manufacturers and 
Distributors 


Dodge Brothers .......... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Aladdin Company, The.......... 
Aluminum Company of America . 
Ambler Asbestos Shingle & Sheath. Co... 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co............. 
Barber Asphalt Company, The.............. 
Celotex Company, The........................ 
Chimney Rock Forge............ 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
I a ccnctcnitemnesinin<gueesomseede 
Johne-Manville § ..............02....-..... onde 
National Lead Company....................-... 
CE Be I WR kncnccccccsdanssncceevescens 
Rolscreen Company .............. 
Rutland Fire Clay Co........ 
Sherwin-Williams Co., The.. 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co............. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co................. 
renee 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc..... 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The..... 


Heating 


American Radiator Company 
American Radiator Company 
Heatilator Company ........ 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co..... : 
United States Radiator Corp. 


Plumbing 


American Brass Co., The.. sn aust 
Case and Son Mfg. Co., W. A............-.. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc............. 


Deleo-Light Company . 
Deming Co., The.............. 
Duro Company, The....... 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Flint & Walling Mfg. Co....................... 
Perfection Stove Co................. 
San-Equip Ince. ................ bdictie 
Scott Pump Company..... wt one SA 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co........... nina 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co........... 


DRUGGISTS’ SUPPLIES AND TOILE 
|” ” Eee Pp debbaaaintibatiin’ 
Lambert Pharmacal Co......................... 


Noyes, Helen Miller........ ‘ 
Zonite Products Corp..... 





FOOD PRODUCTS 


pO ree. 
Battle Creek Food Co., The. 
Corn Products Refining (o. (Karo) ...... 
General Foods Corporation 

Postum Company, Inc......................- 
RE oe 
I CI oa ocind ncccticccsticdadestounes 
EE eae eer 


Alliance Mfg. Co., The.............. — 
American Farm Machine Co.. 
American Fork & Hoe Company, The... 

Antrol Laboratories, Inc....................... 
FF GO Eee ee 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., The.............. 
Double Rotary Sprinkler Co................... 
Eclipse Machine Co., The 
Gilson Bolens Mfg. Co......................-.... 
GI FI | BO ccctnccctinastessinincnaanctinké 
Hamilton Metal Products Co. , a 














Fischer Manufacturing Co..................... ( 


This Is Your Protection; 


Better Homes and Garvens, May, 1930 


Booklets, Folders, or Samples 
Offered 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


Home Plans and Catalog 


..Book on Alumnium Paint. 


Asbestos Shingle Folder.... 

Tin and Anti-Corrosive Metal Booklet 
Booklet on Genasco Latite Shingles. 
“‘Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation’’.... 


.....Hand Forged Ironware Catalog........ 
....“‘Decorating with Casements’’.......... 


g & "f , Sees 


...Booklet “J-M Insulating Board’’...... 
Booklet ‘“‘The House We Live In’’..84, 


Electric Light Plant Circular.......... 


RE “TROGIINE. . occsncnciihiietatnensonens 


(Rutland Patching Plaster ) stumnaasbete 
og A oe er eee 
“Pine Homes and Pine Intertors’ ‘ 
“The Whitest White House in Town” 
Samples Upson Materials & Bkits..... 
Color Chart and Other Booklets 
**Better Hardware for Better Homes’’ 


.Catalog on Ideal Heating 


Information on Gas Boilers.......... ‘ 
Fireplace Plan Sheets........... 
Facts on Automatic Coal Burner 
“A Modern House Warming’’. 


“Home Owner’s Fact Book’’.... 
Literature on One Piece Water Closet 
(Copper Water Tubing) ................ 


RIS TINIE. setli rnteett-2c5d, 2; 2 tlnhonencniagiieadiahaniebasatibententinninnddaiedciseonnan 


Booklets Water Systems, Light Plants 
Water System Booklet.............. 


..Bklts. on Water Systems & Softeners 


Home Water Service Book..... ekecouel 
Book on Hoosier Water System........ 


-Booklet on Water Heater......... ape 
-Information on Sewage Disposal 
-Drainer and Filler.................... 


“Standard Plumbing Fixtures’’........ 
Information on Water Systems....... 


T ARTICLES 


Sample ........ 
Fischer Protector ) tad 
Ee ee eee ee 


.. (Fralia Toiletries) 
..Booklet on Feminine Hygie ne 


Booklet ‘60 Ways to Serve Ham’ 
Booklet ‘‘Healthful Living’’. 
**Food for Infant and Growing ( *hild”’ 


Sample Grape-Nuts and Booklet. 
Shrimp Recipes and Trial Offer 
CT NN) vecccsbicceschpaivds ‘ 


GARDEN, LAWN TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Doo-Klip Grass Tools.. 


..Garden Tractor Catalog.................... 


“True Temper Garden Book’’........ : 
Booklet on Pest Control................ : 
SEP NONE -| cnciniititionabiiesinvtpeumigete 


...Folder on Bull Dog Garden Hose...... 


ee es 
Book on Care of Lawns.................... 


...Literature on Lawn Sprinkler 


(Maxecon Garden Hose) .................. 
(Lawn Sprinkler)  .........00.--.0.--.-.... 


Home and Garden Ideas of Real Va 


For your convenience in locating advertisements and in securing folders, samples, 
. booklets, and further information about the products and services in which you 
are interested —we have listed and classified the advertisers in this issue. 
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Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples 





Distributors Offered Page 
ne Booklet Weed Burners...................... 90 
Imperial Bit & Snap Co... (Garden Tool) .......... 118 
Interlocking Fence (Co.................-.------ Lawn Fence Catalog...... se ouae ae 
International Paper Company..... .““The Miracle of Muleh Paper’’. Lg 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co............... ; Booklet “‘Lawns Beautiful’’.............. 134 
EE a Soe -Lawn Trimmer Circular................ . 138 
Milbradt Manufacturing Co........ ‘ ....Power Lawn Mower..................-.- a te 
Modern Machine Works, Inc......... ..Catalog Power Lawn Mower............ 92 
pT =“ eS a ee Power Lawn Mower Catalog............ 128 
New Albany Box & Basket Co..... — fF ff) 7 .. 130 
Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., Inc...........-..+-.- SN EE EE ern 80 
Pittsburgh Steel Co...................--....--...- “Praming ‘the ome ‘Cention et ee ee 
SO Bis Gs Be iccciccencccdsccsacs ....----Garden Tractor Catalog.......... : 133 
Specialty Manufacturing Co...... sonata CT PEGE | ncotunienammntonttes 4 118 
Standard Engine Company............. oiiicall Garden Tractor Catalog....... 139 
» Fo Sa -.-seeee--M’lant Support Folder......... 106 
oS EU. aa ee Adjusto Plant Support Literature...... 138 
. A ........Garden Tractor Catalog.................. . 128 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co...............«....(Chain Link Fence) ................. : 122 
Wixcel Mig. Co., 8. M........... .(Lawn Mower Sharpener) ................ 124 

Garden Furniture 
Breidert, George J................ Information on Birds and Bird Houses 134 
Buckeye Pottery Company.... Folder on Bird Bath................ sigtiea’ 124 


“How to Win Your Bird Friends’’.... 124 
Folder on Bird Baths, Flower Boxes 96 


Dodson, Inc., Joseph H......... 
Essential Products Company... 


Friedrich & Dimmock.. ...Catalog on Gazing Globes................ 128 
Galloway Pottery -Catalog Bird Baths, ete................... 130 
) ee = ae (Oil-Jar Garden Vase) .................-.- 112 
New Jersey Fence Co. Catalog Rustic Cedar Furniture........ 112 
Pate, B. Brcwisssc-.- Garden Ornament Catalog... > 
Payne, Inc., Rode sick... Literature on Bird Houses, Feeders. c 
ee | | eS eee nee) Flower Box Catalog.................... . 128 


HOME FURNISHINGS AND HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 


Addison-Leslie Company . - f.  ” ) eee nSCaEe 106 
American Walnut Mfr's. Association .“The Story of American Walnut’’... 95 
Bassick Company, The.............. --.-+--+-- Literature on Bassick Casters............ 93 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. ................ oociade Booklet on Gold Seal Rugs........... 144 
gg SC. a Peer “How to Make Crepe Paper Curtains’’ 122 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Ine. , E. L..Sample Tontine Window Shade..... - 115 
ey Sek, Beene. .....ctheancusetenacetin .“‘Making Floors Live Longer’’.......... 116 
PINES * i diensiticintimantnnnecsndanynetitnsiinieciinentienigthttistinttindastinalieingidinbalile 

General Incinerator Company....... (Garbage Incinerator) pene 

Hygienic Products Co............. ee Rh ee ae 





International Silver Company Booklet on Silverware 











Johnson & Son, 8. C.......... .. Booklet on Use of Liquid Wax.......... 113 
Judd Company, Inc., H. L.. *‘Suggestions for Window Draping’’ 110 
Justrite Mfg. Co............... CR ID initbicctaidesBiicnnatentben — ane 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment c o.....Samples and Paper Dish 0 130 
Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co...................... ..““Clothes Closet and the Housewife’’.. 137 
Landers, Frary & Clark................... ... (Universal Vacuum Cleaner) ............ 127 
Liquid Veneer Corporation.................. ..“*The Can of Fine Finishes’’........ . 104 
Lundstrom Mfg. Co., The C. J............... Bookcase Catalog ............-.--.-... . 124 
Metalglas Mfg. Co................---.--- ..(Metalglas Polish) ............... aun ee 
Moore Push-Pin Co................ COGN” cceccenst titieenas niger ane 
0-Cedar Corporation ..................... ee) RR 135 
Old Hickory Furniture Co..................... Old Hickory Furniture Catalog........ 116 
| lS Ee ‘The Correct Awnings for Your Home’’ 108 
Premier Vacuum C leaner Co., The........“‘A Cleaner Home for Less Money’’.. 70 
Gobelix Chemaiee! Ce. ......cckssssccteninsecscose (Double X Floor Cleaner) ............ .- 111 
Wiiete COR, TRO..cccccocdcess-sthsttens Booklet on Coffee Making................ 134 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co.................- ...Smooth-On Literature -...... soca: ae 
Wallpaper Association of U. 8., The. “o Booklets and Wallpaper Sam; 1 — 78 
Warren Shade Co........... ‘Sciidinebsaiciliimatnaia fo fo eee 122 
Kitchen Equipment and Supplies 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp......... Literature on Pyrofax...................... 91 
Delco-Light Company .....................-.- Information about Delcogas.......... .. 105 
Dosmeyer Mfg. Co., A. F’.....05.00s-.<000s-- .Folder on Electric Mixer...... 130 
Frigidaire Corporation ........................ Recipe Book and Catalog.... 53 
General Electric Oo............................... Electric Refrigerator Catalog........ 63 
Herrick Refrigerator Sompany...... ’ Refrigerator Catalog ................ . 118 
Kelvinator Corporation ....................... Folder on Kelvinators.................... . 59 
Malleable Iron Range Co.......................(Monarch Electric Range)............... 74 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp............... “Smoothtop Book” ............. 73 
fo le Si . ....Folder on Vollrath Vitalizer... 68 
West Bend Aluminum Co....... ...Cireular on Electric Tea Kettle........ 98 
po a 5 RE Folder on West Wind Fan................ 136 


(Continued on next page) 


If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned if 
you mention Better Homes and Gardens when you purchase the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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natural attractions of the adjoining, 
existing rooms, either by taking away 
the natural daylight or by making 
good furniture arrangement impos- 
sible. The placing of doorways be- 
tween the old and new rooms must 
be carefully studied. Very often, too, 
it is desirable to provide a separate 
entrance from the main hall to the 
new room or wing. 

In enlarging the living-room it is 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory 
result by adding a bay window of 
generous proportions or a fireplace re- 
cessed in an ingle nock. If the bay 
window is added it should if possible 
face the garden side of the house and 
be large enough to accommodate a 
reading table and one or two com- 
fortable chairs or a couch. Very often 
the attractiveness of a bay window is 
heightened by holding the ceilings a 
foot or so below the general 7 of 
the room ceiling. 

The decorative possibilities and the 
very practical attractions of fireplaces 
are becoming more appreciated every 
day. They are often the principal fea- 
ture of modern living-rooms, and 
quite often it is possible to work in a 
sizable addition to an existing room 
in the form of an ingle nook, with 
deep benches or lounges at either side 
of a wide fireplace. The nook should 


have a floor of brick or faience tile, 


raised 5 or 6 inches above the room 
floor, and its ceiling should be framed 
into the wall of the room with a deco- 
rative beam. 

It is of course impossible to lay 
down rigid rules for alterations, for 
each house is a special problem. Its 
location and age and the probable 
length of its occupancy by the pres- 
ent owners have a direct bearing on 
the amount of money it is advisable 
to put into the work. 
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These drawings show how a 
bedroom, bathroom, and clos- 
ets can be built into an attic 














(Continued from the opposite page ) 


Names of Manufacturers and Booklets, Folders, or Samples 


Distributors Offered 
Laundry Equipment, Soaps 

Clay Equipment Corp..........................- Clothes Drier Folder 

Fels & Company............ ieuadl as ...--F'els-Naptha Chipper 
ee Booklet on Thor Washer & Irons.... 
Hygienic Products Co., The.................. | EE CE es 
i Sa ee SPSS SELES YE 
ES bike bintreretntnscepcevcinitnaninas ‘Rescuing Precious Howrs’’............ ; 


POULTRY AND SUPPLIES 


a En i IE I RE GN oc necetensciemandioc Hal 
Miller Hatcheries .............. capinitinimeained Baby Chick Catalog........ es 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co................... a RY Sor a ae 
EE IO ionic, ssn ceccanecincdbnaninel OU GRE anbesinhabicntocsic 
Thornwood Poultry Yards......................Poultry Book .................... uM 
Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co............. Baby Chick Catalog....................- 


SEEDS, FLOWERS AND NURSERY 








Amherst Nurseries .............. hpesdtecions Leaflet on Pachysandra, Evergreens 
Arlington Waterlily Gardens................ .Waterlily Catalog .............. wee 
I I Is Ebctnnencacenstcsiomnin RED §“cupwsthoiillabtninutdécpvededranine ‘ 
Breece’s Greenhouses ..................-.---+--+ ee 
Buckley Geranium Co......................--.-- EE a 
Burgess Seed & Plant Company.............. Catalog Bulbs, Evergreens................ 
Buskirk’s Independence Nurseries.......... Catalog Alpine Plants.................... . 
Champlain View Gardens.................... IRENE GRRIEE, ethpecctvecnconssccunvercees 
Childs Seed Co., John Lewis................ Seed and Bulb Catalog........ 
ey I Pe endiaieaee SRE GI etenacdtbddecuccecdstbcantens 
Py GEE Diiscencndaeipepteniteprcorngciiintnbing 1930 Garden Book...................... 
ef A OS et er Ferry’s Seed Annual................ vasa 
ee (Evergreens and Flowers) ................ 
Fisher & Masson........ dae Theale ina oe ae 
ET SID, intnnas-aicanepougesesenncnenel Gladiolus Catalog sh ohheeecaniiiienbibie 
fy EE a Flower and Vegetable l’lants... 
Indian Spring Farms............................ Catalog Gladioli, Peonies, Irises 
SOS CONE Goce scererccccresceccnece EE MREE TMEBBB) oncsccccncsacnvesescccnteccoss 
A Se ee Perennial Color Circular............ —_ 
Long Beach Water Gardens.................... fo Be eee ae eee ‘ 
Longfield Iris Farm, The........ scanned Book about Irises.......................... 
McCready, 8S. B..... seuiuninmmvesibatndnmadaninl Catalog Dutch Bulbs........ 

McGregor Bros. Co., The..........-......-...- 0 
Peacock Dahlia Farm.................. ore SD GRRE cncccmingsintbenehaenns 
Quality Seed and Bulb Co..................... Bulb and Seed Catalog.................... 
Riley’s Water Gardens.......................... (Water Lilies, Goldfish) .................. 
| ET or ee ee ae eee 
le SE a crnccntcernnnninsedimenchniccennied Dahlia and Gladiolus Catalog........ 
RT, II era chia ceeediicielineetediiiaes ee I hanitintnircenteidocpnetecies 
IIE ccnscansunnngutinncteninsiciamnene  “dteenertdnamepemecnens devesiiiidl 
Squires, Harry 8 Catalog Flower and Nursery Plants 
Strand’s Nursery Landscape Suggestions and Catalog 
EE. SE . Co Uiccccecciniensaiessbdiintietin Nursery and Flower Catalog............ 
TI ceeicettininstilidainddniienatiitpeetinpwosiititvesiige .... (Flower Garden Collection) -........... 
pO ee Booklet on Aquatic Plants............ 
Waterloo Bulb Farms.......................... .-Gladiolus Catalog .................... 
WORE, GIEIIIID: ernesnencnncccansscnnsendetqnenegt Hardy Plant Catalog................... 


Fertilizers, Sprayers 











REG itil di atidinciignssnintcthinssempbebigtt Fertilizer Booklet ................c.00-.....-- 
Hammond’s Paint & Slug Shot Works....Literature on Insecticides................ 
Jamieson & Co., C. E.................-...... i ae 
Mission Laboratories, Inc....................... (DamBeles D é.2...0<0.--0<<. jadiuintsighdaans 
I ls la cbsatinrecicetmmcntitntiecteced Folder on Sprayers............... : = 
Plantabbs Corporation .......................... I a 
I ee nk ect dedncccccchaicdasunansess New Gardening Book..................... ’ 
Tobacco By-Products & Chem. Corp.......(‘‘Black Leaf 40°") .....00000000000 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp........... “How to Grow and Keep a Lawn’’.... 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Adelphia Engraving (Co.................--.-..-- Stationery Samples ........................ 
American Landscape School...................-222---sesecseeee--ones aienatuanin ialsnshliaantinats 
Se MS Re IIIS I oeock Bat ine crnchaghycocennneconpennsuscsucnotdannepenmmuen 
Borzner, Andrew Charles......................( Architect) 
Ee Booklet “California Vacations : 
Capitol Candy Sohooll...........0..--cccccocecsss Booklet on Candy Making................ 
IN NID 5c <siccctinscctbclhnullibibidcadtagdiabbannecunsbseiabnrtéceccbinabesuspecteson 
CS COR I, CO tien cntutinlpcibibinditinncinnsentnstiinsdosetninepeciminectionesinsinaen ' 
ae ee ho Re aa eee 
eee Booklet on Lightning.................... 
Ever-Set Trap Company........ Bo vain 6 Sparrow Traps .......... bi ala Ae 
French Company, The R. T................... “Care of Canaries’’................. 
Hotels Statler ............. scutdchistibdigebbpeipthsRiccubdbbedecusessscscocseoseseeetoce 
National Poultry Institute.................... “Raise Poultry for Profit’’......... : 
Outdoor Enterprise Co...................----.... Fur Rabbit Catalog...................... 
Pratmamn’s Wimnertes .........ccses-osnsnessccsess Goldfish Catalog ..... eer en 
RR ee Candy Making Booklet.............. an 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce................ RE RIN socesitnibodintesinadtncs 
EE EE. DERTISE, “TWORTORG,, ,..cccccecccnceccstecctedemesccasntecsesevesulaphenpece uve 
Superior Print Shop................. (Personal Stationery) 

Tnion Loom Works................. DONDE ehntadadbidecdecidendcdeondssosces 
Darlets Pacifis Bystedi.......c.ccccsccoevececesces Booklet “‘Western Wonderlands’’...... 
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ID you ever make a prophecy 
and then look back later to 
see whether it had come true? 

Well, it gave me something of a 
thrill the other day to look back 
over the files for the past three 
years, for I could see a number of 
prophecies made in the latter part 
of 1927 that are now rapidly becom- 
ing facts. 

You know Better Homes and Gavr- 
dens has been saying that the na- 
tion was due for a great back-to- 
the-home movement, and it has 
been publishing, month after month, 
since it was founded seven and one- 
half years ago, articles showing how 
you may have a home, why you 
should build a home, and innumer- 
able plans and suggestions for 
building or remodeling. 

In the latter part of 1927, by way 
of comment on this program and 
prophecy, we said, on this pege, 
“Behold the great army of optimis- 
tic, courageous home-builders in the 
land, continually building and plan- 
ning and marching on.”” And | am 
sure that you will agree that Betier 
Homes and Gardens, with its army of 
nearly one and one-half million sub- 
scribers, has been a most potent in- 
fluence in the extraordinary acceler- 
ation of the home-building move- 
ment. You who read this form this 
vast force of mobilized opinion. 
Thru you there has been built into 
the general consciousness of the 
American people a distinct hunger 
for home-owning and gardening. We 
have abundant proof of this. 

A little more than a year ago we 
nublished a series of articles on 
tome sete Bo which brought forth 
an amazing response. Thousands of 
reprints in bedéklet form were re- 
quested, and the reaction was such 
as to prove an unmistakable trend 
toward home ownership. 

Just one year ago, in a page edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘For Better Home- 
financing,’’ we urged a nation-wide 
association to co-ordinate existing 
home-finance institutions and adopt 
an expanded program which would 
make it possible for more people to 
own homes. We urged that im- 
proved constructional standards be 
adopted, that an actuarial basis be 
employed to distribute the risks of 
lending, and that a long-time amor- 
tization plan be made a part of the 
program. These recommendations 
are being given study by men in 
high places, including officials of 
the Federal government, the United 


States Chamber of Commerce, and many great manufacturing 
Recognition is being made 
of the fact we have so often emphasized, that is, that modern 


and merchandising organizations. 
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“MORE BEAUTIFUL AMERICA” 
T MAY be that your own garden club or other 
civic group will win the $1,000 first prize in the 
$2,500 contest announced by Better Homes and 
Gardens in the April issue. There are five other 
cash prizes besides certificates of merit. 

We are now pleased to announce names of some 
of the members of the Advisory Council for this 
contest. The following is a partial list: 

Merle Thorpe, editor, Nation’s Business 

W. G. McAdoo, former secretary of treasury 

Frank O. Lowden, former governor of Illi- 
nois 

John B. Finley, editor, The New York Times 

Miss Florence Hughes, president, Camp 
Fire Girls of America 

Mrs. W. E. Minier, chairman, division of 
community service, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. Frederick Fisher, president, Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of Illinois 

Ross Crane, lecturer on art and architec- 
tural subjects 

Charles Davis, president, National High- 
ways Association 

Don Loftus, president, Homes Permanesque 
of America, Inc. 

Harold Lloyd, motion-picture actor 

Mrs. W. L. Lawton, civic worker, New 
York State 

O. M. Butler, president, Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters 

Plavel Shurtleff, secretary, National City- 
planning Commission 

P. H. Elwood, Jr., head of department of 
landscape architecture, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa 

J. Horace McFarland, eminent rosarian 

Frank A. Waugh, professor of landscape 
architecture, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College 

Fred N. Evans, city landscape architect, 
Sacramento, California 

W. T. Warren, architect, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

J. N. (‘‘Ding’’) Darling, cartoonist 

The judges are the last five. 

If you wish more particulars of this contest, 
write to us for complete information. 


The ‘‘More Beautiful America’’ contest is just 
one of the contributions that Better Homes and 
Gardens hopes to make, as time passes, to the great 
task of causing beauty to bloom where ugliness has 
reigned. We feel that the general landscape of the 
city is really a part of the home picture for every 
one of us, and that is why we are conducting this 
contest. You can assist mightily in this effort by 
getting your own organization to enlist. 

Every community that enters the contest will be 
a winner, for the beauty that will result will more 
than compensate for all the necessary work. 








healthy and happy. 


manufacturing and building methods can be successfully applied 


to a greater extent in building homes just as they are now 
employed in constructing a two-million-dollar business building. 

Speaking of this, Fenton B. Turck, chairman of the National 
Building Survey Conference to stimulate home-building by 
providing better financing facilities, says ‘“This definite move- 
ment, which is now nearing realization, will be one of the major 
elements in the national building program.” 

The many articles, booklets, and leaflets on building and 


related subjects issued by this magazine have met with a most 
amazing reception, and you have spread the gospel. The response Som EHOW I was unusually impressed with the idea brought 


has shown that 1,375,000 American families at least are be- 


coming more home-minded. 


From the results of an investigation we made among you 
recently it is apparent that your interest in building and re- 
i d unceasing. Many of you will 
remember the questionnaires we sent to you not long ago. I am 
sure, therefore, that you will be interested in the things we 
learned. We found out that 137,500 of you will build new 


modeling is cumulative an 


homes in 1930 and 1931 for an 
average cost of $10,267 (the average 
value of your present homes), a total 
of $1,411,712,500. And 288,750 of 
you will remodel your homes. Based 
on the alterations which you plan 
we estimate that each of you will 
spend an average of $900, or a 
total of $259,875,000. 

You who read this, I am sure, are 
glad to have been identified with this 
great back-to-the-home movement. 
It is your movement, because you 
are spreading the gospel of home 
ownership and improvement and the 
gardened home. And the work you 
are doing in this respect will make 
for a greater American nation. 


“THE human race will be health- 

ier when all wild life shall have 
been eliminated and all other life, 
perhaps, except that of human be- 
ings,”’ said a well-known writer re- 
cently. 

The mildest reply we can think 
of is to say that this writer certainly 
has not given much thought or in- 
vestigation to the subject. 

The living pests that hinder the 
progress of the human race and are 
too small to be classed under the 
general head of ‘‘wild life’ have in- 
numerable enemies among the birds, 
animals, and reptiles. These enemies 
of pests, then, become our natural 
allies. Scientists have discovered 
that birds, for instance, destroy in- 
credible numbers of insects, and 
they declare that if birds should sus- 
pend their activities for a few days, 
in the growing season, the earth 
would be overrun by a flood of pests 
that would cert destroy the 
human race. 

There is a constant and ruthless 
warfare going on among the varied 
creatures of the earth. Most of this 
warfare is invisible and unknown to 

ople, but it finally reacts to the 
venefit of humankind, provided hu- 
man beings are wise enough to take 
advantage of the ebb and flow of 
the battle. We may become so 
obsessed with the importance of an 
artificial life, isolated from things of 
the natural world, that we believe 
this artificial kind of life is self- 
sufficient. But even a casual inves- 
tigation of the facts will prove that 
a world devoid of wild life would be 
unimaginably dreary and intoler- 
able, if not utterly impossible. We 
may well admit, everyone of us, 
that we are very closely dependent 
upon a world of primitive life, which 
is really near to us even tho we may 


live in a place of pavement, concrete, and steel. And those who 
are best attuned to the world of Nature are most likely to be 


OUBTLESS you have often wished to clip coupons found 

in advertisements in Better Homes and Gardens but have 
hesitated to do so because you dislike to mutilate the maga- 
zine. It is entirely satisfactory to advertisers, 1 am sure, to 
send for booklets or other services offered in advertisements 
without clipping the coupon, provided you address your request 
to the proper department as specified in the coupon. I am sure you 
will find many useful suggestions by watching for these coupons. 


out by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella in her interview with 


Helen Keiler, which appears in this issue. Miss Keller, tho deaf 


and blind, has developed a facult 
music. There surely must be something more than imagination 
about this, and there must be some quality 

about music and flowers that transcends 

the limits of the five senses, otherwise she ‘ 

would not have had such an experience. 


for enjoying flowers and 
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DODGE BROTHERS 


R 


NEW CARS THAT KEEP 
FAITH WITH A GOOD NAME 


Dodge Brothers policies of today and Dodge Brothers policies 
of fifteen years ago are identical in their adherence to one 
primary principle—to build better motor cars as efficiently 


and economically as it is possible to build them. » » Dodge 





Brothers two new cars, the new Six and the new Eight- 
in-Line, are outstanding values not simply because they are 


low-priced, but because there is in them the goodness 





and soundness that the world learned as long as fifteen 


years ago to associate with the Dodge Brothers name. 





A NEW ROOMIER SIX A NEW EIGHT-IN-LINE 


| 8835 31095 


AND UP, F. 0. B. FACTORY AND UP, F.O.B. FACTORY 
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See Advertising Index, page 135 


